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PREFACE. 


The  following  pages,  like  a  great  majority  of 
books,  were  not  written  in  the  first  instance  with 
a  view  to  publication. 

They  had  their  origin  in  a  casual  conversation, 
in  the  reading  which  this  induced,  and  in  the 
reflections  which  thence  arose.  These  reflections 
were  by  no  means  foreign  to  the  writer's  tem- 
perament, and  he  has  followed  them  out  from 
time  to  time,  and  noted  down  the  results  of  his 
reading  and  meditation,  as  opportunity  or  incli- 
nation tempted  him.  The  true  nature  of  Eternity 
and  Time  was  the  first  subject  of  his  thoughts : 
and  he  has  found  it  difficult  to  limit  the  topics 
which  meditation  upon  the  abstruse  truths  of 
metaphysical  and  psychological  science  suggests. 

It  has  occasionally  been  his  lot  to  wander 
through  romantic  districts  of  foreign  lands,  with 
no  companion  but  the  star- lit  canopy  of  heaven, 
and  to  find  his  mind  wrapt  in  the  contemplations 
which  its  infinite  and  mysterious  being  so  na- 
turally inspires.     When  nature  is  seen  displayed 
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upon  her  grandest  scale,  her  influence  is  power- 
fully exerted  in  tempting  both  mind  and  body  to 
try  untrodden  paths,  to  aspire  to  high  positions, 
and  to  labour  onward  through  difficulties  and 
dangers  to  the  highest  elevations  that  the  powers 
of  man  can  possibly  attain.  He  who  gives  him- 
self up  to  this  inspiriting  impulse  is  sometimes 
pained  to  find  himself  enveloped  in  clouds,  and 
sometimes  rewarded  with  brilliant  sunshine ;  but 
he  uniformly  finds  both  body  and  mind  invigo- 
rated by  the  exercise. 

In  these  scenes  the  writer  has  found  how  false 
lights,  deceptive  appearances,  diversities  of  power 
of  vision,  and  even  liveliness  or  lack  of  imagina- 
tion, lead  men  who  stand  side  by  side  to  see 
differently  the  same  thing.  Since  this  is  so  when 
viewing  terrestrial  scenery,  how  much  more  so 
must  it  be  the  case  when  contemplating  the  remote 
objects  of  mental  vision ;  and  how  great  a  diversity 
of  opinion  must  be  anticipated  on  nearly  all  the 
topics  discussed  in  the  following  pages. 

The  writer  has  therein  endeavoured  to  explain 
the  true  nature  of  Eternity  and  Time, — to  point 
out  certain  phenomena  of  both, — and  to  examine 
certain  doubtful  or  deceptive  opinions  respecting 
them. 

The  concluding  part  of  the  work  is  devoted  to 
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pointing  out  the  bearing  which  an  accurate  com- 
prehension of  these  truths  has  on  certain  im- 
portant questions  touching  the  soul  of  man,  that 
have  been  more  or  less  agitated  at  nearly  every 
period  of  the  Christian  era. 

The  desultory  manner,  and  the  broken  in- 
tervals, in  which  the  book  has  been  composed, 
have  rendered  it  more  fragmentary  and  less  re- 
gularly arranged  than  the  Author  could  have 
desired ;  but  as  he  never  proposed  to  give  to  the 
world  any  thing  that  could  be  mistaken  for  a 
"  system "  of  philosophy,  this  evil  is  of  less 
moment. 

In  discussing  the  subjects  that  have  suggested 
themselves,  he  has  introduced  many  theological 
views  and  opinions  which  are  different  from 
those  now  generally  received.  In  doing  so,  he 
is  anxious  to  guard  himself  from  the  supposition 
of  assertiug  that  they  are  his,  either  by  invention 
or  adoption.  He  knows  full  well  that  many 
writers  have  put  in  print  ideas  which  they 
erroneously,  but  sincerely,  believed  to  be  original, 
and  that  the  great  bulk  of  "  new  lights "  in 
theology  are  but  exploded  heresies ;  yet  the 
doctrines  herein  discussed,  whether  true  or  false, 
appear  to  him  worthy  of  further  consideration. 

As  in  their  fruitless  search  for  the  philosopher's 
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stone,  mediaeval  chemists  made  many  of  the  great 
discoveries  on  which  modern  chemistry  is  founded; 
so,  in  the  elaborate  and  careful  consideration  of 
the  difficulties  of  psychology,  should  those  diffi- 
culties themselves  receive  no  solution,  important 
truths  must  be  nevertheless  incidentally  dis- 
covered or  confirmed.  If  so,  the  labourer  will 
not  be  without  his  reward. 

But,  above  all  things,  the  writer  is  anxious  to 
guard  himself  against  any  suspicion  of  dogma- 
tising or  laying  down  the  law  certainly  or  con- 
clusively on  any  of  the  topics  discussed. 

He  proposes  to  examine,  to  discuss,  to  sift 
them ;  but,  while  he  is  ready  to  point  out  the 
conclusion  to  which  the  examination  appears  to 
him  legitimately  to  lead,  he  has  earnestly  en- 
deavoured to  express  his  opinions  in  that  spirit 
of  respect  for  others,  toleration,  and  Christian 
charity,  which  a  mind  engaged  in  the  earnest  and 
honest  search  after  truth  learns  from  the  very 
nature  of  its  labours. 

To  suggest  an  elevated  train  of  thought,  and 
to  promote  an  earnest  inquiry  after  truth  in  its 
purity,  are  the  main  objects  of  his  work. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


"  Prove  all  things,  hold  fast  that  which  is  good. 


To  exercise  reason  is  the  privilege  of  man :  to 
him  alone  has  it  been  given  to  explore  the  groves 
of  knowledge,  and  ascertain  the  virtue  of  every 
tree  and  plant  that  grow  therein.  Countless  are 
these  in  number,  infinite  in  variety,  but  conspi- 
cuously and  far  above  all  others  one  proudly 
lifts  its  head  to  heaven :  — 

"  In  the  mid-garden  tower'd  a  giant  tree, 

Rock-rooted  on  a  mountain-top  it  grew, 

Rear'd  its  unrivall'd  head  on  high, 

And  stretch'd  a  thousand  branches  o'er  the  sky, 

Drinking  with  all  its  leaves  celestial  dew."  b 

Yery  beautiful  and  pleasing  to  the  sight  is 
this  monarch  of  the  grove.  In  grandeur  he  rises 
from  the  ground,  piercing  the  highest  region  of 
thought,  and  spreading  his  arms  abroad  in  the 
vast  expanse  of  the  ideal.     Difficult  is  the  at- 

a  1  Thess.  v.  2i.  b  Southey. 
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tempt  to  climb,  for  every  branch  extends  beyond 
the  reach  of  sense  and  demands  especial  exertion 
of  the  intellect ;  but  to  overcome  all  difficulty, 
and  gain  the  top,  exceeds  the  power  of  man. 
Perfect  attainment  of  knowledge  dwells  with  the 
unfettered  spirit  of  immortality. 

Such  is  the  philosophy  which  seeks  to  learn 
the  nature  of  the  infinite,  the  immaterial,  and 
the  eternal ;  and  such  is  the  tree  to  the  contem- 
plation of  which  we  are  about  to  direct  the 
utmost  power  of  mind.  But  we  must  first  weigh 
the  words  of  those  who  shun  its  presence  as 
that  of  the  fabled  Upas,  regarding  it  either  as 
the  forbidden  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and 
evil,  or  as  one  of  those,  pleasing  but  delusive, 
which  breathe  the  murky  vapours  from  the  sea 
of  Sodom ;  the  fruit  thus  being  the  cause  either 
of  sin  or  disappointment.  Among  the  opponents 
to  these  branches  of  knowledge,  there  are  those 
who  believe  that  the  study  of  them  involves  no 
actual  sin,  but  consider  that  the  result  obtained, 
after  long  and  arduous  inquiry,  is  not  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  justify  the  length  of  the 
examination,  and  that  the  time  so  occupied 
might  have  been  more  profitably  employed. 
There  are,   too,  those  who  regard  the  wish  to 
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explore  a  distant  country  as  a  possible  trans- 
gression ;  and  they  consequently  look  upon  every 
attempt  to  raise  the  thoughts  into  regions  where 
their  flight  can  be  but  with  difficulty  sustained, 
as  an  act  of  presumption  by  which  man  ap- 
proaches too  closely  those  things  the  nature  of 
which  has  not  been  revealed,  and  therefore  (as 
they  believe)  forbidden  to  be  sought  after. 

It  is  true  that  the  uncertainty  and  contra- 
diction which  have  attended  the  researches  both 
of  ancient  and  modern  philosophers  sufficiently 
prove  that  an  ill-regulated  or  too  ardent  pursuit 
of  this  study  must  be  attended  with  many  evil 
effects ;  and  from  this  cause  probably  it  has  been 
too  hastily  regarded  by  some  as  an  amusing  spe- 
culation, serving  only  to  sharpen  the  intellect, 
without  aim  or  purpose,  and  unproductive  of 
benefit.  But  is  not  this  result  to  be  attributed 
principally  to  the  mode  in  which  the  exa- 
mination has  been  carried  on,  rather  than  to 
the  nature  of  the  subject  ?  With  philosophers 
the  lamp  of  revelation  has,  I  fear,  but  too  often 
burned  in  vain  ;  they  have  too  frequently  relied 
upon  the  unaided  light  of  reason,  and  the  over- 
confidence  of  the  inquirer  has  supported  that 
as  a  certainty  which  was  in  fact  but  the  off- 
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spring  of  undigested  theory.  But  by  proceeding 
in  accordance  with  Scripture,  the  Christian  will 
not  fall  into  the  unbelief  of  the  present  German 
school;  and  by  directing  his  thoughts  to  the 
contemplation  of  his  high  destiny,  the  man  of 
cultivated  mind  raises  himself  far  above  the 
follies  of  those  who  take  delight  in  frivolous 
pursuits,  or  pass  their  time  in  sensual  gratifi- 
cation. 

Thus  we  are  taught  that  our  earthly  nature 
is  twofold.  It  is  in  two  separate  and  distinct 
spheres  that  "  we  live  and  move  and  have  our 
being."  In  the  one  are  found  the  desires  and 
wants  of  outward  sense,  in  the  other  dwell  the 
aspirations  of  the  inward  spirit.  "  They  that 
are  after  the  flesh  do  mind  the  things  of  the 
flesh,  but  they  that  are  after  the  Spirit  the 
things  of  the  Spirit ;  for  to  be  carnally-minded 
is  death,  but  to  be  spiritually-minded  is  life 
and  peace."  "  This  I  say,  then  ;  walk  in  the 
Spirit,  and  ye  shall  not  fulfil  the  lust  of  the 
flesh,  for  the  flesh  lusteth  against  the  Spirit, 
and  the  Spirit  against  the  flesh,  and  these  are 
contrary  the  one  to  the  other,  so  that  ye  cannot 
do  the  things  that  ye  would."  He  that  soweth 
to  his  flesh  shall  of  the  flesh  reap  corruption ; 
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but  he  that  soweth  to  the  Spirit  shall  of  the 
Spirit  reap  life  everlasting."  a 

And  this  higher  life  which  thus  earnestly 
seeks  an  immortal  inheritance  is  likewise  two- 
fold. It  is  not  only  a  trial  of  faith  and  charity, 
but  it  is  also  a  preparation  for  that  season  in 
which  those  "  which  came  out  of  great  tribu- 
lation, and  have  washed  their  robes  and  made 
them  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  shall 
hunger  no  more,  neither  thirst  any  more."b 
That  study,  therefore,  is  not  of  light  value  which 
teaches  us  how  knowledge  here  obtained  may 
influence  our  state  hereafter ;  that  study  by 
which  we  learn  carefully  to  distinguish  that 
which  relates  solely  to  the  present  life,  and  will 
perish  with  it,  from  that  which  is  not  only  co- 
existent with  the  continuance  of  time,  but  also 
embraces  the  whole  duration  of  eternity. 

The  objects  of  sense,  and  the  organs  essential 
to  their  proper  enjoyment,  depend  upon  each 
other,  and  are  mutually  adapted.  At  least  a 
portion  of  these  material  objects,  and  the  corre- 
sponding modes  of  perception,  will  pass  away. 
Many  causes  of  sensible  pleasure  and  pain  have 
arisen  from  the  spread  of  civilisation,  and  have 

a  Rom.  viii.  8. ;  Gal.  v.  16.,  vi.  8.        b  Rev.  vii.  14.  16. 
b   3 
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increased  far  beyond  the  original  provision  of 
nature  ;  but  they  are  of  man's  formation,  and, 
whether  they  be  useful  or  the  reverse,  neces- 
sary or  artificial,  all  are  temporary.  The  know- 
ledge, therefore,  which  is  applicable  to  their 
consideration  can  be  but  evanescent,  and  will 
hereafter  become  useless.  "  But  this  I  say, 
brethren,  the  time  is  short :  it  remaineth,  that 
both  they  that  have  wives  be  as  though  they  had 
none  ;  and  they  that  weep,  as  though  they  wept 
not ;  and  they  that  rejoice,  as  though  they  re- 
joiced not ;  and  they  that  buy,  as  though  they 
possessed  not ;  and  they  that  use  this  world,  as 
not  abusing  it:  for  the  fashion  of  this  world 
passeth  away."  a 

Concentration  of  thought  upon  subjects  the 
most  abstract  may  with  some  fail  to  produce 
any  tangible  result,  any  result  of  practical  be- 
nefit ;  but  by  it  alone  can  man  exercise,  to  its 
fullest  extent,  his  power  of  reasoning — that  most 
noble  attribute,  which  entitles  him  to  his  proud 
pre-eminence  over  all  created  beings.  We  must, 
however,  emphatically  deny  that  this  absence 
of  useful  application  is  inevitable ;  we  believe  that 
great  good  may  be  derived  from  the  unflinching 
a  1  Cor.  vii.  29. 
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prosecution  of  such  inquiry,  and  we  look  forward 
with  confidence  to  a  time  when  the  importance 
of  these  subjects  v/ill  be  more  generally  acknow- 
ledged. This  branch  of  study  already  possesses 
the  sanction  of  antiquity,  for  Aristotle  has  said 
that  when  the  investigation  of  subjects  demand- 
ing the  purest  intellectual  research  is  conducted 
with  propriety,  the  inquirer  is  raised  above  mere 
physical  knowledge,  and  is  carried  into  the 
highest  domains  of  science.  But  it  has  been 
reserved  to  the  Christian  alone  to  reject  at  once 
that  which  is  opposed  to  revelation,  and  thus  to 
define  the  extent  of  those  regions  to  which  the 
mind  of  man  may  aspire. 

In  those  calm  moments  when  the  soul  holds 
communion  with  herself,  desire  for  information 
attains  its  most  ample  development.  It  is  amid 
the  solitude  of  the  mountain  fastness,  and  under 
the  dark  star-lit  vault  of  heaven,  that  in  mid- 
night meditation  this  eager  craving  is  felt  within 
us,  and  the  immortal  spirit  yearns  for  the 
knowledge  of  truth.  Then  it  is  that  we  fully 
feel  that  our  body  "  is  of  the  earth,  earthy  ;  " 
that,  in  its  present  form,  it  acts  as  an  obstruction 
to  the  aspiration  of  the  soul;  and  that,  by  its 
present   wants,    it    continually    compels    us    to 
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withdraw  from  the  contemplation  of  heavenly 
things,  and  to  direct  our  thoughts  towards  those 
which  are  temporary.  This  earnest  contem- 
plation of  visible  and  invisible  Being  produces 
that  disposition  of  mind  which  assists  us  in 
attaining  and  appreciating  the  highest  intel- 
lectual and  moral  development ;  but,  above  all, 
it  is  eminently  calculated  to  induce  us  trustfully 
to  look  forward  to  that  time  to  come  when  all 
doubt  shall  be  dispersed,  and  it  powerfully 
strengthens  the  belief  that  our  future  state  of 
bliss  will  not  be  one  in  which  the  pleasure  of 
sense  will  be  exalted,  but  will  rather  be  a  state 
in  which  all  the  mysteries  of  creation  shall  be 
made  clear.  Thus,  while  this  application  of  the 
powers  of  the  mind  brings  forcibly  before  us  the 
many  deep  things  which  lie  hidden  beneath  the 
surface,  and  brings  home  to  our  perception  our 
own  great  want  of  knowledge  as  to  their  nature, 
it  raises  up  an  eager  hope  and  craving  for  satis- 
faction ;  it  points  out  the  mode  in  which  pre- 
paration is  to  be  made  for  the  reception  of  truth, 
and,  with  Divine  guidance,  it  may  possibly  be  a 
foretaste  of  that  eternity  in  which  the  full  flood 
of  light  shall  be  poured  forth  upon  those  who 
shall  have  walked  worthily  in  the  season  of 
difficulty. 
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The  bold  swimmer  delights  to  breast  the 
curling  breakers,  and  thus  prove  his  mastery 
over  the  rage  of  ocean.  The  rower,  conscious 
of  power  and  confident  in  skill,  steers  his  frail 
bark  amid  contending  currents,  and  carries  her 
with  safety  over  the  broken  waters.  The  man 
of  cultivated  mind,  accustomed  to  turn  his 
thoughts  inwardly  upon  self-examination,  and 
thus  reflect  upon  their  inmost  nature,  finds  his 
own  reward  in  conscious  improvement,  while  all 
rejoice  exultingly  in  the  proud  feeling  of  success 
over  difficulty.  But  when  the  spirit  of  man 
rises  to  the  contemplation  of  the  hidden  mys- 
teries of  Being,  and  when,  with  each  return 
from  the  regions  of  the  Ideal,  she  wings  her 
flight  with  increasing  confidence,  and  gains  new 
courage  as  the  multiplying  stores  of  knowledge 
are  poured  forth,  what  language  can  describe 
her  ecstasy ! 

Thus  would  I  answer  those  who  assert  that 
this  branch  of  study  is  without  aim  or  purpose. 
But  there  is  one  other  consequence,  which  only 
becomes  apparent  as  we  continue  to  accustom 
ourselves  to  reflect  upon  these  questions,  as  our 
thoughts  consequently  acquire  a  tendency  to 
shape  themselves  in  a  particular  form,  and  as  we 
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habitually  estimate  all  things  by  the  unchanging 
standard  of  their  eternal  value.  A  new  sense,  or 
rather  a  faculty  beyond  all  sense,  is  actually 
called  into  existence.  Not  only  are  our  af- 
fections weaned  from  the  frivolous  and  tempo- 
rary pursuits  of  this  transitory  state,  and  fixed 
upon  things  above,  but  we  are  slowly  though 
surely  led  to  form  a  true  and  more  elevated  idea 
of  a  part  of  those  joys  which  will  be  our  portion 
when  we  shall  be  no  longer  tied  and  bound  in 
this  prison-house  of  flesh.  It  is  by  these 
thoughts  that  we  are  led,  step  by  step  and  hour 
by  hour,  far  from  those  scenes  of  strife  which 
take  from  life's  short  span,  and  leave  the  trace 
of  sin  as  a  blot  to  stain  the  soul.  It  is  by  these 
thoughts  that  we  are  taught  how  slight  should 
be  the  weight  of  those  fears,  for  the  ills  of  this 
life,  which  seem  at  times  to  drag  us  to  the  grave 
and  plunge  the  soul  in  death.  These  thoughts, 
too,  it  is  which  show  us  the  small  worth  of  those 
vain  hopes  for  the  bright  things  of  earth  which 
we  have  drawn  close  to  our  hearts,  and  which 
are  in  our  eyes  the  pearls  of  great  price,  that 
with  toil  and  care  we  weave  with  a  web  of  life, 
which  it  may  be  shall  this  hour  pass  from  us. 
Surely,  then,  these  are  fruits  well  worth  the  time 
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bestowed,  and  ought  alone  to  be  sufficient  in- 
ducement for  perseverance. 

The  devout  Christian  may  perhaps  hesitate  to 
penetrate  deeply  into  the  nature  and  grounds  of 
his  belief,  fearing  that  he  might  thus  put  reason 
in  the  place  of  faith.  But  that  determination  of 
spirit,  which  blindly  and  without  examination 
adheres  to  an  article  of  belief  for  which  it  will 
not  attempt  to  give  a  reason,  is  not  faith,  but 
superstition.  It  is  but  one  degree,  if  any,  above 
the  blind  ignorance  of  the  unenlightened  heathen, 
who  clings  to  the  ancient  and  time-honoured 
rites  of  his  forefathers,  who  believes  in  the 
power  of  stocks  and  stones,  and  imitates  in 
sensual  pleasure  the  supposed  nature  of  his 
deities.  And  yet  to  him  we  are  accustomed  to 
send  forth  missionaries,  whose  first  duty  it  is  to 
impress  upon  him  the  necessity  of  examining 
most  closely  the  peculiarities  of  his  own  religion, 
while  we  ourselves  hesitate  to  do  that  which  we 
require  of  him.  We  deem  it  dangerous  to  in- 
quire into  the  mysteries  of  creation,  and  we 
refuse  to  examine  rashly  the  foundations  of  our 
Christian  faith,  fearing  that,  urged  on  by  the 
intoxicating  influence  of  human  pride  in  human 
intellect,  we  should  place  confidence  in  our  de- 
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ductions  above  our  faith  in  God's  teaching,  and 
substitute  the  vanity  of  intellectual  power  for 
the  humility  and  teachableness  of  those  "little 
children  of  whom  is  the  kingdom  of  God." 

A  careful  examination  of  the  first  principles 
of  the  philosophy  of  religion,  conducted  in  a 
spirit  of  humble  reliance  upon  His  teaching,  so 
far  from  leading  us  into  idle  and  deluding  specu- 
lations, may,  and  with  God's  blessing  should, 
enable  us  to  give  a  reason  for  the  faith  that  is 
in  us,  and  supply  us  with  the  means  of  satisfying 
the  doubts,  not  only  of  ourselves,  but  of  others : 
"  for  the  two  great  lights  of  God,  reason  and 
revelation,  never  contradict  each  other,  though 
one  be  superior  to  the  other."  a 

It  is  by  the  light  of  reason  that  we  are  enabled 
to  preserve  undefiled  that  invaluable  heritage  of 
religious  freedom  which  Luther  bequeathed  to 
us,  when,  with  the  mighty  energy  of  an  en- 
lightened mind,  he  had  shaken  off  the  trammels 
of  the  Church  of  Rome.  We  inculcate  the  duty 
of  a  reasoning  inquiry,  and  insist  upon  the 
benefit  which  it  confers,  when  we  seek  to  turn 
the  heathen  from  the  error  of  his  way  and  to 
bring  him  within  the  fold  of  the  One  Shepherd. 

a  Dr.  Watts's  Strength  and  Weakness  of  Human  Reason. 
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And  we  ourselves,  by  continually  advancing  in 
widening  fields  of  knowledge,  by  exercising  with 
greater  diligence  the  Divine  gift  of  reason,  by 
receiving  the  immutable  principles  of  justice  and 
mercy  as  guides  to  the  study  of  "  the  Law  and 
of  the  Testimony;"  —  we  ourselves,  by  constant 
prayer  that  the  Divine  teaching  may  accompany 
our  efforts,  hope  thus  gradually  to  reconcile  the 
apparent  contradictions  of  Scripture,  to  clear 
away  the  clouds  which  still  overshadow  our 
present  existence,  and  to  confirm  our  faith  in 
the  everlasting  truth  of  that  religion  which  is 
founded  upon  the  "  Rock  of  Ages." 

But  if  it  be  not  intended  that  this  noble 
gift  of  reason  should  be  exerted  to  the  utmost 
when  directed  to  questions  upon  which  Scripture 
is  silent,  who  shall  affix  the  limit  ?  Who  shall 
set  bounds  to  the  manifestation  and  development 
of  that  "  indefinite  feeling  of  profound  desire, 
which  is  satisfied  with  no  earthly  object,  whether 
real  or  ideal,  but  is  ever  directed  to  the  eternal 
and  divine.  .  .  .  In  certain  happy  temperaments, 
under  circumstances  favourable  to  their  free 
expansion,  this  vague  longing  is  peculiar  to  the 
age  of  youth,  and  is  often  enough  observed  there. 
Indeed,  it  is  in  that  soft  melancholy  which  is 
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always  joined  with  the  half-unconscious  but 
pleasant  feeling  of  the  blooming  fulness  of  life, 
that  lies  the  charm  which  the  reminiscence  of 
the  days  of  youth  possesses  for  the  calm  and 
quiet  contemplations  of  old  age.  Here,  too,  the 
distinctive  mark  between  the  genuine  and  spurious 
manifestation  of  this  feeling  is  both  simple  enough 
and  easily  found.  For  as  this  longing  may  in 
general  be  explained  as  an  inchoate  state  —  a 
love  yet  to  be  developed — the  question  reduces 
itself  consequently  to  the  simple  one  of  deter- 
mining the  nature  of  this  love.  If  upon  the 
first  development  and  gratification  of  the  passions 
this  love  immediately  passes  over  to,  and  loses 
itself  in,  the  ordinary  realities  of  life,  then  is  it 
no  genuine  manifestation  of  the  heavenly  feeling, 
but  a  mere  earthly  and  sensual  longing.  But 
when  it  survives  the  youthful  ebullition  of  the 
feelings,  when  it  does  but  become  deeper  and 
more  intense  by  time,  when  it  is  satisfied  with 
no  joys  and  stifled  by  no  sorrows  of  earth — 
when,  from  the  midst  of  the  struggles  of  life  and 
the  pressure  of  the  world,  it  turns  like  a  light- 
seeing  eye  upon  the  storm-tossed  waves  of  the 
ocean  of  time,  to  the  heaven  of  heavens,  watching 
to  discover  there  some  star  of  eternal  hope — 
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then  is  it  that  true  and  genuine  longing,  which, 
directing  itself  to  the  divine,  is  itself  also  of  a 
celestial  origin.  Out  of  this  root  springs  almost 
every  thing  that  is  intellectually  beautiful  and 
great  —  even  the  love  of  scientific  certainty  itself, 
and  of  a  profound  knowledge  of  life  and  nature. 
Philosophy  indeed  has  no  other  source,  and  we 
might  in  this  respect  call  it,  with  much  propriety, 
the  doctrine  or  the  science  of  longing.  But  even 
that  youthful  longing,  already  noticed,  is  often- 
times a  genuine,  or  at  least  the  first,  foundation 
of  the  higher  and  truer  species,  although,  unlike 
the  latter,  it  is  as  yet  neither  purely  evolved  nor 
refined  by  the  course  of  time. 

"  Could  men's  eyes  be  but  once  opened  to  seek 
it,  how  would  they  be  amazed  at  the  infinity 
which  they  have  neglected,  and  might  have  at- 
tained to,  and  which  generally  in  the  world 
remains  neglected  and  unattainecl !  But,  of  the 
many  thousands  whom  this  remark  concerns,  how 
very  few  ever  attain  to  a  clear  cognition  of  their 
real  destination!  And  the  reason  of  this  is 
simply  the  fact,  that  the  faith  of  men  is  all  too 
weak ;  and,  above  all,  that  it  is  too  vaguely 
general,  too  superficial,  too  little  searching  or 
profound — not  sufficiently  personal  and  childlike. 
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.  .  .  The  longing  after  the  eternal  and  divine 
which  has  been  already  described  is  the  seeking 
of  God ;  but  this  calm  inward  assent  of  the  will, 
whenever,  with  a  childlike  faith  and  an  enduring 
love,  and  in  steadfast  hope,  it  is  carried  through 
and  maintained  with  unwavering  fidelity  through- 
out life,  is  the  actual  finding  of  Him  within  us, 
and  a  constant  adherence  to  Him  when  once  we 
have  found  Him.  As  the  root  and  principle  of 
all  that  is  best  and  noblest  in  man,  this  divine 
longing  cannot  be  too  highly  estimated ;  and 
nowhere  is  it  so  inimitably  described,  and  its 
excellence  so  fully  acknowledged,  as  in  Holy  Writ 
itself."* 

The  preceding  reflections  give  us  undoubted 
cause  for  the  conviction,  that  not  only  is  this 
contemplation  of  invisible  Being  attended  by 
results  beneficial  in  the  highest  degree  to  us  all, 
but  that  it  is  in  strict  unison  with  the  will  of 
Him  who  has  placed  us  here, — not  that  we  may 
regard  the  things  of  earth,  but  that  we  may  set 
our  affections  upon  the  things  of  heaven.  That 
which  has  been  enjoined  is  for  our  good  ;  that 
which  is  for  our  good  has  been  enjoined.  "  Man 
is  evidently  made  for  thinking ;  this  is  the  whole 
a  Schlegel's  Philosophy  of  Life,  pp.34.  111. 
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of  his  dignity,  and  the  whole  of  his  merit.  To 
think  as  he  ought,  is  the  whole  of  his  duty ;  and 
the  true  order  of  thinking  is  to  begin  with 
himself,  his  Author,  and  his  end.  .  .  .  Thus  the 
whole  of  our  dignity  consists  in  thought.  It  is 
by  this  we  are  to  elevate  ourselves,  and  not  by 
mere  space  and  duration.  Let  us,  then,  labour  to 
think  well:  this  is  the  principle  of  morality." a 
"Keason  is  the  light  of  the  soul."  "Prove  all 
things;  hold  fast  that  which  is  good;"  but 
"believe  not  every  spirit,  but  try  the  spirits 
whether  they  are  of  God  ;"  "  and  be  ready  always 
to  give  an  answer  to  every  man  that  asketh  you 
a  reason  of  the  hope  that  is  in  you."b  Spare  there- 
fore no  effort  of  the  intellect.  Seek  earnestly  to 
distinguish  truth  from  falsehood,  the  just  from 
the  unjust. 

Withdraw  the  thoughts  unflinchingly  from 
frivolous  and  temporary  pursuits,  and  concen- 
trate the  utmost  attention  upon  that  which  is 
spiritual  and  eternal.  Penetrate  unweariedly 
into  the  mysteries  of  creation,  and  search  the 
Scriptures  thoroughly  that  they  may  assist  the 
light  of  reason  in  reconciling  all  things  with  the 

a  Blaise  Pascal :  Thoughts  on  Religion,  pp.  50.  118. 
h  1  Thess.  v.  21. 3  1  John,  iv.  1.  ;  1  Peter,  iii.  15. 
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marvellous  attributes  of  infinite  power,  wisdom, 
and  goodness. 

But  as  the  material  and  temporary  sun  of 
heaven  shines  upon  the  just  and  the  unjust,  so 
must  the  light  of  reason  bring  before  man's 
spiritual  and  eternal  consciousness  both  good 
and  evil;  and  the  wider  his  thoughts  expand, 
and  the  higher  the  realm  in  which  they  take 
their  flight,  the  greater  are  their  power  and 
their  means  both  for  good  and  evil.  Temper- 
ately, therefore,  and  with  moderation,  let  us 
begin  our  course  ;  and  then,  with  the  silver  lamp 
of  revelation  in  our  hand,  and  the  divine  mani- 
festations of  peace,  goodwill,  and  charity  to  all 
men,  as  unerring  guides  through  every  diffi- 
culty, we  may  surely,  without  presumption,  en- 
tertain the  hope  that  we  are  not  about  too 
rashly  to  traverse  realms  of  inquiry  which  man 
in  his  present  state  will  probably  never  be  per- 
mitted thoroughly  to  explore. 
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ETERNITY. 


What  is  Eternity  ?  can  aught 
Paint  its  duration  to  the  thought  ? 

Tell  all  the  sand  the  ocean  laves, 
Tell  all  its  changes,  all  its  waves, 
Or  tell,  with  more  laborious  pains, 
The  drops  its  mighty  mass  contains  : 
Be  this  astonishing  account 
Augmented  with  the  full  amount 
Of  all  the  drops  the  clouds  have  shed, 
Where'er  their  wat'ry  fleeces  spread, 
Thro'  all  Time's  long-protracted  tour, 
From  Adam  to  the  present  hour  ;  — 
Still  short  the  sum,  nor  can  it  vie 
With  the  more  num'rous  years  that  lie 
Embosom'd  in  Eternity. 
Attend,  O  man,  with  awe  divine, 
For  this  Eternity  is  thine  !  a 

"  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  Before  Abraham  was,  I 
am.  I  am  that  I  am,  which  is,  and  which  was,  and  which  is 
to  come."b 

"With    the   word   Eternity   are    associated    the 
earliest  ideas  of  childhood.     But  this  familiarity 

a  Gibbons. 

b  John,  viii.  58. ;  Exod.  iii.  14. 5  Rev.  i.  8. 
c   2 
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with  the  expression  too  frequently  causes  for- 
getfulness  of  the  depth  of  meaning  which  it 
represents.  We  are  satisfied  with  that  which 
lies  upon  the  surface,  and  have  no  desire  to 
plunge  beneath. 

We  are  conscious  of  time,  for  our  senses  note 
its  passage  ;  but  eternity  appeals  to  the  inner 
thought,  and  by  an  effort  of  the  mind  alone 
can  it  be  perceived.  Nay,  I  know  not  that 
the  voice  of  reason  herself  speaks  of  eternity, 
for  we  find  that  its  existence  has  by  many  been 
denied,  while  a  belief  in  the  immortality  of 
spirit,  and  that  in  the  fleeting  nature  of  sen- 
sible objects,  has  each  at  times  been  rejected 
and  received.  By  the  philosophic  schools  of 
antiquity  the  eternity  of  spirit  was  more  fre- 
quently denied  than  that  of  matter.  Aristotle 
and  the  Peripatetics  believed  the  vital  heat  of 
the  body  to  arise  from  an  ether  which  they 
called  a  fifth  element,  "  neither  heavy  nor  light, 
but  of  which  the  heaven  and  the  stars  are  com- 
posed, and  which,  like  them,  is  eternal."  But 
in  his  treatise  on  courage  this  philosopher  also 
remarks  that  "  death  is  formidable  beyond  most 
other  evils,  on  account  of  its  excluding  hope ; 
since  it  is  a  complete   termination,    and   there 
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does  not  appear  to  be  any  thing,  either  of  good 
or  evil,  beyond  it." a  The  Sceptics,  if  indeed 
they  had  a  fixed  belief,  preferred  death  to  life, 
because  it  offered  that  "  complete  state  of  calm 
indifference  which,  in  their  opinion,  constituted 
happiness."  Epicurus  taught  "that  death  was 
not  the  end  of  misery  only,  but  the  utter  de- 
struction of  existence."  He,  with  Democritus, 
however,  believed  in  the  eternity  of  matter. 
"  The  Sadducees  say  that  there  is  no  resur- 
rection, neither  angel,  nor  spirit."  b 

A  belief  in  eternity  is  of  necessity  held  by  all 
Christians,  and  indeed  to  the  reality  of  its  ex- 
istence but  few  infidels  of  modern  days  refuse 
assent. 

"  'Tis  the  Divinity  that  stirs  within  us, 
'Tis  heaven  itself  that  points  out  an  hereafter, 
And  intimates  eternity  to  man."  c 

But  there  are  some  of  us  who  are  looking 
forward  to  an  indistinct  future  when  eternity 
shall  appear,  who  believe  that  it  will  be  created, 
but  deny  its  present  existence.  Every  doubt 
on  this  point  is,  however,  removed  by  the  words 
of  that  book  in  which  we  read  of  the   "  High 

a  Arist.  Eth.  Nicom.  b.  iii.  b  Acts,  xxiii.  8. 

c  Addison. 

c  3 
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and  Lofty  One  that  inhabiteth  eternity." a  From 
that  source,  therefore,  and  from  that  alone,  we 
draw  full  assurance  that  eternal  Being,  to  which 
we  are  about  to  direct  our  thoughts,  is  not  the 
uncertain  creation  of  the  imagination.  There 
we  learn  that  eternity  is  Being  which  now  is 
and  is  now  present. 

The  nature  of  eternity  we  will  not  now  at- 
tempt to  define,  for  we  must  "  regard  the  de- 
finition as  rather  the  end  of  our  inquiry  than 
its  commencement.  Indeed  this  may  generally 
be  observed  of  metaphysical,  or  rather  psycho- 
logical, inquiries :  they  are  not  like  those  of  the 
mathematician,  who  must  begin  by  defining ; 
but  that  is  because  his  definition  is  in  fact  a 
statement  of  part  of  the  hypothesis  in  each 
proposition.  Thus  whoever  enunciates  any  pro- 
position respecting  a  property  of  the  circle,  pre- 
dicates that  property  of  a  figure  whose  radii  are 
all  equal,  and  it  is  as  if  he  began  by  saying, 
'  Let  there  be  a  curve  line  such  that  all  the 
straight  lines  drawn  from  its  points  to  another 
point  within  it  are  equal,  then  I  say  that  the 
rectangles  are  equal ;  which,  &c.'  The  general 
definition  only  saves  the  trouble  of  repeating 
a  Isa.  lvii.  15. 
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this  assumption  as  part  of  the  hypothesis  in  each 
proposition.  But  the  nature  of  any  thing  of 
which  we  discourse  in  psychology  is  not  the 
hypothesis  we  start  from  ;  it  is  the  goal  or  con- 
clusion we  are  seeking  to  arrive  at.  Indeed,  so 
it  is  in  physical  science  also  ;  we  do  not  begin, 
but  end,  by  denning  the  qualities  of  bodies,  or 

their  action  on   one    another But 

there  must  be  a  definition  of  terms  which  does 
not  imply  our  stating  the  nature  of  the  thing 
defined ;  it  only  implies  that  we  must  under- 
stand what  the  thing  is  to  which  the  given  word 
applies."  a  Thus,  although  we  are  as  yet  unable 
to  give  a  satisfactory  definition  of  that  of  which 
it  is  our  object,  in  the  course  of  inquiry,  to 
obtain  a  clear  idea,  it  is  necessary  to  understand 
what  that  Being  is  which  we  propose  to  contem- 
plate. 

Now  a  full  and  complete  idea  of  the  word 
Eternity  is,  I  think,  given  by  the  conception  of 
Being  which  has  had  no  beginning,  and  which 
will  have  no  end  of  Being,  which  includes  in  its 
duration  the  infinite  past  and  the  infinite  future. 
It  is  in  accordance  with  this  meaning  of  the  word 
that  we  find  that  those  who  have  endeavoured 

a  Lord  Brougham. 
C  4 
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to  obtain  clear  ideas  upon  this  subject  have 
usually  considered  the  whole  duration  of  eternity 
as  formed  of  two  parts  :  — 

Infinitum  a  parte  post:  a  beginning  and  no 
end,  or  the  infinite  future. 

Infinitum  a  parte  ante:  an  end  and  no  be- 
ginning, or  the  infinite  past. 

By  the  earnest  contemplation  of  these  two 
divisions  we  hope  to  attain  a  full  and  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  the  word. 

But,  as  we  advance  in  the  examination  of  our 
subject,  we  shall  be  obliged  to  allude  to  the 
course  of  Time.  It  will  therefore  be  necessary 
to  obtain  clear  ideas  of  its  nature,  and  a  short 
digression  must  then  be  made  for  this  purpose, 
but  it  will  lead  us  back  better  fitted  for  resuming 
the  contemplation  of  Eternity.  After  having  thus 
dwelt  upon  the  nature  of  time  and  of  eternity 
we  shall  be  prepared  to  consider  whether  there 
subsists  between  them  any  proportion  or  relation, 
or  whether  they  be  absolutely  different  and 
distinct. 
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We  have  now  to  contemplate  the  Infinite  Past 
and  the  Infinite  Future.  Many  may  be  inclined 
to  rest  satisfied  with  the  first  ideas  which  these 
expressions  are  calculated  to  raise,  and  they  may 
believe  that  their  further  development  would 
lead  to  results  of  little  importance,  while  the 
attempt  would  be  attended  with  great  diificulty. 

But  let  these  words  pass  slowly  before  the  eye 
of  contemplation,  and  perhaps  attention  may 
suggest  points  for  consideration  which  easily 
escape  careless  observation ;  and  let  us  hope  that 
the  results  drawn  from  a  careful  examination 
and  full  developement  of  the  subject  will  induce 
us  to  look  upon  eternity  with  feelings  of  more 
than  usual  awe,  and  lead  the  mind  to  a  more 
perfect  comprehension  of  subjects  calculated  to 
inspire  feelings  of  solemn  admiration  and  hopeful 
confidence. 

What  is  the  Infinite  Past  ?  The  conception 
generally  entertained  by  those  whose  inclination 
leads  them  to  the  consideration  of  such  questions, 
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is  that  the  Infinite  Past  represents  a  point  of 
duration  infinitely  remote  from  the  present,  a 
point  which  is  endeavoured  to  be  made  ap- 
preciable by  the  mind  by  the  adoption  of  a 
negative  mode  of  explanation,  by  the  statement 
of  that  which  is  in  reality  a  succession  of  points, 
not  one  of  which  truly  represents  the  Being  of 
which  we  are  in  search.  The  imagination  is 
called  upon  first  to  realise  the  idea  of  an  instant 
of  time  at  the  greatest  possible  distance  back- 
wards from  the  present ;  and  when  we  believe 
that  success  has  attended  this  attempt,  it  is 
necessary  to  make  a  further  effort  in  order  to 
look  upon  the  Infinite  Past  as  a  point  still  more 
remote/  I  have  endeavoured  to  state  shortly 
and  fairly  this  mode  of  realising  the  idea  ;  and  I 
think  that  even  those  most  disposed  at  first  to 
deny  the  correctness  of  the  explanation  so  given 
will,  after  consideration,  acknowledge  that,  how- 
ever the  most  usual  modes  of  attempting  to 
convey  ah  idea  of  the  Infinite  Past  may  be  varied, 

a  "  We  can  only  judge  of  time  by  a  succession  of  impres- 
sions on  the  mind,  and  it  is  usually  by  supposing  an  infinite 
succession  that  we  arrive  at  our  notion  of  eternity." — 
Hind's  History  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  Christianity, 
vol.  i.  ch.  v. 
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they  must,  when  rigidly  examined  and  dissected, 
end  in  the  same  result. 

I  find  it  impossible  to  realise  the  idea  of  this 
supposed  point ;  it  is  to  me  one  utterly  incon- 
ceivable by  the  imagination,  for,  however  dis- 
posed the  mind  may  be  towards  the  investigation, 
and  however  ardently  it  may  wish  for  enlighten- 
ment, and  however  sincerely  it  may  hope,  and 
even  believe,  that  success  has  attended  its  efforts, 
there  must  necessarily  always  exist  this  diffi- 
culty, —  that  to  whatever  remote  distance  in  the 
past  the  imagination  may  travel  backwards,  and 
were  it  even  then  to  proceed  to  a  point,  or  to 
ten  thousand  points,  each  still  further  distant  in 
the  past,  there  must  still  be  a  point  in  the  In- 
finite Past  infinitely  more  remote.  We  have,  in 
truth,  been  attempting  continually  to  add  to  the 
duration  of  Being  without  beginning  ;  of  Being, 
the  past  duration  of  which  is  infinite,  and  there- 
fore immeasurable  and  not  susceptible  of  increase. 
Thus  the  Infinite  Past  cannot  be  represented 
by  any  point,  real  or  imaginary ;  so  that,  while 
we  have  perhaps  fondly  indulged  the  hope  that 
reason  and  examination  would  remain  satisfied 
with  the  idea  which  we  had  been  taught  to  form, 
reflection  at  length  awakens  us  to  the  certainty 
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that  our  success  has  been  failure,  and  that  our 
hopes  have  been  as  those  of  the  "  foolish  man 
which  built  his  house  upon  the  sand."  Now 
this  apparent  inability  to  realise  a  correct  idea 
of  the  Infinite  Past,  and  the  disappointment 
which  has  attended  our  attempt,  cannot  arise 
from  the  nature  of  the  subject,  for  the  actual 
Being  we  must  admit  to  be  real. 

We  have  seen  that  the  explanation  of  the 
Infinite  Past,  which  we  have  just  considered,  not 
only  does  not  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  that 
which  it  endeavours  to  make  plain,  but  that  it 
gives  us  reason  to  believe  that  our  eyes  have 
been  dazzled  by  a  false  and  uncertain  light.  We 
will  therefore  endeavour  to  acquire  a  more  satis- 
factory idea  of  the  Infinite  Past;  but,  before 
making  the  attempt,  let  us  devote  a  few  thoughts 
to  the  nature  of  Time. 
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Two  meanings  have  been  attached  to  the  word 
Time,  and  between  these  we  must  carefully  dis- 
tinguish. One  meaning  is  understood  when 
the  word  is  applied  to  those  arbitrary  divisions 
which  we  call  days,  years,  &c,  and  which  we 
have  adopted  in  order  that  we  may  have  a  fixed 
standard  to  which  we  may  refer  as  admeasure- 
ments of  any  limited  amount  of  duration.  It  is 
when  used  in  this  sense  that  Locke  calls  time 
"  the  measure  of  duration,"  not  meaning  thereby 
that  a  day  or  a  year  is  the  measure  of  indefinite 
duration,  but  rather  of  proportional  duration ;  as 
an  inch  or  a  foot  is  not  the  measure  of  space  or 
indefinite  extension,  but  rather  of  proportional 
extension.  Time  used  in  this  sense  means  one 
of  those  artificial  divisions  which  are  adapted  to 
the  powers  and  wants  of  man,  and  give  us  a 
"  mode  by  which  the  human  mind  perceives  the 
occurrence  of  events."  The  other,  which  may 
be  called  the  absolute  meaning,  is  understood 
when  the  word  is  used  to  embrace  that  which  is 
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of  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future,  and  not 
to  define  a  particular  admeasurement.  It  is 
then  the  representative  of  a  duration  regarding 
the  nature  of  which  our  ideas  may  perhaps  be 
somewhat  uncertain.  It  is  not  an  hour,  nor  a 
day,  nor  a  year  : 

"  For  time,  though  in  eternity,  applied 
To  motion,  measures  all  things  durable 
By  present,  past,  and  future."  a 

It  is  Time  when  thus  generally  applied  that 
will  be  the  subject  of  reflection  in  the  follow- 
ing pages,  and  it  is  the  active  cause  of  its 
manifestation  which  we  shall  now  attempt  to 
ascertain. 

Now,  we  find  that  the  appearance  of  time  is 
modified  in  every  conceivable  way  by  the  various 
aspects  under  which  it  is  presented  to  the  ob- 
servation of  our  senses.  When  we  pass  round 
the  globe  from  west  to  east  or  from  east  to 
west,  the  watch  gives  no  correct  notion  of  local 
time.  This  can  only  be  ascertained  by  the  aid 
of  an  astronomical  observation.  For  were  we 
to  start  at  noon  and  travel  westward,  so  as  to 
return  to  the  same  spot  in  twenty-four  hours, 
the   sun   would   appear    stationary    during   the 

a  Parad.  Lost,  book  v.  1.  581. 
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whole  time;  and  upon  a  sun-dial  carried  with  us 
the  shadow  would  always  remain  the  same 
length,  always  point  in  the  same  direction. 
Were  we  similarly  to  start  at  noon  and  travel 
eastward,  so  as  to  return  to  the  same  spot  in 
twenty-four  hours,  we  should  twice  pass  through 
every  hour  of  the  day  and  night,  twice  should 
we  see  the  sun  set,  twice  should  we  see  him  rise, 
twice  would  the  shadow  upon  the  dial  point 
towards  the  pole,  twice  would  it  increase  in 
length,  twice  diminish. 

And,  even  in  a  physical  point  of  view,  distance 
does  not  make  these  cases  absolutely  impossible  ; 
for  as  we  leave  the  equator,  the  circular  length 
of  each  succeeding  parallel  of  latitude  continually 
decreases,  until  at  each  pole  it  becomes  nothing. 
Were  we  then,  as  before,  to  travel  westward  or 
eastward  within  a  certain  moderate  distance  of 
the  pole,  in  one  instance  the  sun  would  appear 
stationary,  and  in  the  other  he  would  twice  be 
seen  to  describe  a  circle  in  the  heavens.  In 
practice,  as  is  well  known,  a  ship  sailing  round 
the  world  from  east  to  west,  or  from  west  to 
east,  either  loses  or  gains  a  day  in  her  reckoning, 
so  that  upon  return  to  port  her  crew  would  find 
that  a  day  had  been  taken  from,  or  added  to, 
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their  length  of  life ;  and  let  it  be  remembered 
that  if  (in  order  to  remain  day  and  night  within 
the  rays  of  the  sun)  the  voyage  were  made 
within  the  polar  circle,  the  accompanying  dial 
would  record  each  day  as  one  of  twenty-four 
hours,  and  the  whole  number  of  days  as  it  would 
appear  to  the  ship's  crew. 

We  all  know  that  electricity,  light,  and  sound 
are  not  instantaneously  propagated  through 
space,  but  that  they  travel  at  certain  known  and 
different  rates  of  speed ;  and  with  a  sensation  of 
wonder  we  have  all  listened  to  the  opinion  of 
astronomers,  that  there  are  at  this  moment  stars 
in  existence  within  that  range  of  vision  which 
the  telescope  gives,  the  light  from  which  has 
not  yet  reached  our  earth,  —  light  which  may 
this  night  meet  the  observer's  glance,  or  which 
may  yet  require  the  lapse  of  untold  ages  before 
it  falls  upon  his  eye.  Now,  whether  this  opinion 
be  correct  or  not,  it  involves  a  supposition  the 
reality  of  which  is  not  only  perfectly  and  clearly 
possible,  but  is  one  which  falls  within  the  scope 
of  probability.  But  while  our  thoughts  are 
dwelling  upon  the  fact  that  rays  of  light  may  be 
rapidly  nearing  us  from  unknown  worlds,  how 
strikingly  comes  home  to  us  Dr.  Babbage's  beau- 
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tiful  idea,  that  an  undulation  once  given,  although 
constantly  and  uniformly  diminishing  in  inten- 
sity, is  borne  continually  onward  into  the  depths 
of  space,  carrying  with  it  to  the  remotest  orb 
tidings  of  earthly  action  ! 

Every  one  of  us  is  familiar  with  that  well- 
known  example  of  an  undulation  which  is  given 
by  the  effects  of  a  stone  when  dropped  into  still 
water.  We  can  readily  imagine  a  fish,  while 
basking  in  the  sunshine,  to  be  somewhat  startled 
by  the  close  approach  of  the  missile,  and  to  make 
off*  at  full  speed  so  soon  as  he  recovered  from  his 
alarm.  He  would  quickly  reach  and  pass  beyond 
the  outer  circle  of  undulation  ;  but  if  he  then 
paused  to  consider  whether  there  were  just  cause 
for  fear,  the  same  undulation  in  its  extending 
circle  would  overtake  him  and  pass  beyond. 
Should  the  fish  not  happen  to  be  of  a  very 
courageous  temperament,  and  should  he  conse- 
quently determine  discretion  to  be  the  better  part 
of  valour,  he  would  again  take  to  flight,  again 
place  himself  within  the  influence  of  the  undula- 
tion, again  go  beyond  its  power.  And  the  limit 
to  the  repetition  of  this  process  is  clearly  only  to 
be  found  in  the  physical  properties  of  matter. 
If  we  were  in  a  railway  train  upon  the  Great 
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Western  that  left  Exeter  immediately  after  an 
explosion  of  gunpowder,  and  travelled  at  a  rate 
a  little  greater  than  that  of  sound,  we  should 
overtake  the  undulation,  hear  the  report,  and 
pass  beyond  its  reach.  If  our  pace  then  slightly 
slackened  upon  an  adverse  gradient,  the  undula- 
tion would  overtake  us,  we  should  again  hear  the 
report,  and  the  sound  of  it  would  then  be  carried 
on  to  those  beyond  us.  If  we  then  got  up  the 
steam  and  increased  our  pace,  we  should  once 
more  reach  the  undulation,  hear  the  report,  and 
pass  on  to  localities  the  inhabitants  of  which  were 
yet  to  hear  tidings  of  the  explosion.  And  the 
number  of  repetitions  of  the  same  report  which 
one  individual  might  thus  hear  is  clearly  limited 
only  by  the  penetrating  power  of  sound,  and  by 
the  perceptive  power  of  our  own  faculties. a 

Upon  the  naked  eye,  a  ray  of  light  which  has 
travelled  a  "  distance  inexpressible  by  numbers 

a  Sound  travels  1142  feet  in  a  second,  or  thirteen  miles 
in  a  minute  ;  and  railway  speed  has  not  yet,  I  believe,  ex- 
ceeded two  miles  in  a  minute,  —  so  that  at  present  we  are 
unable,  practically,  to  illustrate  these  facts.  We  can,  how- 
ever, place  ourselves  in  such  a  position  that  the  same  sound 
shall  return  to  our  ear  after  having  passed  over  different 
amounts  of  distance.  Hence  the  pleasing  effect  of  the  re- 
peating echo. 
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that  have  name "  cannot  produce  a  perceptible 
impression  ;  and  when  we  remember  the  depths 
of  infinity  and  the  velocity  of  light,  we  at  once 
see  that  these  undulations  must  be  rapidly  carried 
far  beyond  the  limited  reach  to  which  our  present 
senses  extend ;  and  we  may  perhaps  hesitate  to 
believe  that  a  sentient  being  can  equal  in  ra- 
pidity of  progression  the  phenomena  of  a  material 
creation.     But  we  can  readily  realise  the  idea  of 
a  being  possessing  senses   similar  to  our  own, 
similar  in  kind  but  immeasurably   superior  in 
degree.     Let  us  imagine  two  beings,  A  and  B, 
thus  endowed,  at  a  station  S  before  a  clock  in 
action  situated  at  any  distance  from  them.     If, 
then,  we  imagine  A  to  approach  the  clock  with 
the  velocity  of  light,  he  would  see  the  hands  pass 
over  exactly  double  the  space  that  they  would 
appear  to  B  to  pass  over ;  and  if  B  receded  from 
the  station  S  with  the  velocity  of  light,  then  would 
the  hands  of  the  clock  appear  to  him  perfectly 
stationary.     Let  us  suppose  S  to  be  opposite  a 
point  from  which  drops  of  water  are  uniformly 
falling ;  then  if  A,  as  before,  similarly  approached 
that  point,   he   would  see  twice  the  number  of 
drops  fall  that  B  would  see  if  he  remained  sta- 
tionary ;  and  in  order  to  see  as  many  drops  as  A 
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saw,  he  would  be  obliged  to  recede  from  S  at  a 
rate  three  times  that  of  light ;  but  the  drops  of 
water  would  appear  to  him  to  be  rising  and  not 
falling.  It  is  true  that  perception  of  this  ap- 
parent difference  in  that  which  is  a  reality,  is 
utterly  beyond  the  limits  of  our  faculties ;  but 
we  can  conceive  such  an  enlargement  of  their 
power,  or  such  modification  of  matter,  as  would 
bring  the  occurrence  of  these  appearances  (which 
have  here  been  introduced  as  undoubted  facts, 
and  not  as  the  speculations  of  a  visionary  theory) 
strictly  within  the  bounds  of  probability.  And 
it  is  mathematically  true,  that  to  an  individual 
approaching  a  clock,  the  hands  must  appear  to 
move  faster  than  they  would  appear  to  do  to 
one   who   is    receding   or   even  stationary. a     A 

a  Let  a  =  the  rate  of  travelling  in  feet  per  hour  of  A,  who 

T 

is  approaching  an  ordinary  clock  ;  let  -p  =  the  length  of  the 

hour-hand  in  feet ;  and  let  P  be  its  point :  then  r  =  the 
rate  of  P  (nearly)  as  seen  by  a  stationary  observer  in  feet 
per  hour ;  and  let  b  =  the  velocity  of  light  in  feet  per  hour. 
Required  the  ratio  of  the  apparent  difference  of  r  as  seen 
by  A  who  approaches  the  clock,  and  by  B  who  remains 
stationary  at  any  distance  from  it. 

Let  ?*,  =  the  rate  of  P  as  seen  by  A  :  then  —  =  ratio  re- 
quired. 

New  in  order  to  ascertain  the  position  of  P  as  apparent 
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familiar  practical  illustration  of  this  idea,  as 
applied  to  sound,  is  afforded  by  the  fact,  that 
soldiers    marching   in    column,    with    the   band 

to  A  at  any  given  point  in  his  approach,  the  time  occupied 

by  him  in  travelling  to  that  point  must  be  added  to  the  time 

required  by  light  to  travel  the  same  distance,  and  this  sum 

will  be  the  amount  of  time  apparently  described  to  A  upon 

the  face  of  the  clock  : 

a  a  a  +  b 

,\  ri  =  r  +  -jr  =  (-j-  +  1)  r  =  —j—  .  r  ; 

,  rx        a  -f  b 
and  — L  =  — j — . 
r  b 

Let  A  approach  the  clock  with  a  velocity  equal  to  that  of 

light ; 

then  °^A  =  2,  and  -^  =  2. 
b  r 

That  is,  P  would  appear  to  A  to  move  with  double  the 
velocity  with  which  it  would  appear  to  B  to  move.  It 
would  occupy  the  same  length  of  time,  and  appear  to  pass 
over  twice  the  space. 

Let  a  =  4  .  5280  =  21,120,  the  ordinary  walking  pace  of 

a  man  in  feet  per  hour  ; 

T 

let  —  =  5,  the  hour-hand  of  a  church-clock  in  feet ; 

D 

then  r  =  30  ; 

let  b  =  200,000 .  5280 .  60 .  60,  the  rate  of  light  in  feet  per 

hour  ; 
a  +  b      3,801,600,021,120  ___,  r,  _,    ,  1 


then  ^-^  =  "'"     ,^^:  ':!"  and-^-  =  l  + 


b         3,801,600,000,000  r  '   180,000,000 

nearly. 

In  any  given  amount  of  time,  therefore,  P  would  appear 
to  A  to  pass  over  a  space  greater  by  one  180  millionth  than 
that  which  it  would  appear  to  B  to  pass  over. 
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leading,  are  unable  to  keep  time  and  step  simul- 
taneously. 

We  have  said  that  it  is  possible  to  conceive  the 
existence  of  beings  "  possessing  senses  similar  to 
our  own,  similar  in  kind  but  immeasurably  su- 
perior in  degree ;"  but  such  beings  are  not  purely 
imaginary,  for  have  we  not  been  taught  that  we 
ourselves  shall  be  such  when  we  "  arise  with  our 
bodies  "  from  the  power  of  the  grave,  and  ascend 
into  everlasting  habitations  ?  If  we,  then,  should 
pass  from  earth  to  heaven,  and  move  at  a  rate 
alternately  faster  and  slower  than  that  of  light, 
then  would  one  and  the  same  occurrence  upon 
earth  appear  to  our  perceptive  faculties  as  if 
repeated  ad  infinitum.  And  were  we  to  travel 
to  the  sun  at  any  speed  whatever,  we  should,  at 
our  arrival  there,  have  seen  occurrences  taking 
place  in  a  duration  of  time  (say)  ten  minutes 
less  than  they  would  have  appeared  to  have 
occupied  to  a  stationary  observer,  whether  he 
were  placed  upon  the  earth  or  upon  the  sun,  or 
remained  in  any  other  spot  throughout  space 
that  was  within  the  range  of  vision.  And  if  we 
were  to  leave  a  star  situated  at  such  a  distance 
from  the  earth  that  the  passage  of  light  from  one 
to  the  other  would  occupy  one  hundred  years, 
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and  were  to  travel  to  our  earth  in  one  second  of 
earthly  time,  we  should  in  that  single  second 
perceive  all  the  daily  and  annual  revolutions  of 
the  earth,  and  all  that  had  occurred  among  its 
inhabitants  during  the  previous  century.  And  if 
light  travel  (say)  at  ten  times  the  speed  of  sound, 
we  should  hear  all  that  had  occurred  during  the 
previous  thousand  years.  Were  we  then  to 
return  from  the  earth  to  that  distant  orb  in  one 
hundred  years  of  earthly  time,  then  should  we  hear 
distributed  through  those  hundred  years  all  that 
had  taken  place  upon  the  earth  during  the  pre- 
ceding nine  hundred,  and  a  century  would  be 
the  time  given  to  us  in  which  to  observe  the 
minute  changes  which  would  take  place  among 
visible  objects  daring  a  single  second.* 

a  "  Lord  Rosse's  great  telescope  may  at  this  very  moment 
positively  look  backwards  through  time  by  the  space  of  thirty 
millions  of  years,  and  be  now  revealing  to  us  a  star  in  the 
position  it  occupied  at  that  vast  distance  in  the  past.  Now 
we  know  that  the  sun,  with  his  revolving  planets,  is  ap- 
proaching that  star  at  a  rate  which  will  carry  us  through 
the  whole  intermediate  distance  in  250  millions  of  years, 
so  that,  if  such  star  continued  to  exist,  those  identical 
changes  in  its  aspect  which,  to  the  eye  of  a  stationary 
observer,  require  280  millions  of  years  for  their  mani- 
festation, would,  to  one  who  should  accompany  our  earth 
in  her  immeasurable  orbit,  occupy  but  250  millions  of  years 
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These  views  have  been  very  ably  and  fully 
exemplified  in  a  little  work  called  "  The  Stars 
and  the  Earth,"  by  an  anonymous  writer.  And 
it  is  in  his  words  that  I  propose  to  conclude  this 
short  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  time :  — 

"  We  have  to  show  that  the  phenomena  of  the 
universe  which  are  referable  to  space  and  time 
may  be  .  .  .  well  conceived,  as  forming  together 
a  single  point ;  .  .  .  that  a  space  of  time  which  we 
call  long  or  short,  is  actually  and  really  caused 
by  our  human  mode  of  comprehension. 

"  Let  us  suppose  that  from  some  given  time, 
for  example  from  to-day,  the  course  of  the  stars 
and  of  our  earth  becomes  twice  as  rapid  as 
before,  and  that  the  year  passes  by  in  six 
months,  each  season  in  six  weeks,  and  each  day 
in  twelve  hours ;  that  the  period  of  the  life  of 
man  is  in  like  manner  reduced  to  one  half  of  its 
present  duration,  so  that,  speaking  in  general 
terms,  the  longest  human  life,  instead  of  eighty 
years  lasts  for  forty,  each  of  which  contains  as 
many  of  the  new  days  of  twelve  hours  as  the 
former  years  did  when  the  days  were  twenty -four 
hours  long ;  the  drawing  of  our  breath  and  the 

in  their  occurrence,  and  would  yet  present  the  same  pro- 
portional lengths  of  duration." 
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stroke  of  the  pulse  would  proceed  with  double 
their  usual  rapidity,  and  our  new  period  of  life 
would  appear  to  us  of  the  normal  length. 

"  The  hands  of  the  clock  would  no  longer 
make  the  circuit  in  one  hour  and  in  twelve,  but 
the  long  hand  in  thirty  minutes,  the  short  one 
in  six  hours.  The  development  of  plants  and 
animals  would  take  place  with  double  their  usual 
speed,  and  the  wind  and  the  lightning  would 
consume  in  their  rapid  course  but  one  half  of 
their  present  time. 

"  With  these  suppositions,  I  ask  in  what  way 
should  we  be  affected  by  the  change  ?  The 
answer  to  this  question  is,  We  should  be  cog- 
nizant of  no  change.  We  should  even  consider 
one  who  supposed  or  who  attempted  to  point  out 
that  such  a  change  had  taken  place,  was  mad, 
or  we  should  look  upon  him  as  an  enthusiast. 
We  should  have  no  possible  ground  to  consider 
that  any  other  condition  had  existed. 

"  Now,  as  we  can  determine  the  lapse  of  any 
period  of  time  only  by  comparison  or  by  mea- 
suring it  with  some  other  period,  and  as  every 
division  of  time  which  we  use  in  our  comparison 
or  in  our  measurements  has  been  lessened  by 
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one  half  its  duration,  the  original  proportion 
would  still  remain  unchanged. 

"  Our  forty  years  would  pass  as  the  eighty 
did ;  we  should  perform  everything  twice  as 
quickly  as  before ;  but  as  our  life,  our  breath, 
and  movements  are  proportionately  hastened,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  measure  the  increased 
speed,  or  even  to  remark  it.  As  far  as  we  could 
tell,  everything  had  remained  precisely  as  it  was 
before,  not  comparative  but  absolutely,  provided 
we  had  no  standard  external  to  the  accelerated 
course  of  events  in  the  world,  by  which  we  could 
perceive  the  changes  or  measure  them. 

"  A  similar  result  would  follow  if  we  imagined 
the  course  of  time  reduced  to  the  fourth,  instead 
of  to  the  half,  so  that  the  year  would  consist  of 
three  months,  —  the  greatest  age  of  man  would 
be  reduced  to  twenty  of  the  present  years,  —  and 
our  entire  life,  with  that  of  all  the  creatures 
about  us,  would  be  passed  in  a  proportionately 
shortened  period.  In  this  case  we  should  not 
only  not  perceive  the  change,  but  we  should  in 
reality  suffer  no  change,  since  we  should  live  to 
see  every  thing  which  we  should  otherwise  have 
seen,  and  all  the  experience  and  the  events  of 
our  life,  in  their  duration   and  with  their  con- 
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sequences,  would  remain  unchanged  in  the  re- 
lations which  they  bear  to  one  another. 

"  For  the  same  reasons,  if  the  period  and 
processes  of  life,  and  the  course  of  events  in  the 
world  around  us,  were  accelerated  a  thousand  or 
a  million  times,  or,  in  short,  if  they  were  infi- 
nitely shortened,  we  should  obtain  a  similar 
result ;  and  we  can  in  this  way  imagine  the 
entire  course  of  the  history  of  the  world  com- 
pressed into  a  single  immeasurably  short  space 
of  time,  without  our  being  able  to  perceive  the 
change,  —  in  fact,  without  our  having  undergone 
any  change.  For,  whether  any  space  of  time  is 
longer  or  shorter,  is  a  question  which  can  only 
be  answered,  and  which  can  indeed  only  be 
looked  upon,  as  reasonable,  if  we  are  able  to 
compare  the  time  to  be  measured  with  some 
other  limited  period ;  but  not  if  we  compare  it  to 
the  endless  duration  which  is  looked  upon  as 
without  beginning  and  without  end,  which  we 
call  <  Time.' 

"  Hence  the  proposition  that  for  the  occurrence 
of  any  given  event  a  certain  lapse  of  time  is 
requisite,  maybe  altogether  rejected.  This  time 
which  elapses  during  the  occurrence  is  rather 
accidental  than  necessary,  and  it  might  as  easily 
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be  any  other  period.  .  .  .  From  all  those  con- 
siderations it  becomes  sufficiently  clear  that 
Time  is  merely  a  mode  and  condition  by  which 
the  human  mind,  with  the  assistance  of  human 
senses,  perceives  the  occurrence  of  events,  whilst 
the  events  themselves,  in  all  their  fulness  and 
perfection,  may  occur  in  a  longer  or  a  shorter 
time,  and  thus  must  be  looked  upon  as  inde- 
pendent of  time.  A  thought  or  an  idea  is  some- 
thing momentary.  He  who  has  such  an  idea, 
has  it  entire  and  at  once.  But  he  who  wishes 
to  communicate  it  to  others,  requires  for  the 
purpose  a  certain  time,  just  as  such  a  space  is 
also  necessary  for  those  to  whom  it  is  communi- 
cated. Hence  time  is  not  necessary  for  the  ori- 
gination or  existence  of  the  idea,  but  only  for 
its  communication  and  comprehension ;  and  the 
idea  exists  as  independently  of  time,  as,  according 
to  the  points  we  have  discussed  before,  the  entire 
history  of  the  world  can  and  must  be  looked 
upon  as  independent  of  time.  Time  is  only  the 
rhythm  of  the  world1  s  history.11  a  .   .   . 

The  preceding  facts  and  suppositions,  which 
have  been  brought  forward   with  the  view  of 
illustrating   what   we    believe   to    be   the   true 
a  The  Stars  and  the  Earth,  p.  32. 
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theory  of  Time,  will  by  some  perhaps  be  thought 
uninteresting  and  visionary,  while  others  may 
consider  that  they  have  little  connexion  with 
the  subject.  They  have  been  designedly  varied, 
and,  upon  careful  examination,  all  will  be  found 
of  greater  or  less  force.  But  in  this  diversity 
it  is  hoped  that  every  mind  will  meet  with  a 
point  of  view  from  which  the  real  nature  of 
Time  may  be  seen  in  the  wished-for  light,  and 
that  we  all,  though  selecting  different  roads, 
may  together  reach  the  same  conclusion.  Satis- 
factorily, however,  to  bring  home  to  the  mind 
all  the  illustrations  that  have  been  advanced 
will,  it  is  true,  demand  from  some  a  certain 
slight  exertion  of  mental  power ;  but  their  con- 
sideration will  therefore  form  a  fitting  prepa- 
ration for  any  effort  of  the  intellect  which  may 
be  required  for  the  contemplation  of  Being 
purely  immaterial  in  its  character. 

This,  then,  is  the  result  when  the  word  Time 
means  one  or  more  of  those  divisions  which  we 
have  adopted  for  our  own  convenience ;  it  is 
then,  in  the  words  of  Locke,  "the  measure  of 
duration/'  But  when,  irrespectively  of  any 
certain  known  amount  of  duration,  it  is  used  to 
give  an  idea  either  of  a  part  or  of  the  ivhole  of 
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that  passing  Being  itself  which  is  of  the  past, 
the  present,  and  the  future,  then  time  is  not 
"  the  measure  of  duration;"  on  the  contrary, 
continually  broken  succession  is  the  measure  of 
the  whole  duration  of  time,  and  of  each  arbitrary 
portion  into  which  it  has  been  divided.  Each 
defined  and  limited  portion, — a  century,  or  ten 
thousand  years,  or  that  unknown  length  to  which 
the  whole  duration  of  time  shall  have  extended, 
—  is  pointed  out  not  by  unchanging  duration, 
but  by  the  broken  and  ever-changing  succession 
of  events  which  thus  becomes  a  measure  and 
an  indicator. 

It  is  change  in  succeeding  events  that  deter- 
mines the  length  of  a  day  and  of  a  year,  that 
affixes  their  beginning  and  their  end.  It  is  the 
rotation  of  the  earth  that  measures  out  the  day; 
it  is  by  the  sun's  apparent  path  among  the  con- 
stellations of  the  zodiac  that  the  year  is  measured 
out  and  defined. 

Time,  then,  is  the  result  of  successive  changes 
in  material  form.  As  it  is  the  chronicle  in  which 
these  are  recorded,  so  it  is  also  measured  by 
their  duration  ;  and  as  the  aspect  is  varied  under 
which  these  changes  are  presented  to  the  ob- 
servation of  our  senses,  so  must  also  vary  the 
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apparent  duration  of  that  time  of  which  they  are 
measure.  "  The  relation  of  these  changes  to 
each  other  is  termed  the  time  of  their  occurrence ; 
that  which  changes  the  least  frequently  is  said 
to  be  of  the  longest  duration.11* 

We  must  be  careful  to  bear  in  mind  that 
change  in  immaterial  Being  can  give  no  idea  of 
time.  The  consciousness  that  ideas  now  exist 
in  the  mind  is  independent  of  matter ;  and  neither 
the  contemplation  of  those  ideas,  nor  the  suc- 
cession of  others  which  arise  from  reflecting  upon 
their  mutual  relation,  can  give  any  knowledge 
of  time.  If  the  mind  take  no  note  of  material 
objects,  the  lapse  of  time  cannot  be  perceived. 
In  deep  thought,  in  dreaming,  and  when  the 
succession  of  ideas  is  rapid  and  their  impression 
vivid,  then  is  the  mind  far  from  all  sensible 
objects,  and  all  knowledge  of  time,  nay,  time 
itself,  is  lost.  It  is  true  that  frequently  we  are 
conscious  that  a  portion  of  time  has  passed  by 
while  we  have  been  earnestly  thinking ;  but  this 
knowledge  arises  solely  from  the  imperfection 
of  mental  operation.  During  the  season  of  even 
most  intense  thought,  momentary  glimpses  are 
caught  of  the  outward  world  around  us,  and  thus 
a  Principles  of  the  Human  Mind,  by  Alfred  Smee. 
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we  obtain  a  faint  and  imperfect  notion  of  the 
passage  of  time.  And  in  those  seasons  which 
occur  at  least  once  to  all,  and  it  may  be  oftener, 
when  the  mind  is  entirely  abstracted  from  all 
connexion  with  this  material  world,  then  it 
is  that  the  events  of  a  life  pass  before  us  in 
time  the  duration  of  which  is  inappreciable. 
"  For  the  brief  continuance  at  least  of  such 
moments  of  intense  existence,  the  limits  of  time 
seem  to  be  broken  through  or  removed.  To 
this  class  belong  those  brief  intervals  of  rapture 
which  are  enjoyed  in  the  midst  of  deep  and 
earnest  devotion,  —  or  of  proper  ecstasy,  which, 
so  far  as  it  is  genuine  and  real,  we  cannot  but 
consider  as  [the  enjoyment  of]  an  interval  of 
eternity  in  the  midst  of  time,  or  as  a  fleeting 
glance  into  the  higher  world  of  full  and  un- 
checked spiritual  life.  Even  the  inward  word- 
less prayer,  in  so  far  as  it  is  preceded  by  a 
real  emotion  of  the  heart  profoundly  agitating 
its  inmost  feelings,  is,  as  it  were,  a  drop  of 
eternity  falling  through  time  into  the  soul."a 

It  is  thus  evident  that  if  we  were  totally  un- 
conscious of  material  change  we  should  be  unable 
to  perceive  succession,  and  could  have  no  know- 
a  Schlegel,  p.  425. 
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ledge  of  time ;  and  that  to  a  spiritual  Being  so 
placed,  whether  in  his  own  nature  good  or  evil, 
temporary  or  eternal,  existence  would  occupy 
a  continual  present. 

We  find  no  difficulty  in  conceiving  the  idea 
of  a  greater  or  of  a  less  duration  of  time.  We 
perceive  that  an  addition  to  time  necessarily 
causes  an  increase  in  its  duration ;  we  readily 
admit  that  the  abstraction  of  any  amount  of 
time  would  necessarily  cause  a  decrease  in  its 
duration.  And  successive  additions  and  sub- 
tractions, by  which  we  thus  vary  the  whole 
duration  of  time,  must  necessarily  be  attended 
with  increase  or  diminution  proportional  both 
to  every  single  change  and  to  the  whole  of  time 
itself.  When  unlimited  addition  does  not  cause 
increase,  such  duration  is  not  time,  but  eternity. 
When,  after  unlimited  subtraction,  duration  still 
remains  unchanged,  such  duration  is  not  time, 
but  eternity. 

That  Being  which  would  be  decreased  by  the 
continuous  successive  division  of  a  limited  por- 
tion must  always  remain  in  existence ;  for,  could 
it  become  nothing,  there  would  be  an  end  of  the 
divisions,  and  they  would  not  be  continuous. 
That  Being  which  may  be  increased  by  the  sue- 
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cessive  addition  of  limited  parts  must  always 
remain  limited,  because  were  it  to  become  infi- 
nite continued  addition  could  not  produce  in- 
crease, nor  could  subtraction  then  cause  dimi- 
nution. Therefore,  the  addition  or  multiplication 
of  limited  Being,  repeated  without  limit,  does 
not  equal  the  infinite.  An  unlimited  number 
of  feet  is  not  infinity ;  an  unlimited  number  of 
hours  is  not  eternity. 

We  are  utterly  unable  to  imagine  any  limit 
to  extended  space.  We  naturally  adopt  the 
idea,  incorrect  though  it  be,  that  our  earth  is  a 
central  spot,  and  suppose  that  space  extends 
equally  in  every  direction.  We  are  ever  eager 
to  penetrate  deeper  and  still  deeper  into  its 
illimitable  bosom,  and  ever  find  the  immeasur- 
able still  deepening  before  the  utmost  flight  of 
imagination.  Thus,  even  with  our  limited  powers 
of  mind,  we  have  not  the  slightest  difficulty  in 
comprehending  either  the  reality  of  infinitely 
extended  space,  or  in  admitting  the  possibility, 
and  even  high  probability,  that  the  suns  and 
planets  which  throughout  infinity  follow  out 
their  appointed  courses  are  endless  in  repetition. 
Now,  as  these  orbs,  infinite  in  number,  do  not, 
and  cannot,  fill  the  infinite  space  in  which  they 
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are  revolving,  we  have  here  an  evident  illus- 
tration of  our  foregoing  conclusion, — that  the 
infinite  repetition  of  limited  Being  does  not  equal 
infinity.  "  Time,  however  exaggeratedly  it  may 
be  increased,  never  becomes  eternity;  for  time 
is  made  up  of  a  series  of  events,  each  having  a 
beginning  and  an  end.  Eternity  is  not  made 
up  of  events,  and  has  therefore  no  beginning, 
no  end."a 

When  stated  portions  of  time  are  compared 
together,  a  certain  fixed  and  unchanging  pro- 
portion is  the  result ;  but  we  are  accustomed  to 
hear  that  the  whole  of  time,  and,  consequently, 
that  any  portion  of  it,  "  becomes  nothing  when 
compared  with  eternity."  This  reasoning,  or 
rather  assumption,  appears  to  me  the  fruitful 
cause  of  difficulty ;  for  we  cannot,  by  any  effort 
of  the  mind,  really  and  truly  understand  how 
that  which,  when  viewed  in  one  light,  is  seen 
actually  to  exist,  and  to  possess  a  fixed  pro- 
portion, could,  when  viewed  in  another  light, 
lose  all  its  former  properties,  cease  to  be,  and 
become  as  nothing.  I  hope  that  the  reader 
who  shall  accompany  me  in  the  following  pages 
will  find  in  them,  and  in  his  own  reflections, 
a  Smee,  p.  281. 
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sufficient  reason  for  believing  in  the  absolute 
difference  of  time  from  eternity :  lie  will  then 
remember  that  no  comparison  can  be  instituted 
between  those  things  which  are  totally  dissi- 
milar ;  and  he  will  readily  see  that,  since  time 
and  eternity  are  in  every  respect  different,  they 
cannot  be  compared,  and,  consequently,  that  it 
is  incorrect  to  state  that  "  time  becomes  nothing 
when  compared  with  eternity."  It  probably 
may,  however,  be  considered  that  we  have  not 
proved  the  assertion  that  time  and  eternity  are 
distinct.  But  as  the  reflections  which  are  about 
to  pass  before  us  will  throw  additional  light 
upon  the  question,  it  will  be  more  satisfactory 
if  we  postpone  its  consideration  for  the  present. 
We  must  therefore  now  proceed  rather  upon 
assumption  than  conviction,  and  recur  hereafter 
to  the  contemplation  of  time,  as  distinguished 
from  eternity.  With  those  ideas,  therefore, 
which  we  have  obtained  from  the  preceding 
views  of  time,  let  us  once  more  return  to  the 
contemplation  of  the  Infinite  Past. 
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And  we  now  find  that  the  Infinite  Past  is  wholly 
distinct  from  Past  Time,  —  that  they  bear  no  pro- 
portion, nor  even  mutual"  relation,  whatever. 
Instead,  therefore,  of  endeavouring  to  imagine 
some  one  point  infinitely  remote  as  the  correct 
representative  of  the  Infinite  Past,  let  us  rather 
regard  it  as  Being  continuous  to  the  present,  so 
that,  when  speaking  of  the  Infinite  Past,  we  may 
not  form  an  incomplete  and  uncertain  idea  of 
some  one  point  infinitely  remote,  but  rather,  if  it 
be  possible  to  conceive  this  idea,  of  a  Being  the 
duration  of  which  is  present  and  yet  without 
beginning. 

The  Infinite  Past !  Being  without  Beginning ; 
Being  which  has  been  from  the  Infinite  Past ; 
Being  which  has  therefore  never  ceased ;  Being 
which  must  have  existed  in  the  instant  imme- 
diately preceding  the  present ;  Being  which  was 
present  as  this  thought  floated  in  the  imagin- 
ation, but  which  was  of  the  Infinite  Past  before 
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that  thought  was  present ;  Being  which  is 
therefore  not  an  infinitely  distant  point,  but 
rather  an  infinite  diffusion  existing  in  the  pre- 
sent. Such  is  the  Infinite  Past.  Such  is  Being 
without  beginning.  The  possibility  may  occur 
to  some  that,  in  the  hidden  depths  of  the  future, 
changes  may  take  place  sufficient  to  alter  the 
very  nature  of  "  Being  without  beginning." 
Although  the  Infinite  Past  exist  as  such  up  to 
the  present,  yet  may  Imagination  possibly  depict 
some  point  in  the  future  at  which  Memory 
might  recal  the  knowledge  of  Being  without 
beginning,  while  from  the  same  point  she  might 
also  recal  a  certain  period  between  that  point 
and  the  existing  present,  at  which  Being  with- 
out beginning  had  ceased  to  be  without  begin- 
ning. This  view  may  not  present  itself  to  the 
mind  of  every  one  who  contemplates  the  subject ; 
and  to  many  before  whose  vision  it  may  have 
passed,  the  feature  thus  disclosed  may  not 
appear  of  sufficient  importance  to  justify  a  pause 
in  our  onward  course  for  its  special  examination. 
But  as  it  is  expedient  in  long  and  abstruse 
arguments  that  the  first  principles  should  be 
apprehended  with  clearness  and  certainty,  I 
proceed    at   once    to    examine    this    doubt.       I 
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propose  to  inquire  whether,  notwithstanding  the 
termination,  such  Being  must  still  be  regarded 
as  without  beginning. 

It  is  to  be  admitted  that  we  know  neither 
the  nature  nor  number  of  the  attributes  or  pro- 
perties which  constitute  Being  without  begin- 
ning. We  are  unable  to  distinguish  those  which 
are  essential  from  those  which  are  accidental,  for 
such  Being  may  be  material  or  immaterial,  ever- 
changing  or  throughout  eternity  the  same, 
limited  in  extent  or  the  occupant  of  infinity ; 
but,  however  these  may  vary,  it  cannot  possibly 
ever  lose  its  peculiar  property  of  being  without 
beginning.  That  only  can  be  called  into  exist- 
ence which  does  not  now  exist.  Therefore,  that 
which  does  now  exist  cannot  be  called  into 
existence.  But  to  be  called  into  existence  is  to 
receive  a  beginning. 

That  which  now  is  cannot  receive  a  beginning 
either  in  the  present  or  in  the  future : 

Being  without  beginning  now  is : 

Therefore,  Being  without  beginning  cannot 
receive  a  beginning  either  in  the  present  or  in 
the  future : 

It  therefore  cannot  be  created  in  the  past, 
in  the  present,  or  in  the  future : 

E     4 
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Therefore  Being,  which  is  without  beginning 
now,  must  ever  be  without  beginning  ;  and  could 
it  possibly  cease  at  an  imagined  point  in  the 
future,  notwithstanding  the  termination,  such 
Being  must  still  be  regarded  as  without  begin- 
ning. So  that,  however  other  attributes  of 
Being  without  beginning  may  throughout 
eternity  vary  in  their  nature  or  in  their  number, 
that  peculiar  attribute  of  duration  in  the  Infinite 
Past  which  Being  without  beginning  must  have 
once  possessed  it  now  possesses  in  the  present, 
and  will  possess  in  the  future ;  therefore  the 
reasoning  which  we  employ  in  the  consideration 
of  this  peculiar  attribute  must  ever  be  applica- 
ble, and  the  results  we  obtain  correct,  at  what- 
ever point  that  consideration  may  take  place,  for, 
whether  contemplated  from  a  point  in  the  past, 
present,  or  in  the  future,  Being  without  beginning 
is  for  ever  without  beginning. 

There  is,  therefore,  no  point  so  far  distant  in 
the  future  but  that  Being  without  beginning 
must  exist  in  the  whole  of  the  Infinite  Past  as 
contemplated  from  this  point ;  that  is,  since  Being 
without  beginning  is  now  the  Infinite  Past,  so 
must  it  also  be  the  Infinite  Past  when  that 
Infinite  Past  which  continually  receives  addition 
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without  increase  includes  not  only  the  imme- 
diate Present,  but  also  all  that  duration  which  is 
included  between  the  Present  and  the  Infinite 
Future.  In  other  words,  that  which  exists  in 
the  Infinite  Past  is  now,  and  can  never  cease. 

We  have  necessarily  been  led  away  from  the 
immediate  subject  of  discussion,  and  have  in- 
directly and  unintentionally  arrived  at  the  same 
conclusion  to  which  we  should  have  been  con- 
ducted by  the  direct  thread  of  argument.  But 
the  train  of  thought  which  this  short  digression 
has  enabled  us  to  pursue  has  effected  the  object 
of  its  introduction,  and  has  convinced  us  that 
the  truth  of  all  ideas  relating  to  the  peculiar 
property  of  duration  in  the  Infinite  Past  must  be 
always  the  same,  at  whatever  point  of  duration 
those  ideas  may  be  conceived.  Let  us  now, 
therefore,  return  to  the  point  of  interruption, 
and  ascertain  whether  there  be  any  point  at 
which  Being  without  beginning  can  terminate. 

We  must  now  regard  Being  without  beginning 
not  only  as  that  which  has  existed  in  the  Infinite 
Past,  but  as  that  which  is  actually  so  existing, 
because  we  have  seen  that  it  is  now,  and  must 
always  continue,  without  beginning.  Now  we 
know  that  this  property  of  existence  without 
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beginning  can  never  vary;  consequently,  from 
whatever  point  this  Being  may  be  contemplated, 
its  aspect  must  ever  be  similar  to  that  it  now 
presents,  that  is,  it  must  ever  possess  the  pro- 
perty of  existence;  for  if  Being  without  be- 
ginning could  by  possibility  have  terminated  at 
a  certain  point  in  the  Past,  then  we  should  now 
be  inquiring  into  the  nature  of  Being  having  in 
the  Present  no  actual  existence,  but  yet  con- 
tinuing to  possess  that  property  of  existence  in 
the  Infinite  Past  which,  having  once  been  pos- 
sessed, can  never  be  absent.  Therefore,  that 
which  we  should  have  been  thus  examining 
would  be  Being  which  is  existing  in  the  Infinite 
Past,  but  supposed  to  have  ceased  to  exist  at  a 
certain  point  in  the  past,  and  therefore  not  now 
in  existence. 

The  mind  is  naturally  inclined,  when  dis- 
cussing metaphysical  questions,  to  seek  assist- 
ance from  the  analogy  of  sensible  objects. 
Nothing  can  be  more  erroneous.  We  are  pro- 
bably, at  this  moment,  forming  to  ourselves 
some  vague  image  of  a  chain,  endlessly  extend- 
ing away  from  us,  and  we  find  no  difficulty  in 
believing  that  it  may  have  a  commencement  at 
any  certain  distance.     But  that  which  we  are 
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now  attempting  to  comprehend  must  not  be 
compared  with  a  material  object,  or  even  con- 
ceived of  as  an  imaginary  mathematical  line  in 
space.  We  are  speaking  of  duration,  of  Being 
without  beginning,  Being  which,  throughout 
eternity,  is  now  enduring,  is  still  forming  a 
portion  of  existence,  which  is  therefore  now  in 
existence.  Now  present  existence,  as  a  pro- 
perty of  duration,  proves  presence,  although  it 
is  probable  that  it  is  only  in  reference  to  duration, 
whether  of  time  or  eternity,  that  this  reasoning 
is  true,  and  that  it  cannot  be  correctly  applied 
to  any  other  object  of  thought,  whether  visible  or 
invisible.  But  Being  without  beginning  is  now 
in  existence  ;  it  is  therefore  now  present. 

Again,  if  Being  without  beginning  could  ter- 
minate at  a  point  in  the  future  less  distant  from 
us  than  the  Infinite  Future,  there  would  neces- 
sarily be  a  point  in  Time  or  in  the  Infinite  Future 
yet  more  distant,  from  which  Being  without 
beginning  could  be  contemplated,  as  continuing 
to  exist  in  the  Infinite  Past,  but  as  having  ceased 
to  exist  at  a  certain  point  in  the  past,  and, 
therefore,  not  in  existence  at  that  then  present, 
but  now  future,  imagined  point  of  contemplation. 

But  we  know  that  Being  without  beginning 
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does  not  and  cannot  terminate  in  the  Infinite 
Past :  however,  therefore,  we  may  assume  its 
imaginary  termination  at  some  point  of  past, 
present,  or  future  time,  and  consequently  at 
some  point  describable  by  number,  its  existence 
must  ever  remain  in  the  Infinite  Past.  Conse- 
quently such  Being  must  be  in  existence  at 
every  imagined  point  of  contemplation,  whether 
that  be  past,  present,  or  future.  Thus  at  any 
point,  however  remote  in  the  past  or  the  future, 
Being  which  we  now  contemplate  as  without 
beginning  must  retain  so  much  of  its  peculiar 
attribute  as  to  enable  it  to  be  then  similarly 
contemplated  as  without  beginning,  and  conse- 
quently as  existing  in  the  Infinite  Past.  Being 
without  beginning  must  therefore  be  in  actual 
existence  at  that  most  remote  past  or  future 
point  of  contemplation.  It  is  Being  which 
cannot  be  effaced ;  it  is  Being  which  has  always 
existed,  is  now  existing,  and  must  always  exist. 
As  we  thus  see  that  the  termination  or  de- 
struction of  any  portion  of  Being  without  be- 
ginning is  impossible,  so  also  is  it  clear  that  all 
further  beginning  or  creation  of  Being  without 
beginning  is  likewise  impossible,  because  the  very 
act   of   creation   would   be   the   bestowal    of    a 
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beginning.  Therefore  the  whole  of  Being  with- 
out beginning  is  now  present  and  can  never 
cease.  It  can  therefore  neither  be  increased  nor 
diminished ;  its  duration  is  therefore  infinite, 
and  therefore  equal  to  that  of  eternity.  It  is 
therefore  equal  to  eternity,  and  therefore  eternal. 

Thus  has  there  passed  before  us  one  of  those 
two  portions  of  duration  which,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  our  inquiry,  we  selected  as  together 
constituting  Eternity.  We  have  attempted  to 
penetrate  the  mystery  which  overshadows  the 
Infinite  Past,  and  the  truth  of  our  conclusion  is, 
I  think,  as  evident  as  the  abstruse  nature  of  the 
subject  will  permit. 

A  similar  chain  of  reasoning  may  be  applied 
to  the  second  part  into  which  we  have  divided 
Eternity,  and  will  prove  that  Being  without  end 
is  now  and  has  always  been.  But  as  the  admission 
of  this  general  proposition  leads  to  important  re- 
flections, it  is  advisable  to  enter  more  fully  into 
its  examination. 
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WITHOUT  END. 

We  are  now  about  to  consider  the  Infinite 
Future  ;  the  Infinite  Future,  or  Being  without 
End. 

There  are  three  points  of  view  from  which 
Being  without  end  may  be  regarded.  It  may 
be  contemplated  from  a  point  in  the  past,  in  the 
present,  or  in  the  future ;  for  it  must  ever  retain 
its  peculiar  attribute  of  Being  without  end,  be- 
cause, of  whatever  changes  in  its  nature  or  its 
attributes  eternity  may  be  the  witness,  the  In- 
finite Future  must  ever  be  without  end.  So  that 
were  Being  without  end  possibly  to  receive  a 
beginning  in  the  past,  present,  or  future,  we  are 
assured  that,  even  admitting  the  possibility  of 
that  imagined  point  of  creation,  it  must  retain  its 
peculiar  attribute  of  Being  without  end :  thus,  as 
the  property  of  Being  without  beginning  cannot 
be  bestowed,  in  the  past,  present,  or  future3,  so 
neither  in  the  past,  present,  or  future  can  be  be- 
a  See  p.  55. 
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stowed  the  property  of  Being  without  end.  Thus, 
however  other  properties  of  Being  without  end 
may  vary,  it  must  ever  possess  that  of  con- 
tinuous existence.  At  the  first  glance,  no  diffi- 
culty appears  to  interfere  with  the  supposition 
that  Being  without  end  can  be  created  at  any 
future  point  of  time  ;  but,  remembering  that  such 
Being  is  essentially  different  from  all  ordinary 
subjects  of  contemplation,  let  us  endeavour  to 
ascertain  whether  the  facility  with  wThich  assent 
to  this  supposition  is  yielded  arises  from  a  con- 
viction of  truth,  or  from  carelessness  in  inquiry. 
Now,  if  Being  without  end  could  be  created 
at  a  point  in  the  future,  then  we  could  readily 
imagine  a  point  still  further  in  the  future  at 
which  Being  without  end  would  be  in  existence, 
but  from  which  could  be  contemplated  a  point 
in  the  past  beyond  which  such  Being  would 
have  no  existence.  We  should  then  be  contem- 
plating a  point  in  the  past  beyond  which  Being 
without  end  had  not  existed,  and  we  should 
perceive  in  the  past  the  termination  of  such 
Being.  But  Being  without  end  can  never  ter- 
minate, there  can  never  be  an  end  to  its  ex- 
istence. Being  without  end  is  that  which  exists 
in  the  Infinite  Future,  and  must  for  ever  remain 
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so  existing.  If  there  exist  a  moment  in  the 
present,  or  a  moment  after  the  present,  in  which 
Being  without  end  could  not  exist,  then  would 
there  clearly  be  a  portion  of  the  future  in  which 
such  Being  is  without  existence  ;  and  it  could 
not  then  be  said  to  be  the  occupant  of  the  In- 
finite Future,  because  before  its  birth  a  portion 
of  that  future  would  have  passed  away. 

If  such  creation  were  possible,  we  should  now 
be  inquiring  into  the  nature  of  Being  which, 
according  to  the  supposition,  is  not  now  in  ex- 
istence, but  which  must  ever  possess  the  property 
of  Being  without  end.  We  are  not  speaking  of 
a  sensible  object,  or  of  imaginary  extension,  but 
of  Being  an  end  to  the  existence  of  which,  were 
we  to  search  throughout  eternity,  we  should 
never  find.  It  is  Being  which  is  now  enduring 
without  end,  which  is  continually  forming  a  part 
of  existence,  which,  in  its  never-ending  duration, 
is  now  actually  in  existence.  But,  in  reference 
to  duration,  whether  of  time  or  of  eternity, 
present  existence  proves  presence.  Being  with- 
out end  is  therefore  now  present,  and  that  which 
exists  in  the  Infinite  Future  must  exist  in  the 
whole  of  the  future. 

The  present  existence  of  Being  without  end 
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is  an  undoubted  truth,  and  it  is  manifest  that 
such  Being  must  be  not  only  existing  in  the 
present,  but  also  that  it  must  exist  at  every 
possible  point  in  the  future.  Now,  if  this  Being 
were  created  in  the  present,  or  had  been  created 
at  any  point  in  the  past  less  distant  from  us 
than  the  Infinite  Past,  there  must  necessarily  be 
a  point  or  many  points  still  further  distant  in 
the  past  that  must  have  existed  previously  to 
its  creation.  Let  the  imagination  travel  back  to 
this  point  in  the  past,  and  thence  contemplate  the 
future  prospect.  From  that  imaginary  present  but 
past  point  of  contemplation,  we  should  perceive 
another  point  in  the  future  from  which  Being 
without  end  is  to  take  its  rise,  and  beyond  which 
it  would  be  existency  in  the  Infinite  Future  — 
Being,  be  it  remembered,  not  yet  in  existence 
at  the  point  of  contemplation,  but  nevertheless 
Being  which  cannot  have  an  end.  We  have 
seen  that  the  property  of  existing  in  the  Infinite 
Future  can  never  be  absent  ;  that  the  property 
of  Being  without  end  can  never  be  lost  or  de- 
stroyed. The  Being  therefore,  the  beginning  of 
which  we  imagine  at  a  point  in  the  future,  must 
be  Being  without  end.  But  Being  without  end 
must  be  now  present,  and  cannot  receive  a  be- 
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ginning  in  the  future ;  there  is,  therefore,  no 
point  so  far  distant  in  the  past  but  that  Being 
without  end  must  still  be  then  existing. 

Since,  then,  Being  without  end  must  exist  in 
the  Infinite  Future,  is  now  existing  in  the  Present, 
and  must  have  existed  at  any  point  in  the  past 
less  distant  than  the  Infinite  Past,  there  remains 
no  point  of  time  in  which  it  could  have  been 
created.  Its  duration,  therefore,  is  the  Infinite 
Past,  and  the  Infinite  Future  must  be  Being 
without  beginning. 
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Although  it  is  always  dangerous  to  treat  sub- 
jects of  this  nature  mathematically,  it  might, 
however,  be  satisfactory  to  some  if  the  true 
nature  of  Eternity  could  be  thus  illustrated.  We 
therefore  propose  to  introduce  what  is  in  fact 
merely  an  attempt  at  such  an  examination,  ex- 
pressing a  doubt  as  to  its  aptitude. 

But,  before  we  attempt  to  enter  into  this 
mathematical  inquiry,  let  us  turn  our  attention 
to  a  mode  of  expression  which,  although  it  may 
be  well  adapted  for  ordinary  discussion,  appears 
to  be  susceptible  of  improvement  when  applied 
to  the  subject  now  under  consideration.  The 
sense  will  not  be  altered,  but  we  shall  make  use 
of  language  which  carries  clearer  meaning,  and 
is,  I  think,  calculated  to  lead  us  more  readily  to 
a  correct  result.  I  propose  here  to  employ  the 
word  end  (the  term  of  logicians)  whether  alluding 
to  the  beginning  or  to  the  termination  of  any 
portion  of  space  or  of  duration.  A  short  illus- 
tration will  explain  my  intention.    Let  us  imagine 
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in  the  past,  present,  or  future,  a  material  object 
0,  which  during  the  continuance  of  its  limited 
existence  occupies  a  portion  of  space  or  a  portion 
of  duration,  and  let  us  in  each  case  suppose  this 
portion  to  be  included  between  A  and  B.  Xow, 
with  reference  both  to  space  and  duration,  it  is 
manifestly  of  no  importance  whatever  whether 
A  or  B  represent  that  point  which  would  or- 
dinarily be  called  the  end  of  0,  because  while  we 
dwell  upon  the  portion  of  space  included  between 
A  and  B  we  are  regarding  that  amount  of  extent 
which  0  occupied;  and  when  we  pass  either  A 
or  B  we  enter  that  portion  of  space  wherein  0 
has  no  existence,  or  we  are  regarding  that 
portion  of  duration  wherein  0  existed ;  and  when 
we  pass  either  A  or  B  we  enter  that  portion  of 
duration  wherein  0  has  no  existence:  that  is, 
both  A  and  B  represent  the  termination  of  the 
existence  of  0,  whether  considered  in  reference 
to  space  or  to  duration. 

Therefore,  in  this  sense,  the  word  end  may  be 
correctly  applied  to  the  beginning  and  to  the  ter- 
mination of  any  portion  of  space  or  of  duration. 

Let  us  once  more  conceive  the  idea  of  Being 
without  beginning,  that  is,  the  idea  of  a  portion 
of  duration  which  extends  into  the  Infinite  Past ; 
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and  let  us  also  once  more  conceive  the  idea  of 
Being  without  end,  that  is,  of  duration  which 
extends  into  the  Infinite  Future ;  and,  if  it  be 
possible,  let  us  conceive  the  termination  of  the 
Infinite  Past  or  of  the  Infinite  Future  at  some 
fixed  point  in  the  past,  present,  or  future. 
And  let  us  represent  this  portion  of  duration  by 
the  letter  E,  and  let  the  point  of  termination  be 
represented  by  T.  That  is,  E  has  existed  in  the 
Infinite  Past,  or  will  exist  in  the  Infinite  Future, 
but  terminates  when  T  is  present.  Now  if,  as 
before,  we  suppose  this  space  to  be  included 
between  A  and  B,  then  T  must  coincide  either 
with  A  or  B.  If  T  coincide  with  A,  that  is,  if 
E  cease  at  A,  then  B  must  represent  continuous 
duration,  or  eternity.  If  T  coincide  with  B,  then 
A  must  represent  continuous  duration,  or  eternity. 
First  let  us  suppose  that  T  coincide  with  A, 
that  is,  that  the  duration  of  E  is  limited  by 
A;  but,  by  our  hypothesis,  E  is  without  ter- 
mination towards  B,  for  B  must  represent  in- 
finite duration  either  in  the  past  or  in  the  future. 
Now,  how  far  soever  we  may  imagine  B  to  recede, 
E  still  continues  in  existence,  for  it  is  without 
one  end ;  it  therefore  never  ceases  to  be,  it  actually 
and  really  endures.      It   is   not   of  a   material 
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object  of  which  we  now  speak,  but  simply  of  a 
duration;  so  that  by  finding  there  is  no  limit 
to  the  extension  of  E  in  the  direction  indicated 
by  B  we  cannot  avoid  the  conclusion  that  E  now 
is,  that  is,  is  present.  Now  exactly  the  same 
mode  of  reasoning  may  be  applied  to  the  second 
supposition,  that  T  coincide  with  B,  and  the  result 
will  be  the  same :  so  that  we  have  in  a  general 
form  examined  the  question  under  both  aspects, 
—  the  one  upon  the  supposition,  according  to 
ordinary  language,  that  A  represented  the  be- 
ginning and  B  the  end,  and  the  other  that  B 
represented  the  beginning  and  A  the  end,  of  the 
supposed  duration  E.  We  have  thus  proved  that 
neither  the  Infinite  Past  nor  the  Infinite  Future 
can  terminate  in  any  point,  whether  past,  present, 
or  future.  Therefore  that  which  exists  in  the 
Infinite  Past  is  now,  and  can  never  cease : 

That  which  will  never  cease  is  now,  and  is 
without  beginning. 

Hence  we  derive  two  further  conclusions: 
It  cannot  be  possible  that  Being  which  will 
have  an  end  can  be  without  beginning,  for  if  so 
it  would  then  possess  the  character  of  the  Infinite 
Past  without  existence  in  the  Infinite  Future ; 
and  since  we  know  that  that  which  exists  in  the 
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Infinite  Past  is  now  and  can  never  cease,  we 
also  learn,  1st,  that 

That  which  will  have  an  end  in  duration  may- 
be now,  but  must  have  had  a  beginning  in 
duration. 

2nd.  We  learn  similarly,  that 

That  which  has  had  a  beginning  in  duration 
may  be  now,  but  must  have  an  end  in  duration. 

It  thus  appears,  that  by  travelling  into  the 
Infinite  Past  or  into  the  Infinite  Future  we  arrive 
at  the  present ;  that  the  Infinite  Past  and  the  In- 
finite Future  are  literally  and  absolutely  present. 

Being  without  beginning  is  that  which  exists 
in  the  Infinite  Past,  and  must  be  for  ever  so 
existing  there;  it  is  now  actual  living  Being. 
It  cannot  be  measured  by  time,  for  infinity  is  its 
dwelling-place.  It  therefore  cannot  be  divided  into 
limited  parts,  because  time  would  thus  become  its 
measure,  and  the  repetition  of  limited  Being  would 
thus  be  made  to  equal  that  which  is  infinite.  But 
if  Being  without  beginning  could  have  ceased  (in 
some  point  of  the  past),  then  would  time  become 
its  measure,  for  it  would  be  time  that  measured, 
pointed  out,  and  recorded  its  termination. 

Thus,  too,  Being  without  end  is  that  which 
exists  in  the  Infinite  Future,  and  must  be  for  ever 
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so  existing  there ;  it  is  now  actual  living  Being. 
It  cannot  be  measured  by  time,  for  infinity  is  its 
dwelling-place.  It  cannot  be  divided  into  limited 
parts,  for  the  repetition  of  limited  Being  would 
thus  be  made  to  equal  the  infinite,  and  by  time 
would  the  duration  of  each  be  measured.  It 
cannot  begin  to  be  at  any  point  in  the  past, 
present,  and  future,  for  it  would  then  be  time 
that  would  record,  measure,  or  point  out  its 
commencement. 

Since,  then,  Being  without  beginning  embraces 
the  Infinite  Past,  and  cannot  be  measured  by  time, 
it  cannot  be  increased  by  addition.  Its  duration 
is  therefore  infinite,  and  therefore  equal  to  that 
of  eternity,  and  therefore  eternal. 

Since,  too,  Being  without  end  embraces  the 
Infinite  Future,  and  cannot  be  measured  by  time, 
it  cannot  be  increased  by  addition.  Its  duration 
is  therefore  infinite,  and  therefore  equal  to  that 
of  eternity,  and  therefore  eternal.  Thus,  Being 
without  beginning  is  eternal  and  indivisible  ; 
Being  without  end  is  eternal  and  indivisible  ; 
therefore  also  is  Eternity  indivisible.  Thus,  then, 
we  learn  that  Eternity  cannot  in  truth  be  divided 
into  the  Infinite  Past  and  the  Infinite  Future.  It 
is  one  single  duration,  an  Everlasting  Present, 
without  past  and  without  future. 
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"We  cannot,  indeed,  understand  what  it  is 
to  exist  without  any  relation  to  Time  ;  yet  we 
cannot  but  conclude,  both  from  reason  and  re- 
velation, that  with  Him,  the  great  I  AM,  there 
can  be  no  distinction  of  past,  present,  and  future, 
but  that  all  things  must  be  eternally  present ; 
since  all  our  notions  of  time  may  be  clearly  traced 
up  to  the  succession  of  ideas  or  impressions  on 
our  minds,  which  succession  cannot  be  supposed 
to  take  place  with  an  Omniscient  Being :  so  that 
the  couplet  of  the  poet  Cowley,  which  has  been 
by  some  laughed  to  scorn  as  absurd,  will  be  found, 
if  we  duly  consider  it,  to  be  the  most  appropriate 
expression  possible  of  such  imperfect  and  in- 
distinct notions  as  alone  we  can  entertain  on 
such  a  subject. 

*  Nothing  there  is  to  come,  and  nothing  past, 
But  an  eternal  now  does  ever  last.'  "  a 

Thus,  while  time  is  fleeting  by,  leaving  in  the 
far  distance  that  which  has  been,  approaching 
ever  nearer  that  which  is  to  come,  and  is  thus 
recording  upon  its  rapid  pages  the  scenes  of  the 
past,  the  present,  and  the  future,  still  does 
Eternity  know  no  change,   still   is  it  one  and 

a  Essays  on  the  Christian  Religion,  by  Richard  Whateley, 
D.D.  (Archbishop  of  Dublin). 
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indivisible,  still  does  it  remain  immutable,  an 
infinite,  everlasting  Present. 

This  idea  of  Eternity,  then,  which  we  are  con- 
templating as  the  representative  of  the  absolute 
Present,  very  closely  approaches  to  that  enter- 
tained by  Boethius,  who  defines  eternity  as  "  In- 
terminabilis  vitce  tota  simul  et  perfecta  possessio  ; " 
the  perfect  possession  of  a  whole  endless  existence 
altogether : a  and  it  is  perhaps  exactly  represented 
by  the  "perpetuum  nunc"  of  an  earlier  philosophy. 

It  is  therefore  clearly  incorrect  to  speak  of 
that  which  takes  place  in  eternity  either  in  the 
past  or  in  the  future  tense :  and  in  great  proba- 
bility it  may  be  similarly  so  to  speak  of  it  even 
in  the  present  tense,  for  the  past,  the  present, 
and  the  future  are  properties  of  time  ;  and  as 
we  believe  that  time  and  eternity  are  distinct, 
the  assumption  that  they  possessed  any  property 
in  common  might  be  productive  of  error.  But 
language  is  for  a  finite  capacity,  and  fails  at  once 
when  she  attempts  to  describe  the  infinite.  We 
are,  however,  compelled  to  adopt  some  mode  of 
expression ;  and  if,  in  all  further  consideration, 
we  select  the  present  tense,  we  shall,  I  think,  be 
less  open  to  error,  and  convey  the  full  meaning 

a  Boethius,  De  Consol.  Philos.  lib.  v.  par.  6. 
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of  our  ideas  in  terms  the  most  expressive  that  can 
be  attained.  Indeed,  after  the  conclusions  to 
which  we  have  arrived,  we  must  conceive  Eter- 
nity as  Being  absolutely  and  always  present :  but 
we  must  bear  in  mind  that  this  expression  may 
not  be  logically  correct ;  for  we  cannot  but  be 
aware  that  there  is  something  wanting  that 
would  enable  us  perfectly  to  succeed  in  descrip- 
tion. But  if  the  reader  feels  with  me  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  language,  and  it  may  well  be  that  of 
mental  power  also,  I  am  content.  I  shall  rest  in 
the  belief  that  his  ideas  are  in  unison  with  my 
own.  Thought  is  more  subtle  than  speech,  and 
can  alone  satisfy  the  comprehension. 

"  Before  Abraham  was,  I  am ;  I  am  that  I  am, 
which  is,  and  which  was,  and  which  is  to  come." 

I  will  here  introduce,  from  Dr.  Adam  Clarke's 
analysis  of  Genesis,  a  few  words  which,  although 
proving  that  the  view  we  have  taken  of  Time 
presents  no  feature  of  novelty,  add  materially  to 
its  effect,  and  increase  the  probability  that  it  has 
been  correctly  drawn  :  — 

"  Before  the  creative  acts  mentioned  in  this 
[first]  chapter  [of  Genesis],  all  was  eternity. 
Time  signifies  duration  measured  by  the  revolu- 
tions of  the  heavenly  bodies;  but  prior  to  the 
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creation  of  these  bodies  there  could  be  no  mea- 
surement of  duration,  and  consequently  no  time ; 
therefore,  In  the  beginning  must  necessarily  mean 
the  commencement  of  time  which  followed,  or 
rather  was  produced  by  God's  creative  acts,  as 
an  effect  follows  or  is  produced  by  a  cause." 
But  from  this  passage  we  may  also  learn  how 
great  is  the  caution  required  in  treating  of  such 
subjects  as  time  and  eternity.  Since  "in  the 
beginning"  must  mean  "the  commencement  of 
time  produced  by  creative  acts,"  it  can  scarcely 
be  correct  to  say  that  "  before  these  creative  acts 
all  was  eternity,"  or  that  " prior  to  the  creation 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  there  could  be  no  measure- 
ment of  time."  We  cannot  speak  of  existence  or 
of  Being  previous  to  the  creation  of  time,  neither 
can  we  speak  of  Being  subsequent  to  its  destruc- 
tion ;  for  we  can  conceive  neither  priority  nor 
consequence  without  entertaining  the  idea  of 
time.  We  should,  in  fact,  be  describing  the  ex- 
istence of  Being  in  relation  to  time,  and  as  mea- 
sured by  it  previous  to  the  creation  of  time  and 
after  its  termination.  We  must  therefore  be 
careful  not  to  imagine  that  time  has  been  created 
and  will  end  in  the  midst  of  a  continuous  ex- 
istence of  eternity  extending  itself  in  the  past 
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and  in  the  future  beyond  the  beginning  and  end 
of  time. 

Neither  the  end  of  time  nor  its  beginning  is 
the  beginning  of  eternity ;  for  eternity  now  is. 
Neither  is  it  the  beginning  of  our  perception  of 
eternity  ;  for  the  believing  soul  during  the  short 
season  of  her  mortal  imprisonment  succeeds  at 
times  in  throwing  aside  the  fetters  which  chain 
her  to  this  world  of  sense,  and  soars  again  amid 
the  infinite.  Then  it  is  that  she  breathes  the 
air  of  immortality,  and  knows  that  she  is  a  par- 
ticipator in  the  eternal.  But  we  are  looking 
forward  to  the  end  of  time  in  the  hope  that  in 
that  moment  the  full  unclouded  light  of  the  now 
present  ever-existing  perfect  Eternity  will  be 
poured  forth  upon  us,  and  that  then  we  shall 
know  even  as  we  are  known. 
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And  here  the  ever-flowing  stream  of  thought 
brings  before  us  another  idea  for  contemplation. 
The  beginning  of  succession  in  the  change  of 
material  objects  was  the  beginning  of  time,  and 
the  end  of  that  succession  will  be  the  end  of 
time.  "  We  .  .  .  believe  that  matter  owes  its 
properties  to  a  power  conferred  upon  it  by  the 
omnipresent,  omnipotent,  omniscient,  eternal 
Creator,  who  first  by  His  almighty  fiat  com- 
manded matter  to  attract,  and  who,  by  the  same 
almighty  fiat,  may  at  any  instant  will  attraction 
to  cease;  when  worlds  would  end,  when  time  would 
be  no  more.  As  far  as  regards  all  material  pro- 
perties, He  must  have  absolute  power.  At  any 
moment  He  may  dissolve  the  earth,  the  sun,  the 
moon,  the  stars,  and  as  instantaneously  summon 
their  particles  to  assume  new  shapes,  to  occupy 
new  positions.  This  infinite  power,  or  omnipo- 
tence, is  totally  of  a  different  character  from  our 
power,  which  is  derived  from  the  properties  of 
matter.     Man's  boasted  power  is  derived  from 
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availing  himself  of  attraction.  The  Deity  can 
control  that  property,  and  from  that  we  infer  the 
attribute  of  Omnipotence." a  By  Omnipotence 
were  and  are  all  things  created.  By  that  same 
infinite  power,  and  by  that  alone,  can  be  de- 
stroyed all  that  has  been,  that  now  is,  or  that 
ever  shall  be ;  and  that  same  Omnipotent  Will 
can  again  create  a  repetition  of  that  which  is 
destroyed.  All  created  things,  and  time  itself, 
then,  look  to  the  Great  First  Cause  from  whom 
they  have  their  being.  He  willed  that  material 
form  should  be,  and  that  time  should  be  the 
consequence.  His  will  it  is  that,  at  the  appointed 
hour,  created  form  should  be  destroyed  and  time 
should  end.  And  at  His  will  can  created  form 
and  time  itself  be  again  created. 

May  not,  then,  all-revealing  Eternity  be  wit- 
nessing the  creation  of  yet  another  Time,  distinct 
from  that  which  we  now  perceive, — the  second 
creation  of  Time,  —  of  another,  yet  of  one  in  all 
respects  the  same  ?  Is,  then,  this  our  present 
Time  the  first  that  has  been  created  ?  May  it 
not  be  that  very  second  creation  the  possibility 
of  which  we  have  just  admitted  ?     Nay,  not  the 

a  The    Sources   of  Physical    Science,  by  Alfred    Smee, 
p.  282. 
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second,  nor  the  third  ;  —  it  may  be  that  number 
is  insufficient  to  determine  its  order.  To  Omni- 
potence all  things  are  possible.  Who  can  affix 
a  limit  to  the  repetition  of  creation  ?  Who  can  tell 
the  times  that  form  may  have  arisen  out  of 
chaos  ?  or  who  can  count  those  days  that  may 
have  witnessed  again  and  again  the  end  of  all 
things,  that  may  have  seen  the  elements  of  former 
creations  melt  again  and  again  with  fervid  heat, 
and  yield  to  the  formless  void  ?  Who,  then,  are 
those  angels  and  ministering  spirits  of  whom  we 
read  as  of  beings  of  another  creation  ?  May 
they  not  be  erring  spirits  who  have  passed 
through  their  season  of  trial,  in  an  order  and  in 
time  essentially  distinct  from  our  own  ?  It  may 
be,  that  they  have  been  embodied  spirits  who 
have  lived  in  unconnected  durations  of  time, 
each  distinct  and  finite  in  itself.  And  the  repe- 
tition of  such  durations  of  time  may  in  themselves 
be  unnumbered ;  for  we  have  already  seen  that 
even  the  infinitely  repeated  multiplication  of 
limited  Being  cannot  produce  infinity.  The  un- 
limited repetition,  therefore,  of  portions  of  time 
cannot  be  eternity. 

The  supposition,  therefore,  of  such  infinitely 
repeated  creations  of  time  is  not  a  hypothesis  the 
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possibility  of  which  is  doubtful.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  cannot  but  understand  the  ideas  which 
this  train  of  thought  has  suggested ;  and  the 
possibility  of  such  acts  of  Omnipotence  is,  to  all 
believers  in  revelation,  clear  and  undoubted. 
Before  the  mind  of  all  such  they  will  assume 
a  form  of  greater  or  less  probability.  Many, 
assuredly,  are  indisposed  to  limit  the  works  of 
Omnipotence  to  a  single  creation  of  material  form, 
and  consequently  of  time.  With  the  greater 
joy,  then,  will  they  hail  the  idea  of  infinite  re- 
petition, believing  that  it  shadows  forth  faintly, 
yet  worthily,  one  mighty  attribute  of  their 
Creator.  And  yet  further  may  it  be  permitted 
for  such  with  reverence  to  direct  the  eye  of 
thought,  and  to  look  upon  the  angels  of  heaven 
as  beings  who  have  in  other  time  passed  through 
that  same  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death  which 
is  our  lot,  and  who  are  now  enjoying  the  same 
light  of  truth  which  will  be  our  reward. 

The  repeated  manifestation  of  time  is  a  dis- 
pensation in  accordance  with  the  conclusion 
which  we  have  formed  in  relation  to  the  nature 
of  time  and  eternity.  Were  this  otherwise, 
those    conclusions    would    be    at    once    proved 
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erroneous,  because  every  Christian  admits  the 
possibility  of  such  repeated  creation. 

We  now  proceed  to  consider .  the  question  of 
probability. 

We  have  absolute  knowledge  of  the  existence  of 
two  forms  of  duration.  We  believe  in  Eternity, 
and  we  know  that  Time  has  had  a  beginning  and 
will  have  an  end,  and  is  therefore  not  eternal. 
Now,  if  the  whole  of  all  time  be  one  fixed  and 
determinate  duration,  eternity  could  not  have 
existed  before  its  beginning,  since,  if  the  whole 
of  time  that  has  ever  been  began  six  thousand 
or  any  fixed  number  of  years  ago,  it  is  manifestly 
and  utterly  impossible  that  there  should  have 
been  any  existence  whatever  before  those  six 
thousand  years  began,  because  the  very  ex- 
pression "before"  implies  necessarily  the  pre- 
vious existence  of  succession,  and  therefore  of 
time.  Eternity  manifestly  cannot  be  before  or 
after  time,  because  it  is  time  alone  that  can  give 
priority  or  consequence.  Neither  can  time  be 
before  or  after  eternity,  because  eternity  is  an 
everlasting  present.  Time,  therefore,  is  essential 
to  the  presence  of  eternity.  Time  and  eternity 
dwell  each  in  the  presence  of  the  other.  Where 
time  is,  there  must  eternity  be  also.     But  if  the 
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whole  existence  of  time,   which  must  thus  be 
manifested  throughout  the  infinite  eternity,  were 
not  broken  into  distinct  and  independent  parts, 
parts,  it   may  be,  unlimited   in   number,  then 
would  such  Being  be  one  continuous  duration, 
without   beginning  and  without  end ;    that  is, 
time  would  be  eternity,  which  is  absurd.     There 
must  therefore  be  more  than  one  distinct  dura- 
tion of  time.     But  since  eternity  is  Being  ever- 
lastingly present,  embracing  the  Infinite  Future 
and  the  Infinite  Past,  it  must  be  present  when 
our  now  present  duration  is  without  existence ; 
it  must  be  present  in  the  duration  of  yet  another 
time,  the  end  of  which  was  the  beginning  of  the 
present  sera  of  creation.     This  other  duration  of 
time  must  likewise  have  had  a  beginning,  pointed 
out  by  the  end  of  a  duration  still  more  remote. 
Thus,  too,  will  the  end  of  our  present  temporary 
creation  be  the   beginning    of  another   similar 
creation  of  form,  and  of  yet  another  duration  of 
time.     The  present  dispensation  will  pass  away, 
and  then  "  blessed  and  holy  is  he  that  hath  part 
in  the  first  resurrection." a     He  will  behold  how 
"the  heavens  shall  wax  old  as  doth  a  garment, 
and  shall  be  changed ; " b  and  his  speech  will  be  of 

a  Rev.  xx.  6.  b  Heb.  i.  11,  12, 
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praise  and  thanksgiving,  as  the  words  of  the 
Apostle  are  fulfilled,  "  I  saw  a  new  heaven  and 
a  new  earth  ;  for  the  first  heaven  and  the  first 
earth  were  passed  away."a 

The  creation  of  two  distinct  manifestations 
of  time  is,  then,  a  reality ;  but  it  is  clear  that  one 
cannot  be  before  or  after  the  other,  because, 
between  the  separate  duration  of  each,  time 
would  not  be  in  existence,  and,  consequently, 
succession  could  neither  be  measured  nor  defined. 
But  we  are  compelled  to  apply  the  same  chain 
of  thought  to  every  distinct  creation  of  time ; 
and  however  great  a  number  we  may  assign  to 
these  durations  of  time,  there  must,  if  that 
number  be  limited,  be  a  beginning  and  a  termi- 
nation to  the  series.  If  the  repeated  creations 
of  time  could  be  described  by  number,  then 
would  they  be  limited  in  amount,  and  the  diffi- 
culty which  opposes  the  idea  of  existence  before 
the  beginning  of  time,  or  after  its  destruction, 
though  thus  removed  to  a  greater  distance, 
would  still  remain  insuperable.  The  distinct 
and  separate  durations  of  our  earthly  sensible 
time,   each  limited  in  itself,   are  therefore  un- 

a  Rev.  xxi.  1. 
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limited  in  number,  and  are  all  manifested  in  the 
presence  of  indivisible  eternity. 

We  have  now  finished  our  separate  examina- 
tions of  Time  and  Eternity,  and  it  only  remains 
for  us  to  bring  both  into  the  same  point  of  view ; 
and  this  I  propose  to  do  by  introducing  the 
words  of  Schlegel,  which,  point  out  the  way  in 
which  he  seeks  to  establish  a  certain  relation — 
for  proportion  there  can  be  none — between  Time 
and  Eternity. 
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"  So  long  as  we  believe  in  a  great  and  irrecon- 
cilable contrariety  between  time  and  eternity,  .  . 
we  cannot  hope  to  extricate  ourselves  from  the 
labyrinth  in  which  external  things  and  our  own 
internal  reflections  involve  the  mind.  This  can 
only  be  effected  by  the  idea  of  a  two-fold  time, 
such  as  it  is  our  purpose  accurately  to  define 
and  bring  before  you.  And  this  notion  of  a 
two-fold  time  arises  from  the  difference  between 
the  one  perfect  and  blissful  time  which  is  nought 
else  than  the  inner  pulse  of  life  in  an  ever- 
flowing  eternity,  without  beginning  and  without 
end,  and  that  other  time  which  is  prisoned  and 
fettered  in  this  lower  world  of  sense,  where  the 
stern  present  alone  is  prominent.  .  .  .  But 
now,  if  eternity  is  nothing  else  than  time  vitally 
full,  inimitably  perfect,  and  blissfully  complete, 
who,  we  may  ask,  first  of  all  caused  or  produced 
this  earthly,  fettered,  and  fragmentary  time, 
which  seems  but  the  great  bond-chain  of  the 
whole  world  of  sense?  and  what  then  is  this  time 
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itself?  I  might  answer  this  latter  question 
by  the  words  of  the  poet,  that  it  'is  out  of 
joint.' a  ...     • 

"  Now  if  eternity  is  in  itself  and  originally 
nothing  more  than  the  living,  full,  and  essential 
time  which  is  still  invisible,  and  if  our  earthly, 
shackled,  and  fettered  time  of  sense  is  but  an 
eternity  '  out  of  joint '  or  fallen  a  prey  to  dis- 
order, it  is  easily  conceivable  that  the  two  do 
not  stand  apart  and  have  no  mutual  contact. 
On  this  hypothesis  they  may  possess  many  a 
common  point  of  transition  from  one  sphere  into 
the  other.  At  least,  such  a  point  of  transition 
is  in  general  experience  afforded  us  by  death, 
which  is  mostly  looked  upon  and  regarded  in 
this  light." b 

In  denying  absolute  contrariety  between  time 
and  eternity,  the  supporters  of  this  line  of  argu- 
ment are  compelled  to  admit  a  two-fold  time ; 
that  is,  the  simultaneous  existence  of  two  per- 
fectly distinct  kinds  of  time,  between  which 
there  is  no  opposition  nor  contrariety.  The  one 
form  represents  that  time  which  is  perceptible  to 
our  senses,  which  we  have  defined  as  the  result 
of  successive  change  in  material  forms;  the  other 

a  Hamlet,  Act  1.  Sc.  5.  a  Sehlegel,  p.  416. 
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form  of  time  is  called  eternity,  our  idea  of  which 
appears  exactly  to  correspond  with  that  enter- 
tained by  Schlegel. 

"  The  question,  therefore,  is  properly  to  de- 
termine whether  there  exists  such  an  absolute 
opposition  between  time  and  eternity,  that  it  is 
impossible  for  them  to  subsist  in  any  mutual 
contract  or  relation  but  the  one  necessarily  leads 
to  the  negation  of  the  other,  or  whether  at  least 
there  is  not  some  conceivable  transition  from  one 
to  the  other," 

Here  the  view  which  we  have  taken  is,  I  think, 
to  a  certain  extent  the  same  as  that  of  Schlegel, 
for  the  course  of  our  reflections  has  led  us  to 
believe  with  him  "  that  time  and  eternity  are 
not  incompatible  with,  or  in  hostile  and  irrecon- 
cilable opposition  to,  each  other;"  that  "their 
ideas  do  not  mutually  destroy  each  other ; "  and 
that  they  dwell  each  in  the  presence  of  the  other. 
We  both  believe  that  time  is  a  characteristic 
feature  of  "  this  world  of  sense,"  and  that  "  eter- 
nity is  infinite,  not  only  '  a  parte  externa]  i.  e. 
everpassing  yet  everlasting,  without  beginning 
and  without  end;  but  also  infinite  'a  parte  in- 
terna] so  that  in  the  endlessly  living,  thoroughly 
a  Schlegel,  p.  416. 
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luminous  present,  and  in  the  blissful  conscious- 
ness thereof,  the  whole  past  and  also  the  whole 
future  are  equally  actual,  equally  clear,  and 
equally  present  as  the  very  present  itself." a 

Eternity  is  Being  which  can  receive  neither 
increase  nor  diminution.  No  amount  added  to 
or  taken  from  eternity  can  produce  change  in 
duration.  Eternity  endures  for  ever,  and  can 
therefore  neither  be  lengthened  nor  shortened; 
but  whatever  may  have  been  the  duration  of 
time,  addition  would  cause  increase,  subtraction, 
diminution. 

Eternity  has  neither  past  nor  future ;  for  we 
have  seen  that  the  Infinite  Past  and  the  Infinite 
Future  meet  and  are  united  in  the  Eternal  Present. 
Neither  does  eternity  know  aught  of  proportion 
or  relation ;  for  it  is  without  change,  ever-present 
pjid  indivisible.  But  time  ever  varies,  can  be 
divided  into  relative  proportions,  and  is  chro- 
nicled in  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future. 
Eternity  is  one ;  in  duration  infinite,  in  creation 
without  repetition.  Time  is  manifold ;  in  dura- 
tion limited,  in  creation  infinitely  repeated.  Part 
of  time  is  present ;  it  cannot  be  measured,  for  it 
is  inconceivably  small.  The  whole  of  eternity  is 
a  Schlegel,  p.  414, 
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present;  it  cannot  be  measured,  for  it  is  infinite. 
The  presence  of  eternity  is  unbounded ;  but  the 
present  time  has  two  limits.  If  we  cross  the 
one,  we  enter  into  the  past ;  if  we  cross  the 
other,  we  enter  into  the  future.  The  past,  like- 
wise, has  two  limits.  If  we  cross  the  one,  we 
enter  the  present  sensible  time ;  if  we  cross  the 
other,  we  pass  the  beginning  of  our  existing  dura- 
tion of  time,  but  continue  in  ever-present  eternity. 
Thus,  too,  has  the  future  two  limits.  If  we  cross 
the  one,  we  enter  present  sensible  time;  if  we 
cross  the  other,  we  pass  the  end  of  this  our  time, 
but  continue  in  present  ever-existing  eternity, 
in  Being  without  beginning  and  without  end. 

Such  is  Time,  and  such  is  Eternity.  Can  it, 
then,  be  correct  to  call  Being,  in  nature  so 
different  from  our  earthly  time,  as  but  one  of  a 
twofold  form  of  time  ?  And  are  we  not  too  hasty 
if  we  believe  that  "  the  time  which  is  '  out  of 
joint/  the  deranged  and  distracted  time  of  sense, 
is  nought  but  eternity  fallen  or  brought  into  a 
state  of  disorder  "  ? a 

Should  we  not  with  caution  entertain  the 
question  which  must  necessarily  arise,  —  "  Who 
can  have  plunged  it  into  disorder,  and  perpetrated 

a  Schlegel,  p.  419. 
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this  jarring  interference  with  the  primaeval  har- 
mony, disturbing  the  inner  pulse  of  the  world's 
universal  life  which  was  originally  so  sound?" 
If  so,  with  much  greater  caution  must  be  re- 
ceived the  answer, — that  "the  power  or  might 
which  threw  both  time  and  existence,  universal 
life  and  the  whole  world,  into  disorder,  could 
have  been  no  other  than  the  spirit  of  absolute 
negation,  which  rose  in  revolt  against  the  primary 
Source  both  of  itself  and  of  all : "  the  "  spirit 
of  eternal  contradiction  and  endless  destruction, 
1  the  Prince  and  Ruler  of  this  world.'  " 

The  nature  of  time  must  ever  be  the  same ; 
for  if,  in  its  onward  course,  aught  of  difference 
were  to  arise,  then  would  it  be  time  no  longer, 
and  would  cease  to  be  that  same  time  which  had 
hitherto  been  the  subject  of  contemplation. 
Time  is  not  eternity  fallen  into  disorder.  It  is 
not  a  consequence  of  Satan's  successful  lies,  and 
is  not  a  part  of  the  curse  pronounced  upon  man's 
disobedience  ;  because  time  was  created  before 
the  fall  of  man ;  and  such  as  time  was  in  the 
beginning,  such  is  it  in  the  present. 

Both  time  and  eternity  came  from  the  hand  of 
their  Maker  perfect  and  without  blemish.  Both 
were  the  ministers  of  man  in  his  innocence,  and 
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adapted  to  his  twofold  nature.  His  soul,  in  her 
aspirations  and  her  longings,  is  the  spiritual  in- 
habitant of  eternity ;  and  time  is  the  historian  of 
his  bodily  actions,  and  by  its  aid  are  they  per- 
formed. In  the  pages  of  Time  is  chronicled 
every  event  that  has  occurred  since  the  creation 
of  form.  Time,  too,  saw  the  birth  of  evil  upon 
earth,  but  it  affords  the  means  of  man's  justifica- 
tion, and  will  witness  the  restoration  of  his  spirit ; 
for  it  was  Time  whose  early  youth  hailed  the 
birth  of  the  first  father  of  mankind,  — who  looked 
upon  his  brow,  and  in  solemn  admiration  there 
beheld  the  impressed  image  of  his  Maker, — who 
bowed  down  before  the  innocence  of  man,  and 
was  subject  to  him.  It  was  Time,  too,  who,  ere 
many  days  were  numbered,  saw  the  immortal 
spirit  yielding  to  temptation,  and  mourned  the 
first  transgression.  But  thou,  Time,  hast  heark- 
ened unto  the  voice  of  thy  Creator,  and  art  ful- 
filling His  command.  To  thee  was  power  given 
over  him  who  had  offended.  Thy  burdens  are 
weighty,  and  sorely  dost  thou  deal  with  each 
child  of  man.  But  although  the  hand  thou 
layest  upon  him  is  heavy  with  affliction,  yet  is  it 
tempered  with  mercy,  and  leads  the  willing  spirit 
to  salvation.     Thou  art  performing  thy  appointed 
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duty,  and  in  the  book  of  judgment  dost  record 
each  inmost  thought  of  him  who  has  fallen  from 
his  high  estate.  In  thy  sight,  too,  was  fulfilled 
the  whole  scheme  of  redeeming  love.  Thou 
didst  behold  how,  "  by  the  offence  of  one,  judg- 
ment came  upon  all  men  unto  condemnation, 
and  that  by  one  man's  disobedience  many  were 
made  sinners."  But  thy  eye  saw,  too,  the  one 
great  Sacrifice  through  which,  "  by  the  righte- 
ousness of  One,  the  free  gift  came  upon  all  men 
unto  justification  of  life,"  and  how,  "by  the  obe- 
dience of  One,  shall  many  be  made  righteous." 
In  thy  hearing  was  uttered  the  "  good  tidings  of 
great  joy  which  shall  be  to  all  people  ;  "  and  thy 
ear  heard  the  "multitude  of  the  heavenly  host 
praising  God,  and  saying,  Glory  to  God  in  the 
highest,  and  on  earth  peace,  good- will  towards 
men."  In  thy  presence,  too,  passed  those  fearful 
hours  when  "  the  sun  was  darkened,  and  the 
veil  of  the  temple  was  rent  in  the  midst ; "  and 
before  thee  were  uttered  those  words  of  more 
than  human  import,  "  It  is  finished !  " 

But  at  the  appointed  hour  in  which,  through 
the  merits  of  another,  man  shall  enter  into  his 
perfect  state,  and  his  soul  shall  regain  her  lost 
innocence,  thou  wilt  once  again  become  his  minis- 
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tering  spirit ;  for  when  thou  shalt  have  run  thy 
course,  and  the  voice  of  the  angel  shall  u  swear 
by  Him  that  liveth  for  ever  and  ever,  that  there 
should  be  time  no  longer,"  then,  as  thou  yieldest 
up  thy  life  to  Him  who  gave  it,  thou  wilt  open  to 
man  the  gates  of  everlasting  habitations,  and 
with  thy  last  breath  thou  wilt  disperse  every 
cloud  which  shall  shroud  the  Infinite ! 
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We  have  obtained  from  our  inquiries  into  the 
nature  of  time  and  eternity  these  four  general 
principles  :  — 

1.  That  which  exists  in  the  Infinite  Past  is 

now,  and  can  never  end. 

2.  That  which   can   never  end,  is  now,  and 

exists  in  the  Infinite  Past. 

3.  That  which  has  had  a  beginning,   may  be 

now,  but  must  have  an  end. 

4.  That  which  has  an  end,  may  be  now,  but 

must  have  a  beginning. 

Let  us  now  hasten  to  make  the  first  and  most 
noble  application  of  these  truths : 

1 .  The  Great  First  Cause  exists  in  the  Infinite 

Past. 
Therefore,  The  Great  First  Cause  is  now, 
and  can  never  end. 

2.  The  Great  First  Cause  is  without  end. 
Therefore,  The  Great  First  Cause  is  now, 

and  exists  in  the  Infinite  Past. 

3.  "  Thou,  Lord,  in  the  beginning  hast  laid  the 
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foundation  of  the  earth,  and  the  heavens 
are  the  works  of  thine  hands."  a  They  all 
have  had  a  beginning. 

Therefore,  "  They  shall  perish  ;  but  Thou 
remainest  :  and  they  all  shall  wax  old  as 
doth  a  garment,  and  as  a  vesture  shalt  Thou 
fold  them  up,  and  they  shall  be  changed ; 
but  Thou  art  the  same,  and  thy  years  shall 
not  fail."  b 
4.  "  And  I  saw  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth  : 
for  the  first  heaven  and  the  first  earth  were 
passed  away  ;  and  there  was  no  more  sea. 
And  there  shall  be  no  more  death,  neither 
sorrow,  nor  crying,  neither  shall  there  be 
any  more  pain :  for  the  former  things  are 
passed  away." c  These  all  will  have  an 
end.  M  There  is  an  eternity  in  which  death 
and  sorrow  shall  have  no  more  dominion." 

Therefore,  There  has  been  a  time  "  when  He 
prepared  the  heavens,  when  He  established 
the  clouds  above,  when  He  strengthened 
the  foundations  of  the  deep,  when  He  ap- 
pointed the  foundations  of  the  earth." d 

Therefore  also,  "  We  know  that  the  whole 

a  Heb.  i.  10.  b  Heb.  i.  11,  12. 

c  Rev.  xxi.  1.  4.  d  Prov.  viii.  27. 
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creation   groaneth   and  travaileth  in  pain 
together  until  now."  a 
Therefore  also,  There  was  a  time  when  "  sin 
entered  into  the  world,  and  death  by  sin."  b 

These  evidences  of  the  eternity  of  Omnipo- 
tence bring  forcibly  before  us  the  truth,  that 
death,  and  sin,  and  all  earthly  things,  whether 
visible  or  invisible,  are  to  our  faculties  of  a 
temporary  nature ;  and  they  lead  us  to  the 
contemplation  of  the  Author  of  all  the  great 
mysterious  perfection  of  the  Immaterial.  But 
far  be  from  us  any  intention  to  describe  His 
incomprehensible  attributes.  Let  it  rather  be 
our  hope  to  remove  that  gross  and  material  per- 
ception of  them  which  some  of  us  entertain,  and 
to  behold  them  in  the  clearest  light  which  is  at 
present  permitted.  "  To  have  ascertained  and 
to  perceive  a  reason  for  anything  that  God  has 
done,  is  far  different  from  perceiving  the  reason ; 
though  the  two  are  often  confounded."0 

So,  to  believe  that  we  may  now  possess  a  more 
j  ust  and  enlightened  idea  of  the  Divine  attributes 
than  we  have  yet  had,  is  far  different  from  the 
impious   boast  of  pride,  —  that  it  comprehends 

a  Rom.  viii.  22.  b  Rom.  v.  12. 

c  Whateley's  Essays,  p.  165. 
H 
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the  thoughts  of  the  Creator.  Thus,  then,  will 
we  proceed,  neither  forgetting  the  necessity  of 
deep  reverence  and  humility,  nor  that  the  attain- 
ment of  even  limited  success  requires  the  exercise 
of  man's  highest  faculties ;  for,  "  though  it  is  easy 
to  say  that  we  ought  to  love  and  worship,  as  well 
as  reverence  and  fear,  the  Supreme  Being,  yet 
nothing  is  in  fact  more  difficult  for  such  a  creature 
as  man,  surrounded  too,  as  he  is,  by  gross  material 
objects,  and  necessarily  occupied  in  worldly  pur- 
suits, than  to  lift  up  his  thoughts  and  affections 
to  God.  A  Being  whose  nature  is  so  incompre- 
hensible that  our  knowledge  of  Him  is  chiefly 
negative ;  of  whom  we  know  not  so  much  what 
He  is,  as  what  He  is  not; — it  is  difficult  to  make 
even  a  steady  object  of  thought.  Now  we  believe 
that  God  is  a  Spirit ;  but  we  have  a  very  faint 
notion  of  the  nature  of  a  Spirit,  except  in  respect 
of  its  being  not  a  body.  God  is  eternal ;  but  we 
are  bewildered  with  the  very  idea  of  Eternity,  of 
which  we  only  know  that  it  is  without  beginning 
and  icithout  end :  we  say  that  the  Divine  attri- 
butes are  infinite  ;  i.  e.,  not  bounded,  unlimited. 
And  even  where  our  knowledge  of  God  extends 
beyond  mere  negatives,  we  cannot  but  perceive, 
on  attentive  reflection,   that  the  attributes  as- 
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signed  to  the  Deity  must,  in  reality,  be  such,  in 
Him,  as  the  ordinary  sense  of  those  same  terms 
when  applied  to  men  can  but  very  faintly  shadow- 
out.  But  the  difficulty  is  still  greater  when  we 
attempt  to  set  our  affections  on  this  awful  and 
inconceivable  Being; — to  address  as  a  tender 
parent  Him  who  has  formed  out  of  nothing, 
and  could  annihilate  in  a  moment,  countless 
myriads,  perhaps,  of  worlds,  besides  our  own, 
and  to  whom  "  the  nations  are  but  as  the  drop 
of  a  bucket,  and  the  small  dust  of  a  balance;"  — 
to  offer  bur  tribute  of  praise  and  obedience  to 
Him  who  can  neither  be  benefited  nor  hurt  by 
us ;  —  to  implore  favour  and  deprecate  punish- 
ment from  Him  who  has  no  passions  or  wants 
as  we  have; — to  confess  our  sins  before  Him 
who  is  exempt  not  only  from  all  sin,  but  from 
all  human  infirmities  and  temptations; — and,  in 
short,  to  hold  spiritual  intercourse  with  One  with 
whom  we  can  have  no  sympathy,  and  of  whom 
we  can  with  difficulty  form  any  clear  conception. 
"  And  this  difficulty  is  not  diminished,  but 
rather  increased,  in  proportion  as  man  advances 
in  refinement  of  notions,  in  cultivation  of  intellect, 
and  in  habits  of  profound  philosophical  reflection, 
and  thus  becomes  less  gross  in  his  ideas  of  the 

H   2 
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Supreme  Being.  To  the  dull  and  puerile  under- 
standings of  a  semi-barbarous  nation,  such  as  the 
Israelites  at  the  time  of  Moses,  many  of  the  cir- 
cumstances just  mentioned  would  be  less  likely 
to  occur  than  to  those  of  a  more  enlightened 
people;  and  an  habitual  and  practical  piety 
would  accordingly  have  been  more  easy  of  attain- 
ment to  them  —  while  favoured,  as  they  were, 
with  frequent  sensible  Divine  interpositions  of 
various  kinds,  and  continually  addressed  by 
prophets  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  Jehovah,  the 
tutelary  God  of  their  nation, — than  to  men  of 
more  enlarged  minds  and  more  thoughtful 
habits  not  favoured  with  the  Gospel-revelation. 

"  These  impediments  to  devotion  it  is  probable 
the  apostle  John  had  in  mind  when  he  said, 
1  No  man  hath  seen  God  at  any  time ; '  and  he 
seems  to  have  conceived  the  '  declaration '  of 
God  by  Jesus  Christ  was  calculated,  not,  indeed, 
wholly  to  remove  these  impediments,  but  so  far 
to  moderate  and  lower  them  as  to  leave  no  in- 
superable difficulty  to  a  willing  mind."a 

"We  must  be  careful  not  to  imagine  that  the 
immaterial  is  simply  the  opposite  of  matter ;  for 
within  a  receiver,  exhausted  in  the  most  absolute 
a  Whateley's  Essays,  p.  167.  et  seq. 
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sense,  in  which  there  remains  neither  air,  nor 
light,  nor  electricity,  nor  material  Being  of  any 
kind  whatever,  whether  visible  or  invisible,  the 
immaterial  may  in  one  sense  be  said  to  dwell. 
But,  although  the  interior  of  such  receiver  is  in 
opposition  to  matter,  it  may  or  may  not  be  that 
which  is  immaterial,  for  the  exclusion  of  matter 
and  material  properties  does  not  necessarily 
cause  either  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  im- 
material. The  idea  thus  given  is  simply  negative, 
and  is  inapplicable  to  that  actual  Being  of  which 
we  are  in  search :  our  thoughts  should  rather 
seek  to  realise  to  our  mind  an  image  from  which 
all  positive  principle  is  not  thus  excluded. 

"  The  attributes  of  the  Creator  of  all  material 
particles,  naturally  form  a  subject  of  the  most 
sublime  contemplation  for  all  beings  endowed 
with  reason  sufficient  for  that  purpose.  But 
here  again  we  must  refer  to  our  incapacity  to 
enter  into  a  subject  so  much  beyond  human  un- 
derstanding ;  for  man  can  only  appreciate  things 
which  are  material,  and  which,  by  virtue  of  their 
properties,  communicate  impressions  through 
material  organs  to  the  human  mind.  We  find 
that  we  cannot  determine  the  absolute  attributes 
of  the  Deity  from  physical  science,  but  only  infer 

H     3 
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certain  attributes  by  not  attributing  to  His  di- 
vinity the  properties  of  matter,  which  solely 
derives  its  properties  through  the  exertion  of  His 
power.  In  fact,  nothing  is  more  erroneous  than 
the  comparison  of  [physical]  perfections  in  God 
with  natural  qualities  in  man.  Out  of  this  have 
arisen  incalculable  mistakes."  a 

It  is,  no  doubt,  true  that  the  first  impulse  of 
"  our  reason  teaches  us  to  ascribe  these  attributes 
to  God  by  way  of  resemblance  and  analogy  to 
such  qualities  and  powers  as  we  find  most  valu- 
able and  perfect  in  ourselves." 

And  "if  we  look  into  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
and  consider  the  representations  given  us  there 
of  God  or  his  attributes,  we  shall  find  them  gene- 
rally of  the  same  nature,  and  plainly  borrowed 
from  some  resemblance  to  things  with  which  we 
are  acquainted  by  our  senses.  Thus,  when  the 
Holy  Scriptures  speak  of  God,  they  ascribe  hands, 
and  eyes,  and  feet  to  Him  :  not  that  it  is  designed 
that  we  should  believe  that  He  has  any  of  these 
members  according  to  the  literal  signification, 
but  the  meaning  is,  that  He  has  a  power  to 
execute  all  those  acts  to  the  effecting  of  which 
these  parts  in  us  are  instrumental ;  that  is,  He 
a  Smee's  Sources  of  Physical  Science,  p.  278. 
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can  converse  with  men  as  well  as  if  He  had  a 
tongue  and  mouth ;  He  can  discern  all  that  we 
do  or  say  as  perfectly  as  if  He  had  eyes  and  ears ; 
He  can  reach  us  as  well  as  if  He  had  hands  and 
feet ;  He  has  as  true  and  substantial  a  being  as 
if  He  had  a  body ;  and  He  is  as  truly  present 
everywhere  as  if  that  body  were  infinitely  ex- 
tended. And  in  truth,  if  all  these  things  which 
are  thus  ascribed  to  Him  did  really  and  literally 
belong  to  Him,  He  could  not  do  what  He  does 
near  so  effectually  as  we  conceive  and  are  sure  He 
doth  them  by  the  faculties  and  properties  which 
He  really  possesses,  though  what  they  are  in 
themselves  be  unknown  to  us."  a 

"  If  we  review  the  properties  of  matter,  we 
find  that  its  first  property  is  number ;  that  the 
juxtaposition  of  units  forms  addition  and  multi- 
plication, and  the  mass  of  matter  so  formed  is 
susceptible  of  diminution  and  division.  The 
material  character  of  number  forbids  us  to  attach 
that  property  to  the  attributes  of  the  Almighty ; 
for  His  attributes  are  clearly  immaterial,  having 
no  connection  with  the  properties  which  His 
mighty  power  caused  matter  to  evince.  Natural 
philosophy,   therefore,  teaches  us  that   the   Al- 

a  Dr.  King's  Sermon,  §  4.  p.  6—10. 
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mighty  has  no  relation  to  number ;  that,  conse- 
quently, He  is  indivisible  and  incapable  of 
addition. 

"  As  we  must  discard  the  very  idea  of  number 
as  being  an  attribute  of  God,  so  must  we  also 
deny  the  possibility  of  any  attribute  arising  from 
attracted  number.  We  cannot,  therefore,  give 
to  His  majesty  form  or  size,  for  these  are  properties 
of  His  created  matter.  His  presence,  moreover, 
cannot  be  limited  to  one  spot,  for  position  is  a 
material  effect.  He  must  extend  over  space, 
and,  consequently,  omnipresence  must  be  a  cha- 
racteristic attribute  of  His  greatness. 

"  His  omnipresence  cannot  be  interfered  with 
by  the  presence  in  certain  positions  of  created 
matter.  Impenetrability  is  a  property  of  matter 
perhaps  by  virtue  of  attraction,  and  therefore 
cannot  interfere  with  the  immaterial.  The  om- 
nipresence of  the  Deity  will  not  be  prevented  by 
attracted  matter  ;  but  He  must  be  present  in  the 
structure  of  the  hardest  stones,  the  most  massy 
rocks,  —  in  fact,  throughout  the  matter  of  this 
great  globe,  and  even  throughout  the  matter 
existing  over  the  universe.     .     .     . 

"  The  power  which  conferred  attraction  on 
matter  is  present,  not  only  where  matter  is,  but 
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even  where  matter  is  not ;  inasmuch  as  position 
is  a  material  phenomenon.  In  consequence  of 
that  omnipresence,  we  may  infer  that  He  is 
cognisant  of  every  alteration  of  each  respective 
particle  of  matter,  which  omnicognisance  is 
called  the  omnipresence  of  the  Deity.  Our 
material  bodies  allow  certain  expressions  to  be 
carried  to  the  mind  through  certain  material 
organs  called  the  senses  ;  and  therefore  we  only 
appreciate  those  impressions  which  act  upon 
those  senses.  His  omnipresence  must  know 
every  single  change  without  respect  to  any 
material  conditions.  His  omniscience  cannot 
be  interfered  with  by  darkness,  quiescence,  or 
temperature.  Darkness  is  no  darkness  with 
Him ;  the  stillness  of  an  action  cannot  cause  it 
to  be  hid  from  His  observation.  His  omniscience 
is  derived  from  omnipresence ;  not  from  the 
properties  of  matter,  from  which  man  derives  his 
knowledge.     .     .     . 

"  It  is  useless  to  conceal  that  these  great  and 
glorious  perfections  are  quite  incomprehensible 
to  our  senses :  we  can  only  appreciate  material 
impressions  ;  all  else  is  quite  incomprehensible 
to  our  mind.  To  say  that  God  has  no  relation 
to  number,  is  as  unintelligible  as  His  omnipre- 
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sence,  His  omniscience,  or  His  eternity.  We 
cannot  conceive  the  nature  of  such  attributes, 
though  we  are  compelled  to  believe  them,  because 
we  cannot  conceive  that  such  attributes  should 
not  exist. 

"  What  other  attributes  belong  to  the  Al- 
mighty we  are  incapable  of  ascertaining  by  phy- 
sical science ;  and  even  the  contemplation  of  these 
we  must  admit  will  suffice  to  fill  our  minds  with 
an  amazement  productive  of  reverence,  submis- 
sion, and  humility." a 

"  Such  knowledge  is  too  wonderful  for  me ;  it 
is  high,  I  cannot  attain  unto  it.  0  Lord,  thou 
hast  searched  me,  and  known  me.  Whither  shall 
I  go  from  thy  Spirit  ?  or  whither  shall  I  flee 
from  thy  presence  ?  If  I  ascend  up  into  heaven, 
thou  art  there  :  if  I  make  my  bed  in  hell,  behold, 
thou  art  there.  If  I  take  the  wings  of  the 
morning,  and  dwell  in  the  uttermost  parts  of 
the  sea ;  even  there  shall  thy  hand  lead  me,  and 
thy  right  hand  shall  hold  me.  If  I  say,  Surely 
the  darkness  shall  cover  me ;  even  the  night 
shall  be  light  about  me.  Yea,  the  darkness 
hideth  not  from  thee ;  but  the  night  shineth  as 
the  day:  the  darkness  and  the  light  are  both 
a  Smee's  Sources  of  Physical  Science,  p.  279. 
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alike  to  thee.  Thou  knowest  my  downsitting 
and  mine  uprising,  thou  understandest  my 
thought  afar  off.  Thou  compassest  my  path 
and  my  lying  down,  and  art  acquainted  with 
all  my  ways.  For  there  is  not  a  word  in  my 
tongue,  but,  lo,  0  Lord,  thou  knowest  it  alto- 
gether." a 

Thus  have  we  raised  our  thoughts  to  that 
Spiritual  Being  of  supreme  goodness,  that  In- 
finite Immaterial,  the  "  High  and  Lofty  One 
that  inhabiteth  eternity;"  whose  diffusion  em- 
braces unbounded  space,  and  whose  life-giving 
essence  yet  dwelleth  in  the  secret  soul  of  every 
one  that  keepeth  His  commandments ;  who  is  in 
heaven  the  "  Creator,"  in  hell b  the  "  Friend  of 
Sinners,"0  and  on  earth  the  "  Mediator;"  who  is 
"  the  same  yesterday,  and  to-day,  and  for  ever."d 

But  the  ideas  of  the  Divine  attributes  which 
we  have  here  attained  have  arisen  from  contem- 
plating the  distinction  of  matter  from  the  imma- 
terial. The  extracts  which  have  been  introduced 
extend,  I  fear,  already  too  far ;  but  should  any 
doubt  the  truth  of  the  result  which  they  exhibit, 
a  reference  to  the  originals,  where  the  argument 

a  Psalm  cxxxix.  b  See  1  Pet.  iii.  19. 

c  Matt.  xi.  19.  d  Heb.  xiii.  8. 
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is  fully  stated,  would,  I  think,  remove  all  hesi- 
tation. 

Admitting,  then,  and  with  justice,  the  correct- 
ness of  these  views,  we  perceive  at  once  that  they 
must  be  universally  applicable  to  all  that  is  im- 
material, and  cannot  be  restricted  to  the  Supreme 
Goodness.  All  the  attributes,  therefore,  which 
we  thus  infer  to  be  identified  with  the  imma- 
terial, must  be  also  applicable  to  the  Arch-prin- 
ciple of  Evil.  Now  we  are  not  able  thus  to  infer 
the  attribute  of  omnipotence  ;  reason,  therefore, 
thus  tells  us  that  the  attribute  of  omnipotence 
is  not  essential  to  the  immaterial.  And  by  Scrip- 
ture we  are  assured  that  the  power  of  Satan  is 
limited,  and  that  the  power  of  Supreme  Goodness 
is  infinite,  for  "  He  is  able  to  subdue  all  things 
unto  himself,"  "  and  took  on  him  the  seed  of 
Abraham,  that,  through  death,  He  might  destroy 
him  that  had  the  power  of  death,  that  is,  the 
Devil."  a  Neither  are  we  able  thus  to  infer  the 
attribute  of  immutability ;  reason,  therefore, 
thus  tells  us  that  the  attribute  of  immutability  is 
not  essential  to  the  immaterial.  The  Scripture 
assures  us  that  the  reign  of  Satan  shall  be  de- 
stroyed, and  there  we  read  of  that  Being  of  in- 
*  Heb.  ii.  14. 
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finite  goodness  who  is  "  the  same  yesterday,  and 
to-day,  and  for  ever,"  whose  words  are,  "  I  am 
the  Lord  ;  I  change  not,"  a  and  who,  in  his  power 
of  eternal  foreknowledge,  hath  said,  "  Now  is  the 
judgment  of  this  world,  now  shall  the  prince  of 
this  world  be  cast  out."  b  Nor  are  we  able  thus 
to  infer  that  the  possession  of  a  single  moral 
attribute  is  essential  to  the  immaterial:  long- 
suffering,  mercy,  and  love  we  know  to  be  the  cha- 
racteristics of  One  Adorable  Being  ;  but  we  are 
taught  that  hatred,  malice,  and  sleepless  perseve- 
rance in  works  of  darkness  are  identified  with  the 
great  Enemy  of  Mankind.  He,  then,  is  another 
mighty  power,  the  spiritual  Being  of  evil,  the  im- 
material adversary  of  goodness,  infinite  in  diffu- 
sion, though  limited  in  power,  who,  "  as  a  roaring 
lion,  walketh  about,  seeking  whom  he  may  de- 
vour," c  as  an  unclean  spirit  entereth  into  the 
hearts  of  a  wicked  generation  d,  and  as  "the  prince 
of  the  power  of  the  air  now  worketh  in  the  chil- 
dren of  disobedience." e  As  eternity  is  in  truth  to 
an  eternal  Being  always  present,  so  is  infinity 
always  present  to  an  infinite  Being.     We  must, 

a  Mai.  iii.  6.  *  John,  xii.  31. 

c  1  Pet.  v.  8.  d  Matt.  xii.  45. 

e  1  Eph.  ii.  2. 
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therefore,  unhesitatingly  dissent  from  that  gross 
and  vulgar  conception  of  the  "  father  of  lies," 
which  would  give  to  him  either  a  temporary 
duration,  a  bodily  shape,  or  a  limited  sphere  of 
existence.  He  is  a  spirit,  and  as  such  he  both 
enters  into  the  heart  of  every  man  and  occupies 
infinity.  All  immaterial  Being  is  essentially 
eternal,  omnipresent,  and  omniscient ;  and  we 
are  taught  that  Satan  is  eternal,  omnipresent, 
and  omniscient/  All  immaterial  Being  is  not 
essentially  omnipotent,  allmerciful,  or  immutable, 
and  Satan,  we  know,  is  not  omnipotent,  nor  all- 
merciful,  nor  immutable. 

But  the  immaterial  embraces  within  itself 
both  heaven  and  hell;  for  here  again  we  must 
scrupulously  reject  every  idea  that  relates  to  the 
visible  creation.  We  must  not  be  led  astray 
either  by  the  representative  symbols  which  we 
find  in  the  works  of  the  poet,  the  painter,  and 
the  sculptor,  or  by  the  beautiful  descriptions 
which  abound  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  for  we 
unhesitatingly  acknowledge  their  figurative  cha- 
racter. Here  is  the  language  of  Job :  "  Canst 
thou  by   searching  find   out   God  ?    canst  thou 

a  It  should  be  observed  that  omniscience  is  here  used  for 
mere  knowledge,  and  not  wisdom. 
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find  out  the  Almighty  unto  perfection?  It  is  as 
high  as  heaven ;  what  canst  thou  do  ?  deeper 
than  hell ;  what  canst  thou  know  ?  The  mea- 
sure thereof  is  longer  than  the  earth,  and  broader 
than  the  sea."a  These  and  many  similar  ex- 
pressions were  addressed  to  a  people  who  de- 
lighted in  the  imaginative  eloquence  of  the  East, 
and  are  confessedly  adapted  to  the  comprehension 
of  minds  warmed,  it  may  be,  by  the  truths  of 
religion,  and  nourishing  the  seeds  of  Christian 
charity,  but  neither  enlightened  by  the  dis- 
coveries of  science  nor  refined  by  habitual  re- 
flection. We  know  that  they  can  scarcely  be 
correctly  entertained  even  in  relation  to  this 
earth ;  and  that  beyond  our  planet,  and  in  the 
regions  of  space,  height  and  depth  and  breadth 
must  be  absolutely  and  utterly  unknown.  Then 
must  heaven  and  hell  merge  in  the  unbounded 
expanse  of  infinity.  The  works  of  Omnipotence 
which  we  see  around  and  on  every  side,  occupy 
that  same  infinite  space  wherein  are  now  diffused 
without  limit  the  house  of  mourning  and  the 
house  blessed  for  evermore  of  the  righteous. 
Neither  for  heaven  nor  for  hell  is  there  any 
limited  place,  any  assignable  spot;  they  are 
a  Job,  xi.  7—9. 
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merged  in  the  unbounded  expanse  of  the  infinite, 
in  the  immaterial  abiding-place  of  the  spiritual 
and  infinitely  diffused  antagonistic  beings  of 
good  and  evil. 

Let  him  who  believes  that  heaven  and  hell  are 
not  such,  that  they  are  not  immaterial  and  in- 
finite, that  they  are  not  invisible,  existing  in  the 
heart  of  man  and  throughout  unbounded  space, 
let  him  answer  and  tell  of  their  nature  and  their 
position.  Heaven  is  now  existing,  eternal,  and 
not  to  be  created  in  the  future.  It  is,  therefore, 
manifestly  not  a  sensible  dwelling-place,  either 
in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  or  in  the  interior  or 
on  the  surface  of  any  distant  planet.  It  is  not 
intermingled  as  a  visible  kingdom  among  un- 
numbered systems  of  suns,  because  the  light 
from  every  orb  falls  without  obstruction  upon 
the  eye  that  loves  to  contemplate  the  immeasure- 
able  beauty  of  a  starlit  canopy.  We  dare  not 
say,  we  cannot  conceive,  that  our  Almighty 
Father,  who  is  the  "  King  of  Heaven,"  should 
dwell  so  far  from  the  presence  of  His  children, 
that  the  vision  is  unable  to  penetrate  the 
depth  of  separation.  And,  in  truth,  we  know 
not  that  space  does  extend  beyond  the  material 
creation ;    on  the  contrary,  we  are  disposed  to 
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believe  that  sun  succeeds  to  sun,  system  to  system, 
and  nebulse  beyond  nebulas,  infinitely  without 
end ;  and  that  as  space  is  infinite,  so  likewise 
is  the  number  of  heavenly  bodies  that  there  un- 
ceasingly sing  in  harmony.  No,  it  cannot  be : 
He  who  dwelleth  in  heaven,  who  rests  in  the 
hearts  of  the  righteous,  who  is  around  their  bed 
and  about  their  path,  cannot  be  removed  more 
remote  than  the  mind  of  man  can  conceive ;  nor 
can  those  heavenly  mansions  which  are  now  in 
existence,  and  wherein  the  faithful  are  therefore 
now  dwelling  with  Him  in  peace  and  holiness,  be 
other  than  spiritual,  infinite,  and  eternal.  Thus, 
too,  as  unlimited  space  embraces  the  Author  of 
Good  and  the  Principle  of  Evil,  so  in  like  manner, 
dwelling  within  every  man,  and  in  constant  op- 
position, is  there "  the  spirit  of  good  and  a  spirit 
of  evil,  each  perfectly  distinct.  And  as  every 
other  spiritual  power,  whether  of  righteousness 
or  of  wickedness,  whether  of  good  or  evil,  is 
perfectly  distinct,  and  possesses  a  true  inde- 
pendent existence  (u7roa-TOL<rig),  so  also  does  the 
soul  of  every  human  being  possess  a  true  inde- 
pendent existence,  perfectly  distinct  from  that 
of  every  other  soul  which  inhabiteth  the  body  of 
a  mortal. 
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But  we  have  seen  that  the  essential  attributes 
of  the  immaterial  are  those  of  eternity,  omni- 
science, and  omnipresence ;  and  these  attributes 
must  therefore  necessarily  be  a  portion  of  those 
privileges  which  are  the  inheritance  that  the  soul 
of  every  just  man  made  perfect  does  in  truth 
possess  in  the  everlasting  present  of  an  eternal 
life,  but  which  are  now  veiled  from  his  conscious 
knowledge,  and  lie  hidden  within  this  earthly 
tabernacle.  Number,  we  have  seen,  is  a  property 
of  matter ;  we  are  therefore  forbidden  to  regard 
it  as  an  attribute  of  the  immaterial.  The  faculties 
of  man,  therefore,  cannot  tell  the  number  of 
human  souls  who,  throughout  the  unlimited 
universe,  are  now  working  out  their  salvation  in 
fear  and  trembling ;  and  the  conviction  is  strongly 
forced  on  us,  as  the  wondrous  truth  flashes 
upon  our  mind,  that  the  immortal  immaterial 
souls  which  throughout  eternity  are  embracing 
unlimited  space  are  endless  in  number,  infinite 
in  repetition. 

But,  in  this  mortal  life,  the  aspirations  of  the 
spirit  are  held  in  check  by  the  restraints  of  the 
body.  Let  us  now,  therefore,  turn  our  consi- 
deration to  the  relations  between  the  spirit  and 
the  flesh. 
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An  inquiry  into  the  nature  and  duration  of  the 
human  body,  within  which  as  within  a  tabernacle 
is  imprisoned  man's  immortal  soul,  must  possess 
interest  of  more  than  usual  depth.  This  body 
of  flesh  has  had  a  beginning ;  and  since  our  con- 
clusions tell  us  that  "  that  which  has  had  a 
beginning  may  be  now,  but  must  have  an  end," 
we  are  unavoidably  led  to  the  belief  of  its 
ultimate  dissolution  and  absolute  destruction. 
"  All  flesh  shall  perish  together,  and  man  shall 
turn  again  unto  dust  ;"  a  for  "  all  go  unto  one 
place,  all  are  of  the  dust,  and  all  turn  to  dust 
again."  b  It  is  remarkable,  and  will  doubtless 
excite  surprise  in  many,  that  the  Church  of 
England  is  in  her  Articles  silent  upon  the 
doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body  ;  but 
upon  referring  to  the  creeds  which  "  ought 
thoroughly  to  be  received  and  believed," c  we 
find  this  doctrine  mentioned,  though  very 
briefly,  in  the  Apostles'  and  in  the  Athanasian 

a  Job,  xxxiv.  15.  b  Eccles.  iii.  20.  c  Art.  8. 
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creed.  Almost  as  a  necessary  result  of  this 
absence  of  explanation,  and  perhaps  also  in 
consequence  of  the  use  of  the  definite  instead 
of  an  indefinite  article  with  the  word  "body," 
those  who  seek  more  explicit  information  will 
discover  that  upon  this  subject  there  exists 
among  writers  upon  divinity  more  than  the 
usual  want  of  unanimity.  Here  are  the  words 
of  Archbishop  Tillotson :  — 

"  1.  The  body  of  man  is  not  a  constant 
permanent  thing,  always  continuing  in  the 
same  state,  and  consisting  of  the  same  matter; 
but  a  successive  thing,  which  is  continually 
spending  and  continually  renewing  itself,  every 
day  losing  something  of  the  matter  which  it 
had  before,  and  gaining  new  ;  so  that  most 
men  have  new  bodies,  as  they  have  new  clothes  ; 
only  with  this  difference,  that  we  change  our 
clothes  commonly  at  once,  but  our  bodies  by 
degrees. 

"  And  this  is  undeniably  certain  from  ex- 
perience. For  so  much  as  our  bodies  grow, 
so  much  new  matter  is  added  to  them,  over  and 
besides  the  repairing  of  what  is  continually 
spent  ;  and  after  a  man  be  come  to  his  full 
growth,  so  much  of  his  food  as  every  day  turns 
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into  nourishment,  so  much  of  his  yesterday's 
body  is  usually  wasted  and  carried  off  by  in- 
sensible perspiration,  that  is,  breathed  out  of 
the  pores  of  his  body,  which,  according  to  the 
static  experiment  of  Sanctorius,  a  learned  phy- 
sician, who,  for  several  years  together,  weighed 
himself  exactly  every  day,  is  (as  I  remember) 
according  to  the  proportion  of  five  to  eight  of 
all  that  a  man  eats  and  drinks.  Now,  according 
to  this  proportion,  a  man  must  change  his  body 
several  times  in  a  year. 

"  It  is  true,  indeed,  the  more  solid  parts  of 
the  body,  as  the  bones,  do  not  change  so  often 
as  the  fluid  and  fleshy;  but  that  they  also  do 
change  is  certain,  because  they  grow ;  and  what- 
ever grows  is  nourished  and  spends,  because 
otherwise  it  would  not  need  to  be  repaired. 

"  2.  The  body  which  a  man  hath  at  any  time 
of  his  life  is  as  much  his  own  body  as  that  which 
he  hath  at  his  death ;  so  that  if  the  very  matter 
of  his  body  which  a  man  had  at  any  time  of  his 
life  be  raised,  it  is  as  much  his  own  and  the  same 
body  as  that  which  he  had  at  his  death,  and 
commonly  much  more  perfect,  because  they  who 
die  of  lingering  sickness  or  old  age  are  usually 
mere  skeletons  when  they  die ;  so  that  there  is 

i    3 
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no  reason  to  suppose  (or  at  least  not  to  insist) 
that  the  very  matter  of  which  our  bodies  consist 
at  the  time  of  our  death  shall  be  that  which 
shall  be  raised,  that  being  commonly  the  worst 
and  most  imperfect  body  of  all  the  rest. 

"  These  two  things  being  premised,  the  answer 
to  this  objection  cannot  be  difficult.  For  as  to 
the  more  solid  and  firm  parts  of  the  body,  as 
the  skull  and  bones,  it  is  not,  I  think,  pretended 
that  the  cannibals  eat  them ;  and  if  they  did,  so 
much  of  the  matter,  even  of  these  solid  parts, 
wastes  away  in  a  few  years,  as,  being  collected 
together,  would  supply  them  many  times  over. 
And  as  for  the  fleshy  and  fluid  parts,  these  are 
so  very  often  changed  and  renewed,  that  we  can 
allow  the  cannibals  to  eat  them  all  up,  and  to 
turn  them  all  into  nourishment:  and  yet  no 
man  need  contend  for  want  of  a  body  of  his  own 
at  the  resurrection;  viz.,  any  of  those  bodies 
which  he  had  ten  or  twenty  years  before,  which 
are  every  whit  as  good,  and  as  much  his  own,  as 
that  which  was  eaten."  a 

"  The  Archbishop  is  here  of  an  opinion  dia- 
metrically opposite  to  that  of  Bishop  Stillingfleet, 
as  to  the  resurrection  of  every  particle  of  the 
a  Tillotson's  194th  Sermon. 
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body  buried.  He  has  Mr.  Locke,  however,  on 
his  side.  For  a  summary  view  of  the  contro- 
versy between  Stillingfleet  and  Locke,  and  an 
attempt  at  compromising  their  dispute,  you  may 
consult  the  eighth  of  Dr.  Watts' s  Philosophical 
Essays. 

"  See  also  Dr.  Clarke's  remarks  on  this  inte- 
resting inquiry,  as  quoted  in  Bishop  Watson's 
Theological  Tracts,  vol.  iv.  p.  235—237."  a 

The  above  is  the  answer  of  Archbishop  Tillot- 
son  to  that  one  of  the  objections,  usually  urged 
against  a  belief  in  the  resurrection  of  the  body, 
which  "  maybe  stated  in  the  following  terms:  — 
'  Of  men  drowned  in  the  sea,  the  bodies  may  be 
eaten  by  fishes,  and  they  again  by  other  men  ;  or, 
among  cannibals,  men  feast  upon  the  flesh  of 
men.  In  such  cases,  where  one  man's  body  may 
be  converted  into  part  of  the  substance  of  another 
man's  body,  and  so  on,  how  shall  each  at  the  re- 
surrection recover  his  own  peculiar  body  ?  '  " 

When  we  read  this  objection,  and  endeavour 
to  shape  our  thoughts  in  accordance  with  the 
Archbishop's  suggestions,  we  must  all  feel  that 
his  idea  of  a  search  throughout  the  life  of  man 
in  order  to  discover  the  time  when  his  body  ap- 

a  Gregory,  p.  440. 
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proaches  most  nearly  to  perfection,  is  one  very 
strongly  opposed  to  that  beautiful  conception  of 
the    Supreme    Good   which,   derived  both   from 
reason  and  revelation,  invests  Him  with  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Infinite  Immaterial.     If  we  select 
the  most   favourable  moment  of  life,   how  far, 
how  infinitely,  removed  is  the  very  best  example 
of  our  bodily  form  from  that  absolute  perfection 
which  we  find  no  difficulty  in  bringing  before 
the  imagination  !     But  if  we  permit  our  thoughts 
to  rest,  though  but  for  a  moment,  upon  one  of 
those  loathsome  and  disgusting  monsters  which 
the  annals  of  surgery  record,  or  upon  one  of  the 
many  thousand  beings  who,  born  from  nature's 
most  forbidding  mould,  slowly  drag  out  a  wretched 
existence   of  misery,   pain,  and   deformity,   the 
objects    of    pity    and    commiseration;  —  if    we 
bestow  upon  one  of  these  but  a  passing  thought, 
we  experience  the   utmost    difficulty  in    enter- 
taining this  belief ;  we  turn  again  to  search  more 
carefully  the  words  of  Scripture ;   and  the  hope 
that  a  doctrine  so  repulsive,  so  opposed  to  the 
general  features  of  revelation,  and  so  irreconcil- 
able with  our  most  enlightened  conception  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  —  the  hope  springs  unbidden, 
that  a  doctrine  which  thus  teaches  the  resurrection 
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of  this  our  identical  material  body,  may  not  be 
in  truth  that  of  the  Christian  dispensation. 
Let  us  listen  to  the  language  of  Holy  Writ :  — - 
"  Now  this  I  say,  brethren,  that  flesh  and 
blood  cannot  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God,  neither 
doth  corruption  inherit  incorruption ; "  "  for  we 
know  that  if  our  earthly  house  of  this  tabernacle 
were  dissolved,"  "  then  shall  the  dust  return  to 
the  dust  as  it  was,  and  the  spirit  shall  return 
unto  God  who  gave  it."  a 

To  me  these  words  place  beyond  the  shadow 
of  doubt  the  truth,  that  the  body,  such  as  we 
are  accustomed  to  regard  it,  will  not  rise 
from  the  grave.  "It  is  to  be  wished  that 
those  who  inculcate  this  doctrine  [of  the  resur- 
rection of  the  body]  would  be  careful  not  to 
expose  it,  as  some  have  done,  to  the  scoffs  of  the 
infidel,  by  insisting  on  the  restoration,  at  the 
resurrection,  of  the  very  same  particles  of  matter 
which  were  united  with  the  soul  in  this  life. 
Supposing  the  doctrine  to  be  true,  neither  reason 
nor  revelation  affords  means  for  ascertaining  its 
truth,  or  for  replying  to  the  cavils  brought 
against  it.  The  question  has  been  ably  and 
copiously  handled  by  the  celebrated  Mr.  Locke : 
a  1  Cor.  xv.  50. ;  2  Cor.  v.  1. ;  Eccl.  xii.  7. 
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it  will  suffice,  therefore,  to  observe,  that,  as  far 
as  we  can  ascertain,  all  the  particles  of  a  man's 
body  are  undergoing  a  perpetual  and  rapid 
change  during  his  life  ;  that  which  constitutes 
it,  still  his  body,  being  not  the  identity  of  its 
materials,  but  their  union  with  the  same  soul, 
and  performance  of  similar  functions.  If  (to  use 
a  familiar  illustration)  a  man's  house  were  de- 
stroyed, and  a  kind  benefactor  promised  to  re- 
build it  for  him,  and  to  make  it  much  better 
than  before  (for  such  is  the  promise  made  to 
true  Christians  when  their  '  earthly  tabernacle 
shall  be  dissolved'),  he  would  not,  surely,  say 
that  the  promise  had  been  violated  if  the  same 
precise  materials  were  not  employed ;  it  would 
suffice  that  he  had,  as  before,  a  house,  and  one 
that  was  suitable  for  all  the  same  purposes. 

"  As  for  the  state  of  the  soul  in  the  interval 
between  death  and  the  general  resurrection,  the 
discussion  is  unnecessary,  and  perhaps  unprofit- 
able. Had  knowledge  on  this  point  been  ex- 
pedient for  us,  it  would  doubtless  have  been 
clearly  revealed ;  as  it  is,  we  are  lost  in  con- 
jecture. For  aught  we  know,  the  soul  may 
remain  combined  with  a  portion  of  matter  less 
than  the  ten  thousandth  part  of  the  minutest 
particle  that  was  ever  perceived  by  our  senses ; 
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since  '  great '  and  i  small '  are  only  relative.  All 
we  can  be  sure  of  is,  that  if  the  soul  be  wholly 
disengaged  from  matter,  and  yet  shall  enjoy 
consciousness  and  activity,  it  must  be  in  some 
quite  different  manner  from  that  in  which  we 
now  enjoy  them ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  soul 
remains  inert  and  unconscious  (as  it  is  with 
respect  to  the  seeing-faculty,  for  instance,  in  a 
man  born  blind)  till  its  reunion  with  matter, 
the  moment  of  our  sinking  into  this  state  of  un- 
consciousness will  appear  to  us  to  be  instantly 
succeeded  by  that  of  our  awaking  from  it,  even 
though  twenty  centuries  may  have  intervened : 
of  which  any  one  may  convince  himself  by  a  few 
moments'  reflection."  a 

Allusion  is  here  made  to  the  sleep  of  the  soul, 
— to  a  supposed  state  of  insensibility,  continuing 
from  the  hour  of  death  until  the  apparently 
future  day  of  judgment,  —  to  that  dangerous  doc- 
trine which  has  been  refuted  by  Dr.  Gregory, 
and  which  we  have  his  authority  for  believing 
a  directly  contradictory  to  many  of  the  most 
stimulating  and  cheering  promises  in  the  New 
Testament."  b     Kejecting,  then,  this  notion  with- 

a  Archbishop  Whateley's  Essays  on  some  of  the  Pecu- 
liarities of  the  Christian  Religion,  p.  129. 
b  Gregory,  p.  451. 
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out  hesitation,  we  are  obliged  to  admit  that  the 
soul  ever  continues  in  a  state  of  consciousness ; 
that,  by  the  friendly  hand  of  death,  she  is  libe- 
rated from  her  prison-house  ;  and  that,  without 
suspension  of  Being,  she  then  knows  herself  to 
be  a  free  and  unfettered  spirit,  forbidden  further 
trial  or  opportunity  for  repentance  before  re- 
ceiving, either  for  happiness  or  misery,  the 
eternal  sentence  of  her  Creator. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  the  unqualified 
and  reiterated  assurance  that  we  shall  be  raised 
with  a  body  incorruptible.  But  when  we  ask, 
With  what  body  do  they  come  who  rise  to  in- 
herit a  crown  of  righteousness  ?  we  receive  the 
answer  of  faith,  that  we  shall  be  raised  a  spiritual 
body,  for  "  so  also  is  the  resurrection  of  the  dead. 
It  is  sown  in  corruption  ;  it  is  raised  in  incor- 
ruption  :  it  is  sown  in  dishonour  ;  it  is  raised  in 
glory :  it  is  sown  in  weakness ;  it  is  raised  in 
power :  it  is  sown  a  natural  body  ;  it  is  raised  a 
spiritual  body.  There  is  a  natural  body,  and 
there  is  a  spiritual  body ; "  a  a  body  manifestly 
utterly  different  from  that  body  of  flesh  and 
blood  which  is  now  our  temporary  habitation  ; 
a  body,  too,  utterly  different  from  that  with  which 
a  1  Cor.  xv.  42—44. 
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we  are  accustomed  to  believe  that  the  Saviour 
of  mankind  ascended  into  heaven,  for  He  is 
described  as  then  possessing  the  same  material, 
natural,  and  carnal  body  with  which  he  had 
dwelt  among  men.  "  Then  saith  he  to  Thomas, 
Eeach  hither  thy  finger,  and  behold  my  hands  ; 
and  reach  hither  thy  hand,  and  thrust  it  into  my 
side  :  and  be  not  faithless,  but  believing."  a  "  Be- 
hold my  hands  and  my  feet,  that  it  is  I  myself: 
handle  me  and  see  ;  for  a  spirit  hath  not  flesh 
and  bones,  as  ye  see  me  have.  .  .  .  And 
they  gave  him  a  piece  of  a  broiled  fish  and  of  an 
honeycomb;  and  he  took,  and  did  eat  before 
them."  b 

Far  different,  then,  is  that  body  with  which 
we  shall  arise.  It  will  not  be  that  body  of  flesh 
as  we  now  see  it ;  not  that  wonderful  disposition 
of  bones  and  muscles  which  constitutes  our 
organic  frame ;  not  that  delicate  mechanism, 
the  visible  evidence  of  the  intelligent  Designer, 
which  is  subjected  to  the  vicissitudes,  accidents, 
and  diseases  of  the  present  life; — but  in  essential 
unison  shall  we  arise  with  that  spiritual  and 
immaterial  Being  which  is  one  and  the  same 
with  Him  "  who  shall  change  our  vile  body,  that 
a  John,  xx.  27.  b  Luke,  xxiv.  39.  43. 
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it  may  be  fashioned  like  unto  His  glorious 
body ; "  a  for,  "as  we  have  borne  the  image  of 
the  earthy,  we  shall  also  bear  the  image  of  the 
heavenly." b 

"  Howbeit  that  was  not  first  which  is  spiritual, 
but  that  which  is  natural;  and  afterward  that 
which  is  spiritual."0  "The  first  man  is  of  the 
earth,  earthy."  His  is  a  natural  body;  limited, 
material,  and  therefore  temporary.  "  The  se- 
cond man  is  the  Lord  from  heaven."  His  is  a 
spiritual  body ;  infinite,  immaterial,  and  eternal. 
His  is  that  spiritual  body  which  is  now  sacra- 
mentally  received,  and  with  which  the  soul  will 
be  in  union  when  this  natural  body,  which  is  of 
the  dust,  shall  return  again  to  the  dust.  His 
is  that  spiritual  body  which  is  now  in  present 
eternity,  in  virtual  union  with  those  whom  "  He 
hath  chosen  in  Himself  before  the  foundation  of 
the  world ;"d  an  union  which,  in  its  true,  con- 
tinuous, eternal  state,  we  are  unable,  during  the 
present  temporary  dispensation,  to  perceive.  His 
is  that  spiritual  body  to  which  our  present 
human  body  of  flesh  will  be  changed  "  when  this 
corruptible  shall  have  put  on  incorruption,  and 

a  Phil.  iii.  21.  b  1  Cor.  xv.  49. 

c  1  Cor.  xv.  46.  d  Eph.  i.  4. 
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this  mortal  shall  have  put  on  immortality ;  "  for 
"  we  shall  not  all  sleep,  but  we  shall  all  be  changed, 
in  a  moment,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  at  the 
last  trump:  for  the  trumpet  shall  sound,  and  the 
dead  shall  be  raised  incorruptible,  and  we  shall 
be  changed.  For  this  corruptible  must  put  on  in- 
corruption,  and  this  mortal  must  put  on  immor- 
tality."'1 Associated  with  the  countless  host  of 
those  who  shall  believe  upon  His  name,  we  shall 
dwell  for  ever  in  His  presence;  not  in  a  bodily 
form,  for  with  so  many  millions  that  is  physically 
impossible,  but  in  that  infinite  diffusion  by  which 
alone  we  can  know  even  as  we  are  known.  We 
shall  then  "  have  known  and  believed  the  love 
that  God  hath  to  us.  God  is  love ;  and  he  that 
dwelleth  in  love  dwelleth  in  God,  and  God  in 
him."b  We  shall  be  present  with  Him;  not  in 
corporeal  contact,  but  blended  in  intimate  actual 
and  spiritual  union.  We  shall  be  of  that  blessed 
company  for  whom  He  himself  has  uttered  the 
words  of  prayer;  for  He  it  is  who  has  said, 
"  Neither  pray  I  for  these  alone,  but  for  them 
also  which  shall  believe  on  me  through  their 
word ;  that  they  all  may  be  one,  as  Thou,  Father, 
art  in  me,  and  I  in  Thee,  that  they  also  may  be 
a  1  Cor.  xv.  51—54.  *>  1  John,  iv.  16. 
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one  in  us :  .  .  .  that  the  love  wherewith  Thou  hast 
loved  me  may  be  in  them,  and  I  in  them."a  "  He 
that  is  joined  unto  the  Lord  is  one  spirit."  b 

"  If  a  being  which  was  constituted  by  the  union 
of  two  substances  essentially  different  were  ap- 
pointed to  continue,  it  must  continue  a  mixed 
being,  or  it  would  be  no  longer  the  same  being."0 
Our  constitution  is  twofold.  Our  being  is  a 
spiritual  union  of  two  principles  diametrically 
opposed.  Within  us,  increase  of  good  is  ever 
restricted  by  the  presence  of  evil,  and  the  flesh 
lusteth  unceasingly  against  the  spirit.  But  we 
are  not  appointed  thus  to  continue ;  we  shall 
not  continue  "  a  mixed  being,"  we  shall  not 
remain  "the  same  being,"  for  we  shall  be  changed: 
there  is  an  eternity  in  which  we  shall  be  con- 
formed to  the  image  of  Him  who  knows  not  sin, 
andin which  "there  shallbeno more  death,  neither 
sorrow,  nor  crying;  "d — when  "the  iniquity  of 
Israel  shall  be  sought  for,  and  there  shall  be  none  ; 
and  the  sins  of  Judah,  and  they  shall  not  be 
found."6  We  shall  therefore  not  continue  "a 
mixed  being,"  a  being  of  good  and  evil,  as  in  the 
present.     And  there  is  an  eternity,  too,  in  which 

a  John,  xvii.  20,  21.  26.  *>  1  Cor.  vi.  17. 

c  Gregory,  p,  431.  d  Rev.  xxi.  4. 

e  Jer.  1.  xx. 
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"  the  dust  shall  return  unto  the  dust  as  it  was,"  a 
and  the  body  shall  utterly  perish  ;  in  which  "  the 
spirit  of  the  just  man  made  perfect  shall  return 
unto  God  who  gave  it,"b  and  be  united  with  Him, 
of  the  increase  of  whose  government  and  peace 
there  shall  be  no  end, —  whose  kingdom  is  an 
everlasting  kingdom.  We,  therefore,  shall  not 
continue  "  the  same  being ;  "  a  being  of  flesh  and 
spirit  as  in  the  present,  for  we  shall  be  changed, 
"  so  that,  if  man  is  to  exist  in  a  future  state,  the 
doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body  is  [not] 
a  necessary  consequence  of  his  nature."  c 

But  an  important  feature  in  the  descriptions 
given  by  St.  Paul,  and,  indeed,  in  those  given  by 
other  Scripture  writers,  of  our  passage  from  this 
life,  and  one  which  greatly  strengthens  the  belief 
that  the  visible  body  does  not  arise  from  the 
grave,  is  the  general  omission  of  reference  to  the 
resurrection  of  those  who  are  unworthy  to  inherit 
the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

We  have  above  been  reading  the  words  of  the 
Apostle ;  but  "  the  '  resurrection  of  the  dead '  here 
spoken  of  is  not  the  resurrection  of  all  mankind 
in  common,  but  only  the  resurrection  of  the  just. 

a  Eccl.  xii.  7.  b  Eccl.  xii.  7. ;  Heb.  xii.  23. 

c  Gregory,  p.  431. 
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This  will  be  evident  to -any  one  who  observes 
that  St.  Paul,  having  (ver.  22.)  declared  that  all 
men  shall  be  made  alive  again,  tells  the  Corinth- 
ians (ver.  23.)  that  it  shall  not  be  all  at  once,  but 
at  several  distances  of  time.  First  of  all  Christ 
rose  ;  afterwards,  next  in  order  to  him,  the  saints 
should  all  be  raised ;  which  resurrection  of  the 
just  is  that  which  he  treats  and  gives  an  account 
of  to  the  end  of  this  discourse  and  chapter ;  and 
so  never  comes  to  the  resurrection  of  the  wicked, 
which  was  to  be  the  third  and  last  in  order :  so 
that,  from  the  23d  verse  to  the  end  of  the  chapter, 
all  that  he  says  of  the  resurrection  is  a  description 
only  of  the  resurrection  of  the  just,  though  he 
calls  it  here  by  the  general  name  of  the  resur- 
rection of  the  dead.  That  this  is  so,  there  is  so 
much  evidence,  that  there  is  scarce  a  verse  from 
the  41st  to  the  end  that  does  not  evince  it.  .  .  . 
That  this  was  his  design  may  be  seen  by  the 
beginning  of  his  discourse  (ver.  12 — 21.),  and  by 
the  conclusion  (ver.  58.)  in  these  words,  'Where- 
fore, my  beloved  brethren,  be  ye  steadfast,  un- 
moveable,  always  abounding  in  the  work  of  the 
Lord :  forasmuch  as  ye  know  that  your  labour 
is  not  in  vain  in  the  Lord.'  Which  words  show 
that    what    he    had    been    speaking    of   in    the 
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immediately  preceding  verses,  viz.,  their  being 
changed  and  their  putting  on  incorruption  and 
immortality,  and  their  having  thereby  the  victory 
through  Jesus  Christ,  was  what  belonged  solely 
to  the  saints  as  a  reward  to  those  who  remained 
steadfast  and  abounded  in  the  work  of  the  Lord. 

"  The  like  use  of  the  like  though  shorter  dis- 
course of  the  resurrection,  wherein  he  describes 
only  that  of  the  blessed,  he  makes  to  the  Thes- 
salonians  (1  Thess.  iv.  13—18.),  which  he  con- 
cludes thus :  '  Wherefore,  comfort  one  another 
with  these  words,' 

"  Nor  is  it  in  this  place  alone  that  St.  Paul  calls 
the  resurrection  of  the  just  by  the  general  name  of 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  He  does  the  same 
Phil.  iii.  11.,  where  he  speaks  of  his  sufferings, 
and  of  his  endeavours  i  if  by  any  means  he  might 
attain  unto  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,'  whereby 
he  cannot  mean  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  in 
general,  which,  since  he  has  declared  in  this 
very  chapter  (ver.  22.)  all  men,  both  good  and 
bad  (?),  shall  as  certainly  partake  of  as  that  they 
shall  die,  there  need  no  endeavours  to  attain  unto 
it.  Our  Saviour  likewise  speaks  of  the  resur- 
rection of  the  just  in  the  same  general  terms  of 
the  resurrection,  Matthew  xxii.  30. ;   i  And  the 

K     2 
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resurrection  from  the  dead,'  Luke  xx.  85.,  by 
which  is  meant  only  the  resurrection  of  the  just, 
as  is  plain  from  the  context."3 

Other  Scripture  passages,  which  teach  us  that 
the  soul  will  be  in  conscious  union  with  a  spiritual 
body,  are  strictly  limited  to  the  state  of  the 
righteous.  St.  Paul  says,  that  "  we  that  are  in 
this  tabernacle  do  groan,  being  burdened  ;  not  for 
that  we  would  be  unclothed,  but  clothed  upon, 
that  mortality  might  be  swallowed  up  of  life."  b 
This  is  "  the  same  that  he  had  told  them  in  the 
first  epistle,  ch.  xv.  51.,  should  happen  to  those 
who  should  be  alive  at  Christ's  coming.  There 
are  two  aspects  in  which  this  passage  may  be 
regarded.  We  may  either  "  understand  by  yu^voi 
1  naked,'  as  I  do  here,  the  state  of  the  dead,  un- 
clothed with  immortal  [spiritual]  bodies  until  the 
resurrection ;  which  sense  is  favoured  by  the 
same  word,  1  Cor.  xv.  37. ;  "  or  we  may  "  under- 
stand '  the  clothing  upon '  which  the  Apostle 
desires  to  be  those  immortal  bodies  which  souls 
shall  be  clothed  with  at  the  resurrection  ;  which 
sense  of  '  clothing  upon '  seems  to  be  favoured  by 

a  Paraphrase    on    St.  Paul's    Epistles,    by    John    Locke, 
p.  172.  et  seg. 
b  2  Cor.  v.  4. 
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1  Cor.  xv.  53,  54.,  and  is  that  which  one  would 
be  inclined  to  were  it  not  accompanied  with  this 
difficulty,  viz.,  that  then  it  would  follow  that  the 
wicked  should  not  have  immortal  bodies  at  the 
resurrection."  This  latter  sense,  however,  appears 
the  more  probable  ;  but  whichever  we  may  select, 
this  passage  clearly  confirms  the  belief  that  the 
wicked  do  not  at  the  resurrection  participate  in 
an  union  with  the  spiritual  body ;  for  we  cannot 
doubt  that  "  whatever  it  be  that  St.  Paul  here 
means  by  c  being  clothed  upon,'  it  is  something 
that  is  peculiar  to  the  saints,  who  have  the  Spirit 
of  God,  and  shall  be  with  the  Lord,  in  contra- 
distinction to  others,  as  appears  from  the  follow- 
ing verses  and  the  whole  tenor  of  this  place."  a 

Observation  of  the  harrowing  effects  produced 
upon  those  who  suffer  from  attacks  of  nightmare, 
of  delirium,  or  from  certain  forms  of  madness, 
abundantly  proves  that  even  in  this  life  mental 
agony  is  immeasurably  more  severe,  more  wearing, 
than  that  of  the  body.  In  mental  disease  or 
affliction,  little  or  do  relief  can  be  obtained 
by  ease  of  body,  and  all  sources  of  recreation  for 
it  are  closed ;  but,  from  the  records  of  the 
Martyrs'  sufferings,  we  have  the  clearest  proof 

a  Paraphrase  by  John  Locke. 
k  3 
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that  indescribable  torture  of  the  body  may  be  al- 
most forgotten  and  destroyed  by  a  noble  elevation 
of  thought  towards  Heaven,  and  by  the  soothing 
influence  of  undaunted  religious  trustfulness. 
Whether,  however,  the  state  of  the  wicked  be 
one  of  purely  immaterial  punishment  or  other- 
wise, we  will  not  now  pause  to  inquire ;  for  our 
hopes  are  fixed  upon  eternal  life,  and  in  humility 
and  trustful  faith  we  look  to  Him  who  can  alone 
save  us  from  the  power  of  the  Destroyer.  '  But 
a  calm  examination  of  all  that  is  to  be  gathered 
from  Scripture  does  not,  I  think,  support  the 
belief  that  this  visible  material  body  will  enter  the 
gates  of  heaven ;  "  for  the  things  which  are  seen 
are  temporal ;  but  the  things  which  are  not  seen 
are  eternal."  a  It  rather  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  soul  of  the  righteous  will  be  united  to  a 
truly  spiritual  body,  immaterial,  infinite,  and 
eternal,  from  which  blessed  communion  the  soul 
of  the  sinner  will  for  ever  be  excluded. 

Similarly  restricted  in  its  application  is  the 
eighth  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 
wherein  St.  Paul  speaks  of  us  as  "  waiting  for  the 
fruit  of  our  adoption,  which  is,  that  as  we  by 
adoption  are  made  sons  and  coheirs  with  Jesus 

a  2  Cor.  iv.  18. 
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Christ,  so  we  may  have  bodies  like  unto  his  most 
glorious  body,  spiritual  and  immortal:  " a  not,  be  it 
ever  remembered,  like  that  material,  limited,  and 
visible  body  in  which  He  dwelt  on  earth,  with 
which  He  rose  from  the  grave,  and  with  which 
He  ascended  into  heaven, — but  a  spiritual  body, 
immaterial,  infinite,  and  invisible ;  for  as,  in  the 
material  creation,  an  etherial  essence  is  believed 
by  some  to  pervade  all  space,  to  be  blended  with 
the  microscopic  atom,  and  to  accompany  in  their 
courses  the  distant  orbs  of  heaven,  so,  in  an  ever- 
lasting dwelling-place,  is  His  that  purely  spiritual 
body,  immaterial,  invisible,  and  infinite,  which 
is  omnipresent,  omniscient,  and  omnipotent. 
Neither  is  that  body  with  which  the  righteous 
shall  enter  heaven  the  material,  visible,  and 
limited  body  which  we  inhabit  upon  earth  ;  but 
it  is  that  which  is  conformed  to  the  likeness  of 
His  spiritual  body,  and  which,  like  His,  is  imma- 
terial, invisible,  and  infinite. 

Revelation  and  the  Christian  Church  teach, 
that,  immediately  after  death,  the  soul,  released 
from  the  body  of  flesh,  but  not  yet  united  with 
the  one  and  only  glorious  spiritual  body,  dwells 
in  the  infinity  of  space,  an  inhabitant  of  the  realm 

a  Paraphrase  by  John  Locke,  ver.  23. 
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of  spirits.  They  also  teach  that  the  happiness 
of  the  blessed  is  not  simply  a  state  of  repose,  of 
mere  indifference  without  change  or  improve- 
ment, but  one  of  continual  increase  in  know- 
ledge, of  unceasing  advancement  in  holiness. 
Those,  then,  who  believe  in  the  resurrection  of 
the  visible  body,  are  compelled  to  admit  that 
the  soul,  after  the  lapse  of  untold  years,  during 
which  it  had  become  more  and  more  fitted  for 
participation  in  the  bliss  of  eternal  life,  must 
relinquish  its  unfettered  state,  again  be  united 
with  the  body,  and  confined  in  the  prison-house 
of  the  material. 

"  At  every  instant  during  life,  with  every 
motion,  voluntary  and  involuntary,  with  every 
thought  and  exercise  of  the  brain,  a  portion  of 
our  substance  becomes  dead,  separates  from  the 
living  part,  combines  with  some  of  the  inhaled 
oxygen,  and  is  removed.  By  this  process  it  is 
supposed  that  the  whole  body  is  renewed  every 
seven  years.  Individuality,  therefore,  depends 
on  the  spirit,  which  retains  its  identity  during 
all  the  changes  of  its  earthly  house,  and  some- 
times even  acts  independently  of  it,  When  sleep 
is  restoring  exhausted  nature,  the  spirit  is  often 
awake  and  active,  crowding  the  events  of  years 
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into  a  few  seconds,  and,  by  its  unconsciousness 
of  time,  anticipates  eternity."  a 

We  know  that  a  large  portion  of  the  food 
which  we  consume  is  assimilated,  so  as  to  repair 
the  waste  to  which  every  structure  in  our  body 
is  continually  subjected.  Now,  "  during  life,  a 
peculiar  relation  is  maintained  between  the  two 
kinds  of  matter  which  are  received.  The  old 
man  consumes  continually  more  organic  matter 
than  he  can  replace  by  food.  The  strength  of 
his  muscles  disappears,  the  quantity  of  blood 
becomes  smaller,  he  grows  thinner.  But  the 
inorganic  matters  are  not  wasted  in  the  same 
quantity  as  they  are  received  in  the  food.  Man 
thus  goes  back  again  to  the  stage  of  childhood, 
and  we  obtain  a  view  of  life  and  death  almost 
directly  in  contrast  to  that  formerly  unfolded. 
Even  more  and  more  earthly  matter  is  added, 
organs  which  formerly  were  soft  and  pliant 
become  ossified  and  refuse  their  office,  even  more 
heavily  does  the  dust  draw  him  down  to  the 
dust,  till  at  last  the  light-winged  Psyche,  weary 
of  the  pressure,  throws  off  the  chrysalis  shell  — 
become  too  gross.  She  leaves  the  dust-born 
body  to   the   slow   combustion   which   we   call 

a  Physical  Geography,  by  Mary  Somerville,  p.  368. 
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decay.  A  little  pile  of  ashes  remains  to  the 
earth  from  which  they  were  borrowed.  The 
soul,  herself  immortal,  returns  from  the  slavery 
of  natural  laws  to  the  Disposer  of  Spiritual 
Freedom."  a 

We  are  all  familiar  with  that  most  beautiful 
Scriptural  example  of  this  return  to  spiritual 
life:  — "  And  when  Jesus  had  cried  with  a  loud 
voice,  he  said,  Father,  into  thy  hands  I  commend 
my  spirit :  and  having  said  thus,  he  gave  up  the 
ghost."  b 

"  Hence  we  derive  an  additional  proof  that  the 
human  soul  is  distinct  from  the  body,  that  it 
lives  after  it,  in  a  state  separate  from  it,  and  such 
a  state  as  is  susceptible  of  happiness  and 
misery."  c 

And  we  know  that  our  Saviour's  gracious 
promise  to  the  malefactor,  that  his  immortal 
spirit  should  in  paradise  be  in  intimate  com- 
munion with  His  own  infinite  spiritual  body, 
was  fulfilled  immediately  that  the  hand  of  death 
had  broken  the  temporary  connection  between 

a  The    Plant,  by  M.  J.  Schleiden,   M.D.     Translated  by 
Arthur  Henfrey,  F.L.  S.     P.  183. 
b  Luke,  xxiii.  46. 
c  Dean  Stanhope's  Biblical  Notes. 
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the  material  tabernacle  and  its  immaterial  in- 
habitant :  "  Verily,  I  say  unto  thee,  To-day  shalt 
thou  be  with  me  in  paradise."  a 

Let  me  not  be  misunderstood  upon  this  point  of 
the  Christian  faith.  Denial  of  the  union  of  the  soul 
with  a  body,  with  a  spiritual  body  to  which  this 
natural  body  shall  be  changed,  is  directly  opposed 
to  my  intention.  It  is  rather  my  wish  to  draw 
attention  to  what  appears  to  me  a  very  erroneous 
and,  1  fear,  very  generally  entertained  notion, 
that  those  material  destructible  parts  which  at 
the  present  moment,  or  at  the  hour  of  death,  or 
at  some  more  suitable  period  of  life,  may  have 
constituted  this  body, — that  the  very  same  bodily 
organs  will,  in  some  mysterious  manner,  be  re- 
covered and  reunited  to  us,  so  as  to  form  a  being 
similar  to  ourself,  and  one  that  may  be  bodily  iden- 
tified. The  words  of  Scripture  appear  rather  to 
speak  of  the  absolute  loss  of  our  material  body,  in 
its  total  and  entire  change  to  a  body  utterly 
different,  spiritual,  infinite,  and  immaterial. 

The  whole  subject,  then,  resolves  itself  into  the 

incontrovertible  truth,  that  it  is  impossible  to 

conceive  the  existence  of  a  body,  of  a  spiritual 

body,  of  one  not  composed  of  "  flesh  and  blood," 

a  Luke,  xxiii.  43. 
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which  could  retain  so  much  of  its  earthly  consti- 
tution as  would  render  it  a  visible  substance,  or 
cause  it  in  any  one  point  to  resemble  that 
material  body  of  which  the  immortal  soul  is  now 
the  inhabitant.  Can  there,  then,  be  in  Scripture 
a  true  foundation  for  that  faith  which,  professing 
the  resurrection  of  the  body,  is  accustomed  to 
realise  the  idea  of  an  appearance  visible,  limited, 
and  material?3 

That  which  has  a  beginning,  may  be  now,  but 
must  have  an  end  : 

The  human  body  has  had  a  beginning  : 

Therefore,  the  human  body  may  be  now,  but 
must  have  an  end. 

"  Therefore  we  are  always  confident,  knowing 
that  whilst  we  are  at  home  in  the  body  we  are 
absent  from  the  Lord:  (for  we  walk  by  faith, 
not  by  sight:)  we  are  confident,  I  say,  and 
willing  rather  to  be  absent  from  the  body,  and 
to  be  present  with  the  Lord." 


'?b 


a  See  Note  A.  b  2  Cor.  v.  6—i 
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Here,  then,  let  us  pause ;  and,  while  believing  that 
our  material,  limited,  and  temporary  body  will,  in 
its  mysterious  change,  be  conformed  to  the  image 
of  that  One  Spiritual  Being  who  is  immaterial, 
infinite,  and  eternal;  while  rejoicing  in  the  assur- 
ance that  "  whosoever  shall  confess  that  Jesus  is 
the  Son  of  God,  God  dwell eth  in  him,  and  he  in 
God,"  that  we  dwell  in  Him,  and  He  in  us  a ;  while 
thus  reposing  trustfully  in  the  promises  of  eter- 
nal life,  let  us  turn  to  contemplate  that  other 
spiritual  Being,  that  immortal  soul,  in  the 
presence  of  which  within  his  mortal  frame  every 
Christian  believes.  For  proof  of  its  existence 
we  need  not  refer  to  the  critical  examination  of 
Locke  into  the  nature  of  simple  and  complex 
ideas,  nor  to  the  material  conceptions  of  the 
modern  German  school.  Our  own  reflection  is 
sufficient  to  convince  us  that,  in  addition  to  the 
presence  of  various  ideas,  there  dwells  within  us 

a  John,  iv.  15. 
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another  power  or  faculty,  which  takes  note  of  their 
appearance  and  of  their  ever-changing  aspects.  It- 
is  this  self-consciousness,  in  itself  immaterial  and 
unchanging,  which  constitutes  our  continuous 
identity ;  and  whether  we  give  to  it  the  name  of 
"prima  vita"  or  uanima  animarum"  or  "spiritus 
afflatus"  —  whether  it  be  called  life,  or  soul,  or 
spirit, — that  "  u7ro(rroL(rig  "  which  causes  our 
present  self  to  be  the  same  with  the  self  which 
will  be  a  partaker  in  the  resurrection,  which  will 
stand  before  the  judgment-seat,  and  there 
receive  the  irrevocable  sentence  of  eternal  happi- 
ness or  punishment,  must  be  consistent  with  that 
self,  whether  it  be  material  or  immaterial,  limited 
or  infinite,  temporal  or  eternal. 

Some  of  the  more  enlightened  philosophers  of 
antiquity  entertained  a  notion,  though  perhaps  a 
vague  one,  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  Plato 
appears  to  have  taught  this  doctrine,  and  to  have 
supported  his  belief  by  four  distinct  arguments. 

The  first  of  these  rests  upon  the  belief  which 
a  philosopher  entertains,  that,  as  man  is  born  to 
know  the  Creator,  he  must  necessarily  be  born 
to  know  the  truth ;  and  that  as  this  knowledge 
can  never  be  attained  while  his  body  upon  earth 
remains  as  an  obstacle  to  the  aspirations  of  the 
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soul,  perfect  knowledge  must  be  reserved  for  a 
future  life :  and  hence  the  doctrine  of  immortality . 

The  second  argument  is  drawn  from  the  prin- 
ciple that  contraries  produce  their  contraries ; 
and  that,  consequently,  as  life  ends  in  death,  so 
must  death  produce  life. 

The  third  argument  is  supported  by  our  con- 
viction, that  as  we  now  possess  a  knowledge  —  an 
intelligent,  that  is,  not  a  sensible  knowledge  —  of 
certain  qualities,  such  as  justice  and  equality, 
unattainable  in  this  life,  so  must  we  previously 
have  known  such  intellectual  and  perfect  Being. 
Hence  the  belief  in  the  remembrance  of  a  previous 
state  of  existence,  or,  rather,  in  another  and  eternal 
sphere  of  consciousness. 

The  fourth  argument  rests  upon  the  nature  of 
the  soul.  The  soul  is  simple  and  immaterial; 
and  as  destruction  can  only  take  effect  upon 
compounded  bodies,  Socrates  states  that  the  soul 
must  necessarily  be  incapable  of  dissolution. 

These  arguments  are  well  worthy  the  serious 
attention  of  us  all.  By  the  examination  of  them 
perception  is  quickened,  comprehension  enlarged, 
and  reason  strengthened ;  the  disposition  is 
softened,  feelings  of  devotion  and  veneration  are 
aroused,  and  our  hopes  and  thoughts  are  taught  to 
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dwell  upon  an  eternal  and  a  spiritual  creation. 
Such  would  be  the  principal  result,  and  one 
highly  conducive  to  the  development  of  man's 
better  powers ;  but  that  contemplated  by  the 
philosopher,  that  which  is  indeed  the  very  object 
of  the  whole  discourse,  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
have  been  attained.  After  a  careful  perusal  of 
these  arguments,  although  perhaps  no  decided 
objection  may  arise  in  the  mind  of  the  inquirer, 
his  reason  remains  unconvinced.  He  is  aware 
of  a  high  degree  of  probability,  but  the  full 
consciousness  of  certainty  is,  I  think,  wanting, 
and  he  is  unable  to  yield  that  unqualified  assent 
which  arises  only  when  the  mind  feels  thorough 
inward  sensation  of  satisfaction. 

"  It  appears,  then,  that  whatever  arguments 
may  have  been  adduced,  and  with  whatever  effect, 
in  favour  of  the  natural  and  necessary  immortality 
of  the  soul,  at  least  the  natural  and  necessary 
tendency  of  virtue  to  earn  a  happy  immortality 
can  never  have  been  discovered  by  human  reason ; 
because  nothing  can,  properly  speaking,  be  dis- 
covered which  is  not  true. 

li  But  it  has  been  my  endeavour  to  show  that 
the  arguments  which  human  reason  actually  did 
or  might  suggest  in  favour  of  a  future  immortality 
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when  fairly  considered  as  presented  to  the  minds 
of  such  as  had  nothing  else  to  proceed  upon  — 
not  of  such  as  are  already  believers  on  other 
grounds — are  insufficient  to  warrant  anything 
beyond  a  probable  conjecture ;  and  that  in  fact 
they  very  seldom  produced  even  that  effect. 
To  bring  the  doctrine  fairly  within  the  list  of 
truths  discoverable  by  unaided  reason,  it  should 
be  shown,  first,  to  have  not  only  existed  but 
prevailed  as  a  matter,  not  of  conjecture,  but  of 
belief,  in  some  nation  destitute  of  divine  re- 
velation ;  secondly,  to  have  been  believed  on 
sufficient  grounds ;  and,  thirdly,  to  have  been 
correctly  believed.  If  any  one  of  these  requisites 
be  wanting,  it  cannot  be  properly  reckoned 
among  the  doctrines  of  natural  religion.  But, 
in  truth,  it  appears  that  all  three  of  these  re- 
quisites were  wanting  among  those  enlightened 
nations  of  antiquity  whose  supposed  knowledge 
of  a  future  state  is  commonly  appealed  to :  their 
notions  were  neither  correct  nor  well-founded,  nor 
generally  received  as  a  matter  of  certain  belief." a 
I  wish  to  draw  attention  to  the  third  argu- 
ment adduced  by  Plato  ;  and  I  bring  it  forward 

a  Revelation  of  a  Future   State,   by  Richard  WhateleVj 
D.  D.,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  p.  114. 
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entirely  on  account  of  its  own  nature,  and  the 
principle  which  it  involves.  The  belief  there 
brought  before  us  of  the  pre-existence  of  the 
soul,  is  of  great  antiquity  ;  and  when  we  under- 
stand this  existence,  not  as  giving  remembrance 
of  that  which  has  passed,  but  as  being  the  im- 
perfectly manifested  consciousness  of  a  true 
eternity,  the  doctrine  presents  an  aspect  not 
dissimilar  from  that  which  our  own  reflections 
enable  us  to  behold.  It  is  also  partly  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  views  of  Origen,  "  a  presbyter 
of  Alexandria,  and  a  man  of  vast  and  uncommon 
abilities,  who  interpreted  the  divine  truths  of 
religion  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  Platonic 
philosophy.     Origen  taught  — 

"  That  there  is  a  pre-existent  state  of  human 
souls.  For  the  nature  of  the  soul  is  such  as  to 
make  her  capable  of  existing  eternally,  backward 
as  well  as  forward,  because  her  spiritual  essence, 
as  such,  makes  it  impossible  that  she  should, 
either  through  age  or  violence,  be  dissolved ;  so 
that  nothing  is  wanting  to  her  existence  but  the 
good  pleasure  of  Him  from  whom  all  things 
proceed. 

"  That  souls  were  condemned  to  animate 
mortal  bodies,  in  order  to  expiate  faults  they  had 
committed  in  a  pre-existent  state. 
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"  That  the  soul  of  Christ  was  united  to  the 
Word  before  the  incarnation.  For  the  Scrip- 
tures teach  us  that  the  soul  of  the  Messiah  was 
created  before  the  beginning  of  the  world :  Phil, 
ii.  5.  7.  This  text  must  be  understood  of  Christ's 
human  soul,  because  it  is  unusual  to  propound 
the  Deity  as  an  example  of  humility  in  Scripture. 
Though  the  humanity  of  Christ  was  so  God-like, 
He  emptied  himself  of  the  fulness  of  life  and 
glory,  to  take  upon  Mm  the  form  of  a  servant. 

"  That  at  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  we  shall 
be  clothed  with  etherial  bodies.  For  the  ele- 
ments of  our  terrestrial  compositions  are  such  as 
almost  fatally  entangle  us  in  vice,  passion,  and 
misery.  The  purer  the  vehicle  the  soul  is  united 
with,  the  more  perfect  is  her  life  and  operations. 

"  That,  after  long  periods  of  time,  the  damned 
shall  be  released  from  their  torments,  and  restored 
to  a  new  state  of  probation.  For  the  Deity  has 
such  reserves  in  his  gracious  providence  as  will 
vindicate  his  sovereign  goodness  from  all  dis- 
paragement. 

"  That  the  earth,  after  its  conflagration,  shall 
become  habitable  again,  and  become  the  mansion 
of  men  and  animals,  and  that  in  eternal  vicis- 
situdes.    For  it  is  thus  expressed  in  Isaiah,  — 

L     2 
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Behold,  I  create  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth  : 
and  the  former  shall  not  be  remembered,  nor  come 
into  mind ;  and  in  Heb.  i.  10.  12.,  —  Thou,  Lord, 
in  the  beginning  hast  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
earth;  as  a  vesture  shalt  thou  fold  them  up,  and 
they  shall  be  changed" 

It  is  essential  here  to  bear  in  mind  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  previous  existence  of  the 
soul,  as  understood  by  Plato,  and  its  existence 
as  a  true  eternity.  Unless  we  carefully  reject 
the  notion  of  its  existence  in  a  former  order  of 
things,  we  shall  be  liable  to  fall  into  the  error  of 
the  Hindoo  and  its  kindred  theology,  which  not 
only  teaches  the  doctrine  of  metempsychosis,  but 
looks  upon  the  imprisonment  of  the  soul  in  a 
body  of  flesh  as  a  punishment  for  guilt  committed 
in  a  previous  state  of  existence.  On  the  con- 
trary, since  we  believe  that  that  which  possesses 
the  property  of  Being  without  beginning  or  with- 
out end  is  now  present,  and  since  we  have  deter- 
mined it  to  be  necessary  to  speak  of  such  Being 
as  in  the  present,  we  are  unable  to  regard  the 
soul  as  existing  previous  to  the  manifestation 
of  time.  It  is  only  during  her  connection 
with  a  temporary  dispensation  that  she  knows 
aught   of  priority    or   consequence.     But   it  is 
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quite  possible  that,  in  an  eternal  state,  she 
may  be  conscious  of  that  which  is  taking  place 
in  eternity,  of  that  which  appears  to  us  as  having 
taken  place  in  the  past,  or  as  about  to  take  place 
in  the  future.  Only  we  must  be  careful  to  re- 
member, that  this  eternal  existence  is  present, 
and  can,  in  truth,  be  neither  before  nor  after  her 
earthly  pilgrimage. 

"  Religious  people  often  speak  of  death  :  some- 
times generally,  as  a  '  return ; '  at  others  with  a 
further  addition,  as  a  'return  home.'  Such 
modes  of  speaking,  I  admit,  merely  as  such,  and 
especially  when  they  are  uttered  as  so  many 
empty  phrases,  unaccompanied  with  real  feeling, 
and  repeated  without  discrimination  in  season 
and  out  of  season,  are  not  perhaps  calculated  to 
make  a  very  deep  impression.  Still,  a  very 
beautiful  but  grave  meaning  is  nevertheless 
contained  in  them,  and  one  which  throws  out 
very  strongly  the  purely  spiritual  aspect  of  the 
matter.  But  here,  then,  a  difficulty  immediately 
presents  itself.  The  question  arises,  How  can 
we  be  said  to  go  back  or  return  to  a  place  where, 
in  fact,  we  never  were  before  ?  or  how  can  that 
be  rightly  called  our  home,  which,  in  our  present 
life,  we  first  seek,  and  are  to  find,  and  learn  to 
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consider  as  such  ?  In  short,  the  difficulty  recurs 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  somewhat  similar 
questions  which  are  involved  by  Plato's  notion 
of  an  anamnesis,  so  long  as  it  is  conceived  (not, 
as  we  would  understand  it,  as  a  recollection  of 
eternity,  but)  quite  literally  as  that  of  a  former 
state  of  things."  a  This,  the  eternal  nature  of 
the  soul,  is  the  point  for  consideration.  How 
far  the  arguments  of  Socrates  support  the  doc- 
trine of  immortality,  it  is  immaterial  here  to 
inquire ;  for  it  is  not  upon  one  nor  upon  all  the 
reasons  adduced  by  him  that  I  am  disposed  to 
rest  my  belief.  It  is  neither  my  intention  to 
enter  into  the  disquisition  of  the  schools,  nor  to 
examine  the  arguments  brought  forward  with 
masterly  ability  by  the  divines  of  our  own 
Church,  relative  to  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 
We  will  alike  abstain  from  considering  the  logical 
reasoning  of  Plato,  and  the  depth  of  thought 
that  breathes  in  the  "Analogy"  of  Butler;  but, 
choosing  that  which  cannot  fail  as  the  light  to 
guide  us  on  our  way,  we  will  rest  confidingly  in 
that  inspiration  which  has  been  vouchsafed  to  us 
in  revelation.  Here,  then,  we  are  taught  the 
immortality  of  the  soul. 

a  Schlegel,  p.  422. 
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We  have  already  dwelt  upon  the  consideration 
of  Eternity  and  of  the  Immaterial,  and  have 
throughout  our  reflections  sought  in  Scripture 
for  information.  But  upon  those  results  to 
which  we  have  attained  by  the  use  of  reasoning 
power  alone,  no  light  has  been  thrown  from  any 
other  than  from  human  source ;  so  that,  although 
the  further  conclusions  to  which  they  are  about 
to  lead  us  may  at  the  first  glance  appear  startling, 
yet,  as  they  are  not  fully  revealed  to  us  in  Holy 
Writ,  but  have  been  left  unexplained  in  order 
to  induce  the  exercise  and  improvement  of  our 
mental  faculties,  we  must  necessarily  appeal  to 
their  assistance  if  we  would  obtain  a  clearer 
knowledge  of  those  things  "  which  the  angels 
desire  to  look  into." 

Let  us,  then,  make  use  of  the  knowledge  thus 
acquired,  in  connection  with  that  which  we  ob- 
tain from  Scripture :  — 

That  duration  which  is  without  end  is  now, 
and  is  without  beginning  : 

L    4 
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The  human  soul  endures  without  end : 
Therefore,  the  human  soul  is  now,  and  is  with- 
out beginning. 
Eternity  is  an  essential  attribute  of  the  imma- 
terial : 
The  human  soul  is  immaterial : 
Therefore,  the  human  soul  is  eternal. 

"  The  Lord  God  formed  man  of  the  dust  of 
the  ground,  and  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the 
breath  of  life.,,a  "  So  God  created  man  in  His 
own  image;  in  the  image  of  God  created  He 
him."  "  The  Spirit  of  God  hath  made  me, 
and  the  breath  of  the  Almighty  hath  given 
me  life."  b  Since  by  the  "  breath  of  life "  we 
must  understand  the  gift  of  the  "  Holy  Spirit," 
by  possession  of  which  Adam  was  made  in  the 
spiritual  likeness  of  his  Creator,  it  is  clear  that 
Being  which  is  spiritual  and  eternal  is  a  part  of 
his  Being ;  and  hence  we  cannot  but  draw  the 
conclusion,  that  he  also  is  spiritual  and  eternal. 

"  Christ  in  the  truth  of  our  nature  was  made 
like  unto  us  in  all  things,  sin  only  except,  from 
which  he  was  clearly  void,  both  in  his  flesh  and 

a  Lives  in  the  original  (see  D'Oyley  and  Mant),  and  thus 
beautifully  in  harmony  with  the  expression,  "  Let  us  make 
man  in  our  image,  after  our  likeness." 

b  Job,  xxxiii.  4. 
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in  his  spirit." a  Since  we  believe  in  the  eternal 
existence  of  the  human  soul  of  Christ b,  that  it 
is  without  beginning  and  without  end,  so  must 
we  likewise  believe  in  the  eternity  of  that  soul 
which  dwells  within  this  our  body.0 

It  is  possible  that  some  may  object  to  a  belief  in 
the  eternity  of  the  soul,  upon  the  ground  that  it 
denies  in  effect  that  a  soul  can  at  this  moment 
be  created,  and  thus  limits  the  power  of  Omni- 

a  Art.  15. 

b  That  the  existence  of  our  Saviour  is  entirely  indepen- 
dent of  his  manifestation  upon  earth  is  evident  from  Scrip- 
ture. See  John,  iii.  13.,  vi.  50.  &c,  viii.  58.,  xvii. ;  1  John, 
i.  1.  4.;  and  other  passages.  "Dr.  Watts  supposes  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  pre-existence  of  the  soul  of  Christ  explains 
dark  and  difficult  parts  of  Scripture,  and  discovers  many- 
beauties  and  proprieties  of  expression  in  the  Word  of  God, 
which,  on  any  other  plan,  lie  unobserved.  For  instance,  in 
Col.  i.  15.  &c.  Christ  is  described  as  the  image  of  the  invisible 
God,  the  first-born  of  every  creature.  His  being  the  image 
of  the  invisible  God  cannot  refer  merely  to  his  divine  nature, 
for  that  is  invisible  in  the  Son  as  in  the  Father  :  therefore  it 
seems  to  refer  to  his  pre-existent  soul  in  union  with  the  God- 
head. Again,  when  man  is  said  to  be  created  in  the  image 
of  God  (Gen.  i.  2.),  it  may  refer  to  the  God-Man,  to  Christ 
in  his  pre-existent  state.  God  says,  Let  us  make  man  in 
our  image,  after  our  likeness.  The  word  is  redoubled,  per- 
haps to  intimate  that  Adam  was  made  in  the  likeness  of  the 
human  soul  of  Christ  [as  to  duration],  as  well  as  that  he  bore 
something  of  the  image  and  resemblance  of  the  Divine 
nature." 

c  See  Note  B, 
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potence.  But  this  limit  is  similar  to  that  which 
all  believe  to  be  true  when  it  is  stated  that  Om- 
nipotence cannot  err,  and  that  even  with  Him  it 
is  impossible  that  the  same  thing  should  be  and 
not  be  at  the  same  time.  We  know  that  He  is 
of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold  iniquity,  and  we 
cannot  believe  in  a  power  which  could  now  create 
in  time  that  which  is  in  existence,  or  destroy  in 
time  that  which  is  not  yet  created.  Omnipotence 
is  limited  when  its  exercise  would  necessarily 
involve  a  contradiction.  We  believe  from  Scrip- 
ture in  the  eternity  of  Satan,  and  we  believe  that 
Omnipotence  does  not  create  evil.  We  believe 
that  a  soul  which  is  "evil"  and  "desperately 
wicked"  cannot  now  be  created  in  time,  because 
we  believe  that  every  soul  is  without  end,  and 
that  therefore  all  must  now  be  in  existence ; 
that  such  duration  is  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  Being,  and  that  it  is  consequently  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  designs  of  Him  who  made 
those  laws. 

From  revelation  we  learn  that  the  soul  is 
immortal;  and  thence,  by  the  application  of 
reason,  we  have  reached  the  conclusion  that  it  is 
therefore  eternal.  If  it  be  not  eternal,  there 
must  arise  that  question  which  has  perplexed 
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Pagans  and  Christians,  philosophers  and  church- 
men, as  to  the  exact  moment  of  time  in  which 
each  individual  soul  is  created.  It  is  needless  to 
enter  far  into  those  nice  disquisitions  with  which 
writers  upon  physiology,  and  members  of  the 
Roman  Church,  have  continually  burdened  the 
subject.  I  have  ever  experienced  great  reluctance 
to  hold  the  opinion  which  makes  the  creation  of 
the  soul  dependent  upon  the  formation  or  birth 
of  the  body.  Those  who  entertain  the  belief  of 
this  dependence  must  necessarily  adopt  one  of 
these  alternatives, — that,  by  the  exercise  of 
his  own  will,  a  man  can  either  create  or  cause  to 
be  created  an  immortal  soul.  This  portion  of 
our  subject  I  feel  great  reluctance  further  to 
pursue,  but  every  one  can  himself  follow  up  the 
train  of  thought.  I,  however,  see  no  mode  by 
which  the  alternative  of  these  two  propositions 
can  be  obviated,  and  the  adoption  of  either 
involves  the  necessity  of  ascribing  to  man  an 
attribute  which  we  do  not  believe  him  to  possess. 
The  birth  of  the  body  is  not  an  actual  creation, 
it  is  a  development  from  preceding  organisation, 
and  in  it  is  retained  the  mortal  character  of  the 
first  Adam.  But  in  the  spiritual  part  of  man 
resides  the  gift  of  free  will ;  he  has  there  power 
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to  turn  from  evil  and  do  good ;  to  him  is  per- 
mitted the  choice  between  endless  pain  and  ever- 
lasting life.  Every  being  such  as  this,  possesses 
within  itself  a  perfect  and  distinct  existence, 
and  can  have  no  relation  to  the  indwelling 
spiritual  life  of  the  earthly  parents  from  whom 
the  bodily  form  of  which  it  is  the  occupant  derives 
existence.  The  body,  which  owes  its  birth  to  the 
will  of  man,  acting  as  a  secondary  cause,  does  not 
possess  this  eternally  distinct  and  unconnected 
existence.  Thou  shalt  "  return  unto  the  ground, 
for  out  of  it  thou  wast  taken  ;  for  dust  thou  art, 
and  unto  dust  thou  shalt  return." a  "  Then  shall 
the  dust  return  to  the  earth  as  it  was;  and  the 
spirit  shall  return  unto  God  who  gave  it.',b 

Since,  then,  man  is  unable  truly  to  create  a 
bodily  form,  still  less  is  he  able  to  create  a  soul. 
He  may,  perhaps,  as  the  second  cause,  produce 
the  development  of  the  body,  but  the  manifest- 
ation of  the  soul  upon  earth  is  the  immediate 
act  of  a  mightier  Power.  Our  fathers  are  the 
fathers  of  our  bodies  only,  but  God  is  the  Father 
of  our  spirits :  for  "  we  have  had  fathers  of  our  flesh 
which  corrected  us ; "  but  we  put  no  trust  in  man, 
"  for  the  Lord  search eth  all  hearts,  and  under- 

a  Gen.  iii.  19.  b  Ecc.  xii.  7. 
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standeth  all  the  imaginations  of  the  thoughts." a 
Let  us  "  be  in  subjection  to  the  Father  of  spirits, 
and  live."b 

As,  then,  the  soul  is  not  dependent  upon  the 
formation  of  the  body,  but  exists  in  continuous 
duration,  it  must  be  a  participator  with  eternity 
in  the  knowledge  of  all  those  changes  to  which 
the  visible  creation  is  subjected. 

Wherefore  is  it,  then,  that  with  all  our  labour 
and  intellectual  exertion  we  can  attain,  and  that 
with  difficulty,  but  an  infinitely  small  portion  of 
this  knowledge,  which  really  forms  an  actual 
portion  of  the  soul's  perception  ?  It  is  by  the 
sin  of  Adam  that  she  is  unable  to  recover  that 
comparatively  limited  knowledge  which,  before 
the  fall,  was  his  portion ;  but  even  he  was  not 
in  a  state  of  supreme  bliss,  nor  dwelling  in  the 
conscious  light  of  unclouded  knowledge.  Since, 
then,  perfect  knowledge  was  not  his  lot  (nor  is 
that  of  even  the  angels  in  heaven),  there  must 
be  some  further  cause  for  present  ignorance. 
If,  then,  we  look  to  Scripture  for  guidance,  we 
find  that,  by  man's  disobedience,  sin  came  into 
the  world,  and  death  by  sin.  The  great  Enemy 
of  mankind,  and  of  all  true  wisdom,  thus  obtained 
a  1  Chron.  xxviii.  9.  b  Heb.  xii.  9, 
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power  over  the  children  of  disobedience.  "  And 
this  is  the  condemnation,  that  light  is  come  into 
the  world,  and  men  loved  darkness  rather  than 
light,  because  their  deeds  were  evil."  "  The 
light  shineth  in  darkness,  and  the  darkness  com- 
prehendeth  it  not."  a  Working,  then,  continually 
for  our  destruction,  and  blighting  us  with  the 
gross  darkness  of  ignorance,  is  opposed  to  us  our 
spiritual  adversary,  the  Prince  of  the  Power  of 
Evil. 

Perhaps  the  most  difficult  subject  to  which 
reason  has  been  directed  is  that  of  the  existence 
of  evil.  The  uncertainty  of  its  origin  affords  a 
weapon  that,  according  to  the  disposition  of  the 
combatants,  has  been  most  powerfully  wielded 
both  for  the  attack  and  defence  of  the  Christian 
religion.  It  has  been  asserted,  that  Infinite 
Goodness  cannot  tolerate  the  existence  of  evil. 
It  has  been  asserted,  that  the  presence  of  evil  is 
essential  to  the  existence  of  good.  But  where- 
fore an  evil  spirit,  and  consequently  moral  evil, 
are  allowed  to  exist,  is  a  question  which  human 
reason  has  never  been  permitted  to  answer,  and 
is  one  upon  which  it  is  by  no  means  our  intention 
to   enter.     We  read,  however,   that  "the  devil 

a  John,  iii.  19.,  i.  5. 
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sinneth  from  the  beginning  ; "  a  that  "  he  was  a 
murderer  from  the  beginning,  and  abode  not  in 
the  truth,  because  there  is  no  truth  in  him."  b 
We  consequently  know  that  evil  is  now,  and 
will  never  cease.  We  also  read  that  "  the  devil 
that  deceived  them  was  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire 
and  brimstone,  where  the  beast  and  the  false  pro- 
phet are,  and  shall  be  tormented  day  and  night 
for  ever  and  ever."  c  We  consequently  know,  that 
evil  is  now,  and  has  always  been. 

Thus,  then,  are  we  assured  that  evil  is  eternal ; 
while  our  own  knowledge  tells  us  that  it  is  also 
temporary.  "  Since  all  the  elementary  forces 
and  original  powers  in  creation  can  only  be 
regarded  as  spiritual,  therefore  the  power  or 
might  which  threw  universal  life  and  the  whole 
world  into  disorder  could  have  been  no  other 
than  the  spirit  of  absolute  negation,  which  rose 
in  revolt  against  the  primary  source  of  itself  and 
of  all." d  It  is  in  eternity,  then,  and  in  the 
spiritual  realm,  that  the  angels  of  darkness  are 
rebelling  against  the  laws  of  Heaven.  It  is  in 
time,  and  upon  this  our  earth,  that  the  in- 
dwelling evil  of  man  is  struggling  continually 
against  the  Spirit  of  Life. 

a  1  John,  iii.  8.  b  John,  viii.  44. 

c  Rev.  xx.  10.  *  Schlegel,  p.  420. 
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"  The  power  and  influence  of  this  spirit  of 
eternal  contradiction  and  endless  destruction 
.  .  .  cannot  be  rightly  deemed  either  slight  or 
insignificant,  if  he  be  with  justice  entitled  'the 
Prince  and  Ruler  of  this  world ; '  .  .  .  the 
supreme  lord  of  all  these  so-called  spirits  of  the 
times,  which  are  derived  from  the  primary  and 
supreme  spirit  of  the  age,  being,  so  to  speak,  his 
absolute  subjects  and  ministers.  Now  the  belief 
in  such  a  spiritual  power  of  evil,  and  even  the 
idea  of  it  simply  and  nakedly,  as  in  other  times 
it  is  presented  to  us,  is  almost  wholly  lost  sight 
of  in  the  present  day.  The  expressions  of  a 
former  faith  for  what  it  is  now  the  fashion  to 
call  '  the  spirit  of  the  age,'  have  become  anti- 
quated, and  make  but  little  impression ;  being, 
for  the  most  part,  scarcely  even  regarded,  or  else 
ingeniously  explained  away,  if  not  derided  from 
the  height  of  a  superior  enlightenment.    .    .    . 

"  But,  however,  this  deadly  spirit  of  absolute 
negation,  though  the  name  be  now  scarcely  ever 
heard  except  in  poetry,  has  not  therefore  lost  as 
yet  his  dominion  over  this  world  of  time,  and 
the  science  thereof.  On  the  contrary,  in  the 
baseless  and  arbitrary  systems  which  the  philo- 
sophy of  the  day  propounds,  he  is  acknowledged 
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more  than  ever,  though  it  be  with  an  unconscious 
reverence.  As  the  idol  of  absolute  rationalism 
most  highly  is  he  lauded,  not  to  say  deified.  It 
is,  in  fact,  remarkable,  that  in  many  of  the  most 
extreme  systems  of  absolute  reason  the  whole 
section  of  theology  is  exclusively  confined  to  the 
negative  view  of  the  divine  truth.  Almost  the 
whole  of  it,  if  only  a  few  slight  changes  be  made 
in  the  more  important  phrases,  may  far  more  con- 
sistently apply  to  the  primal  antagonist  of  eternal 
love  and  of  revelation,  than  to  the  Beneficent 
Being  himself."  a 

Let  us  listen  to  the  voice  of  this  Prince  of 
spiritual  wickednesses.  It  is  Lucifer  himself 
who  utters  the  mad  language  of  defiance :  — 

.     .     .     .     "  Through  all  eternity, 
And  the  unfathomable  gulfs  of  Hades, 
And  the  interminable  realms  of  space, 
And  the  infinity  of  endless  ages, 
All,  all,  will  I  dispute !     And  world  by  world, 
And  star  by  star,  and  universe  by  universe, 
Shall  tremble  in  the  balance,  till  the  great 
Conflict  shall  cease,  if  ever  it  shall  cease, 
Which  it  ne'er  shall  till  he  or  I  be  quench'd ! 
And  what  can  quench  our  immortality, 
Our  mutual  irrevocable  hate  ?  "  b 

The  answer  of  the   Christian  is  ready  ;    for 

a  Schlegel,  p.  421.  b  Lord  Byron's  Cain. 

M 
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he  knows  that  He  who  "has  overcome  the 
world,"  who  "  also  suffered  for  us,  leaving  us  an 
example,"  a  has  said,  "  If  thine  enemy  hunger, 
feed  him :  if  he  thirst,  give  him  drink.  Be  not 
overcome  of  evil,  but  overcome  evil  with  good.',b 
We  know  that  "  the  Christian  doctrines  always 
stand  as  indications  of  the  character  of  God." c 
We  therefore  point  to  the  words  of  Scripture, 
and,  in  a  perfect  faith,  we  believe  that  His  words 
shall  not  pass  away  ;  that  they  endure  as  His 
throughout  eternity  ;  and  that  there,  as  pearls 
beyond  all  price,  they  are  shining  forth,  the 
everlasting  symbols  of  an  infinite  mercy. 

The  fall  of  man  was  not  the  beginning  of  evil ; 
for  we  read  in  Scripture  of  sin  existing  with  the 
angels.  They,  in  eternity,  are  rebelling  against 
Heaven;  and,  in  time,  man  obeys  the  commands 
of  his  Maker.  And  has  Infinite  Goodness  assigned 
a  means  for  the  reconciliation  of  man  to  Himself  ? 
Did  He  so  love  the  world,  that  He  gave  his  only 
begotten  Son  to  be  a  sacrifice  for  sinners,  and 
shall  no  way  be  found  to  give  hope  to  those  other 
spirits  of  evil  ?  Their  rebellion,  it  may  be,  is 
eternal ;  but  His  mercy,  it  is  certain,  is  infinite. 

The  soul  of  man  is  eternal.     Where,  then,  is 

a  1  Pet.  ii.  21.       b  Rom.  xii.  20.       c  Gregory,  p.  245. 
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its  resting-place  when  not  imprisoned  in  the 
body  of  flesh  ?  The  spirit  of  a  fallen  angel  is 
eternal.  Where,  then,  is  its  dwelling-place  during 
the  reign  of  time  ? 

Adam  was  created  free,  and,  consequently, 
liable  to  sin.  The  object  of  temptation  was  always 
before  his  sight,  and  the  Arch-tempter  continu- 
ally appealing  to  the  latent  evil  within  him,  and 
assailing  his  resolution  to  continue  innocent :  — 

"  God  made  thee  perfect,  not  immutable  ; 
And  good  He  made  thee,  but  to  persevere 
He  left  it  in  thy  power ;  ordain'd  thy  will 
By  nature  free,  not  overruled  by  fate 
Inextricable  or  strict  necessity : 
Our  voluntary  service  He  requires, 
Not  our  necessitated  ;  such  with  Him 
Finds  no  acceptance,  nor  can  find ;  for  how 
Can  hearts  not  free  be  fix'd,  whether  they  serve 
Willing  or  no,  who  will  but  what  they  must 
By  destiny,  and  can  no  other  choose  ?  "  a 

His  state,  then,  was  not  one  of  supreme  and 
unalterable  bliss ;  for,  exposed  to  temptation, 
he  became,  by  yielding,  subject  to  the  effect 
of  evil,  and,  so  far  as  we  can  tell,  he  would  have 
continued  liable  to  fall,  had  he  resisted  the  first 
attempt.     "  Let  it  be  recollected,  that  though 

a  Milton. 
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our  defection  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the 
fall  of  our  first  parents,  it  by  no  means  follows 
that,  if  they  had  continued  upright,  we  should. 
The  notion  of  a  covenant  '  that  Adam  should 
stand  as  well  as  fall  for  himself  and  his  posterity,' 
appears  to  me  totally  unsupported  by  Scripture. 
We  obviously  suffer  by  his  fall ;  and  if  he  had 
stood,  we  might  have  been  benefited  by  it  in 
some  way :  yet  some  of  his  progeny,  we  know 
not  how  early  or  how  late,  might,  by  virtue  of 
their  freedom,  have  introduced  sin  and  all  its 
miserable  attendants  into  the  world."  a  Now,  if 
we  would  know  what  are  at  the  present  day 
some  of  these  u  miserable  attendants  "  that  have 
resulted  from  Adam's  choice  of  evil,  we  need  but 
become  familiar  with  the  state  of  tens  of  thousands 
of  fellow- creatures  in  this  the  wealthy  metropolis 
of  Christian  England. 

Let  us  no  longer  remain  negligent  and  self- 
satisfied  members  of  that  one  half  the  world  that 
knows  not  how  the  other  half  lives;  but  let 
each  one  of  us  personally  visit  the  destitute,  and 
ascertain  the  condition  of  those  who  rise  in  the 
morning  and  know  not  where  at  night  they  shall 
lay  their  heads ;  of  those  too,  who,  although  they 

*  Gregory,  p.  269. 
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may  have  a  house  or  a  room,  or  a  part  of  a  room, 
yet  know  not  a  single  comfort  of  home. 

"  I  refer  now  especially  to  their  domiciliary 
condition ;  because  it  lies  at  the  root  of  all  at- 
tempts to  render  to  a  people  substantial  service. 
Eegarded  physically  or  morally,  it  is  an  indis- 
pensable preliminary  to  all  improvement,  that 
they  should  possess  within  their  dwellings  what- 
ever is  required  for  cleanliness  and  decency.  Now, 
to  show  the  physical  mischiefs  that  in  this  respect 
beset  the  population  of  London,  as  well  as  most 
of  our  towns,  be  they  great  or  small  (and  much 
that  is  said  of  the  towns  may  be  applied  to  not 
a  few  of  the  agricultural  districts),  I  need  only 
refer  to  the  statements  nearly  every  day  in  the 
columns  of  your  journal,  the  reports  of  the  Ee- 
gistrar-General,  and  of  the  various  sanitary  as- 
sociations. Disgusting  and  horrible  as  they  are, 
I  can  assert,  of  my  own  personal  knowledge,  that 
they  fall  short  of  the  monstrous  reality.  If  they 
do  not  beget,  they,  unquestionably,  invite  and 
localise  epidemic  disorders ;  and  I  have,  indeed, 
long  entertained  a  belief,  which  is  confirmed  by 
hourly  investigation,  and  the  opinion  of  many 
friends  who  are  joined  with  me  in  these  inquiries, 
that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  pauperism  of 

M     3 
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the  country,  with  its  appalling  train  of  debilitated 
frames,  widows,  and  orphans,  is  the  result  of  the 
sanitary  condition  to  which  our  neglect  has  aban- 
doned such  vast  multitudes. 

"  A  s  for  the  moral  mischiefs,  th  eir  name  is  Legion . 
I  can  call  to  witness,  I  am  sure,  every  minister 
of  religion,  the  Scripture  readers,  the  City  mis- 
sionaries, the  district  visitors.  They  will  concur 
with  me  in  declaring  that  to  aim  at  the  spiritual 
improvement  of  the  fetid  swarms  that,  without 
either  the  practice  or  the  possibility  of  decency 
—  without  limitation  of  age,  sex,  or  numbers  — 
crowd  the  stinking  apartments  of  the  lanes,  courts, 
and  alleys  of  this  great  metropolis,  is  a  vain  and 
fruitless  effort.  The  work,  too,  of  education  is 
altogether  baffled ;  for  the  child,  returning  to  these 
abodes  of  promiscuous  and  animal  life,  unlearns 
in  a  single  hour  the  lessons  of  an  entire  day."a 

"  Persons  immersed  in  misery  and  filth  are  for 
the  most  part  inaccessible  to  the  motives  and 
consolations  of  the  Gospel."5 

To  thoughtless  wealth  this  earth  is  heaven. 
To  hopeless,  helpless  poverty,  this  earth  is — 
nay,  far  darker  is  it  than  the  darkest  depth  of 

a  Lord  Ashley's  Letter,  Oct.  17.  1849. 

b  Bishop  of  London's  Letter,  Nov.  3.  1849, 
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hell,  for  here  is  ignorance  exposed  to  the  un- 
merited neglect  and  obloquy  of  every  fellow- 
creature  :  hereafter  will  be  suffered  that  punish- 
ment which  rebellion  against  the  Creator  of  All 
deserves.  Here,  every  feeling  is  outraged  by  the 
injustice  of  an  equal :  hereafter  every  thought  of 
discontent  will  be  hushed  before  the  judgment- 
seat  of  Infinite  Justice.  Better  than  ignorance 
of  God  upon  earth,  is  knowledge  of  Him  even 
though  it  be  in  hell. 

"  Few  people  know  enough  of  the  poor  to  be 
able  fully  to  appreciate  their  trials.  The  virtue 
of  temperance,  and  a  calm  and  devout  thankful- 
ness, are  not  very  difficult  of  acquirement  by 
those  who  enjoy  every  comfort  without  fear  of 
the  uncertainties  of  fortune.  It  is  very  different 
with  those  who  have  to  bear  the  nippings  of 
poverty — poverty  which  salutes  them  each  morn- 
ing; which  they  struggle  with  all  day;  which 
they  feel  in  a  thousand  evils  incidental  to  their 
families,  all  unknown  to  the  rich,  —  poverty 
which  renders  each  evening  bitter,  and  which 
makes  the  meditations  of  the  night  sorrowful. 
Amidst  such  trials,  life-long,  the  mind  often  suffers 
injury;  self-control  is  weakened,  natural  affec- 
tions are  crushed,  repinings  arise,  and  physical 
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instincts  and  mental  confusion  lead  to  habits  and 
actions  to  which  the  happier  portions  of  mankind 
apply  the  scornful  sentences  due  to  vice.  And 
in  such  poverty  a  large  portion  of  what  are 
called  the  labouring  classes  exist — on  the  mere 
brink  of  the  gulf  of  pauperism,  into  which,  if  they 
live,  they  are  too  sure  to  sink  at  last."3 

But  not  only  is  this  state  of  moral  and  religious 
ignorance  a  necessary  result  of  that  mode  of  life 
which  is  inevitably  the  lot  of  thousands,  but  in 
too  many  instances  the  evil  disposition  of  human 
nature  is  deepened  into  an  irresistible  confirmation 
in  sin  by  the  mistaken  treatment  which  is  received 
by  the  criminal  or  the  pauper :  for  .  .  .  "go  into 
the  children's  side  of  any  prison  in  England,  or, 
I  grieve  to  add,  of  many  workhouses,  and  judge 
whether  those  are  monsters  who  disgrace  our 
streets,  people  our  hulks  and  penitentiaries,  and 
overcrowd  our  penal  colonies, —  or  are  creatures 
whom  we  have  deliberately  suffered  to  be  bred 
for  misery  and  ruin."b 

Thus  the  state  of  a  portion  of  the  destitute  is 
one  less  of  helpless  ignorance  of  good,  than  one 

a  The  Croonian  Lectures  on  General  Paralysis,  by  John 
Conolly,  M.D.     1849. 

b  Preface  to  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  by  Charles  Dickens. 
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in  which  incentives  to  guilt  are  held  out  by  those 
who  have  grown  old  in  wickedness,  or  one  in 
which,  by  ill-directed  charity,  evil  thoughts  are 
implanted  and  rapidly  ripened  into  the  maturity 
of  crime.  It  is  a  state  from  which  all  happiness 
is  excluded  upon  earth,  and  one  which  we  dare 
scarcely  hope  is  other  than  a  foretaste  of  that 
which  is  to  come. 

There  yet  are  those  from  whose  hearts  the 
habit  of  worldly  thought  and  care  has  not  driven 
forth  that  singleheartedness  and  simple  kindness 
which,  it  is  said,  are  found  only  in  the  spring- 
time of  life.  Let  one  such  seek  with  me  a  spot 
where  the  grass  grows  green,  and  the  streams 
run  clear,  where  the  birds  sing  sweetly,  and  the 
air  is  pure,  and  it  will  be  with  pity  and  profound 
melancholy  that  we  look  back  upon  those  whose 
lot  has  been  cast  amid  scenes  that,  even  in  passing 
remembrance,  pain  and  deject.  We  remember 
the  numbers  whose  birth  is  in  poverty,  who  live 
to  toil  and  toil  to  live,  whose  existence  appears 
without  end  or  aim  but  to  bear  their  heavy 
burthens  in  one  continuous  scene  of  privation, 
and  to  whom  the  friendly  hand  of  death  is  at 
length  held  out,  and  then  their  places  are  filled 
up,  and  they  are  scarcely  missed.     We  know  that 
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not  one  in  ten  thousand  of  those  whose  position 
most  requires  improvement  has  power  to  help 
himself.  The  voice  of  one  who  may  have  known 
no  other  associates  but  those  to  whom  wretched 
ness  and  crime  are  familiar,  is  now  and  then  more 
loudly  raised  in  tones  of  sorrow  and  regret,  and 
reaches  the  ear  of  Christian  kindness.  But  who 
can  tell  how  often  such  tones  remain  unheard, 
and  he  who  uttered  them  left  to  die  unpitied  and 
despairing  ?  What  are  the  feelings  with  which 
we  ought  to  regard  the  young  criminal,  thus  born 
and  reared  in  sin  and  misery  ?  Surely,  in  the 
breast  of  us  who  are  enjoying  intellectual,  moral, 
and  religious  knowledge,  who  can  scarcely  con- 
ceive the  irresistible  power  of  the  temptation  to 
which  he  is  exposed,  who  may  have  yielded  more 
readily  than  he  to  the  self-promptings  of  evil,  and 
are,  perhaps,  equally  with  him  plunged  in  other 
vices  and  crimes,  —  surely  in  our  breast  should  be 
found  no  trace  of  anger,  or  of  the  unforgiving 
spirit  of  implacable  justice.  Associating  from  his 
earliest  infancy  with  those  to  whom  crime  is 
familiar ;  taught,  like  the  Spartan,  that  successful 
sin  is  meritorious — failure  and  detection  deservedly 
followed  by  punishment ;  within  his  breast  must 
even  the  still  small  voice  of  conscience  be  stifled 
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and  overwhelmed.  He  has  never  heard  a  mother's 
silver  tones  inculcating  the  precepts  of  piety  and 
religion ;  to  him  has  ever  been  closed  the  Book 
of  Kevelation,  and  for  him  have  in  vain  been 
uttered  the  promises  of  the  Gospel.  He  has  never 
rejoiced  in  the  glad  tidings  of  another  life ;  he 
knows  not  that  he  is  an  immortal  soul,  drawing 
nearer  day  by  day  to  that  path  which,  either  for 
weal  or  woe,  leads  onward  without  end,  and  from 
which  all  thought  of  return  is  for  ever  forbidden. 
He  has  lived  in  ignorance,  scarcely  knowing  that 
his  life  has  been  one  of  sin ;  he  dies  in  the  mid- 
career  of  vice,  without  hope  and  without  fear : 
he  asks  not  for  mercy,  for  her  name  has  been  a 
stranger  to  his  ear ;  he  cares  not  for  condemna- 
tion, for  he  has  been  without  one  thought  that 
after  death  is  judgment.  The  name  of  such  is 
legion ;  and  they  shall  elsewhere  find  mercy 
which  from  men  they  have  never  known. 

"  Of  the  numerous  seeds  of  vegetables  and 
bodies  of  animals  which  are  adapted  and  put  in 
the  way  to  improve  to  such  a  point  or  state  of 
natural  maturity  and  perfection,  we  do  not  see, 
perhaps,  that  one  in  a  million  actually  does. 
Far  the  greatest  part  of  them  decay  before  they 
are  improved  to  it,  and  appear  to  be  absolutely 
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destroyed.  .  .  And  I  cannot  forbear  adding 
.  .  .  that  the  appearance  of  such  an  amazing 
waste  in  nature  with  respect  to  these  seeds  and 
bodies,  by  foreign  causes,  is  to  us  as  unaccount 
able  as  what  is  much  more  terrible,  the  present 
and  future  ruin  of  so  many  moral  agents  by 
themselves,  i.  e.  by  vice."  a  But  still  more  un- 
accountable and  still  more  terrible  is  the  present 
and  future  ruin  of  so  many  moral  agents  by 
causes  over  which  they  cannot  possibly  have 
control.  We  know  that  the  existence  of  such 
beings  is  a  truth ;  and  while  with  a  perfect  faith 
we  unhesitatingly  recognise  them  as  the  visible 
signs  of  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness,  we  must  also 
entertain  as  irresistible  the  conviction  that  their 
appearance  upon  earth  is  itself  a  punishment,  and 
a  punishment  too  of  inconceivable  severity. 

It  is  probable  that  the  faculties  of  man  are 
utterly  unable  to  comprehend  the  Divine  attri- 
butes. It  is  sufficient  for  us  reverentially  to 
know  and  believe  that  there  are  such ;  but  we 
are  as  little  able  fully  to  comprehend  the  nature 
of  infinite  justice  and  mercy,  as  to  understand 
the  manifestation  of  infinite  power  in  absolute 
creation  and  destruction.  But  to  all  has  been 
a  Butler's  Analogy,  p.  112. 
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given  the  power  to  discern  between  the  just 
and  the  unjust.  This  perception  of  the  true 
good  is  that  most  noble  attribute  which  gives 
us  superiority  over  the  brutes  that  think  not, 
and  is  itself  a  trace  of  man's  partly  divine  origin. 
Let  us  then  apply  this  heaven-born  faculty ;  let 
us  "  relieve  the  oppressed,  judge  the  fatherless, 
plead  for  the  widow  :  come  now,  and  let  us  reason 
together  "a  upon  the  state  of  the  criminal  born 
and  nursed  in  sin,  of  the  unbaptized  infant 
whose  breath  is  gone  ere  yet  it  scarce  has  seen 
the  light  of  day,  and  of  the  heathen  who  has 
never  heard  the  saving  words  of  revelation, — all 
living  without  the  hope  or  knowledge  of  a  future 
life,  and  dying  without  an  opportunity  of  re- 
pentance and  forgiveness.  "  Undoubtedly  no- 
thing appears  more  offensive  to  our  reason  than 
to  hear  that  the  transgression  of  the  first  man 
attaches  guilt  on  those  who,  being  so  vastly 
distant  from  its  fountain,  seem  incapable  of 
being  involved  in  it.  This  communication  is 
looked  upon  by  us  not  only  as  impossible,  but 
even  as  very  unjust.  For  what  can  be  more 
repugnant  to  our  miserable  rules  of  justice  than 
eternally  to  condemn  an  infant,  who  is  incapable 
»  Isaiah,  i.  17,  18. 
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of  exercising  his  will,  for  an  offence  in  which  he 
appears  to  have  had  so  little  part  that  it  was 
committed  six  thousand  years  before  he  was  in 
existence  ?  Certainly  nothing  seems  to  us  more 
harsh  than  such  a  doctrine."  a 

We  know  that  the  present  population  of  the 
earth  is  about  eight  hundred  millions,  but  we 
cannot  calculate  how  many  times  that  number 
has  been  repeated  since  the  creation,  nor  how 
often  it  will  be  yet  again  repeated  before  all 
things  shall  be  fulfilled.  But  when  we  ask  what 
proportion  of  this  vast  number  Scripture  teaches 
us  to  believe  will  be  saved,  how  appalling  is  the 
answer !  According  to  our  interpretation  of 
revelation,  an  enormous  majority  of  the  human 
beings  at  this  moment  scattered  over  the  face  of 
the  earth  are  destined  irretrievably  to  everlast- 
ing punishment ;  for  we  are  taught  not  only  that 
these  are  of  their  father  the  Devil,  and  vessels  of 
wrath  fitted  for  destruction,  but  "  they  also  are 
to  be  had  accursed  that  presume  to  say  that 
every  man  shall  be  saved  by  the  law  or  sect 
which  he  professeth,  so  that  he  be  diligent  to 
frame  his  life  according  to  that  law  and  the  light 

a  Blaise  Pascal :  Thoughts  on  Religion,  p.  29. 
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of  nature."  a  "To  suppose  future  punishment 
to  be  absolutely  eternal,  is  to  suppose  that  the 
Christian  dispensation  condemns  far  the  greater 
part  of  mankind  to  infinite  misery  upon  the 
balance." b  "  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  in 
all  the  land,  saith  the  Lord,  two  parts  therein 
shall  be  cut  off  and  die,  but  the  third  shall  be 
left  therein."0  "-I  have  reserved  to  myself 
seven  thousand  men,  who  have  not  bowed  the 
knee  to  the  image  of  Baal." d  But  the  declara- 
tions of  Scripture  are  explicit  as  to  the  eternity 
of  punishment,  and,  unless  words  be  violently 
wrested  from  their  true  meaning,  they  emphati- 
cally proclaim  its  reality.  The  calculation  of 
chances,  therefore,  proves  the  exceeding  high  pro- 
bability that  a  human  being  which  shall  be  born 
at  any  given  moment  to-day,  or  to-morrow,  or  the 
next  day,  will  be  of  the  number  of  those  who 
shall  not  be  saved.  If,  therefore,  it  were  pos- 
sible that  a  choice  were  given  before  an  earthly 
birth,  it  is  demonstrably  certain  that  the  offer 
of  a  life  such  as  we  possess,  with  its  attendant 
probable  and  inevitable  consequences,  would  be 
rejected  by  all  who  were  not  in  a  state  of  pain 

a  Article  18.  b  Hartley  on  Man,  vol.  ii. 

c  Zech.  xiii.  8.  d  Rom.  xi.  4. 
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and  wretchedness.  When  we  attempt  to  recon- 
cile these  truths  with  the  existence  of  justice, 
reason  is  confounded,  and  charity  can  give  no 
consolation. 

Numerous  attempts  have  been  made,  by  writers 
upon  theological  questions,  to  reconcile  these 
apparent  inconsistencies  in  that  Christian  reli- 
gion which  "  is  every  where  declared  to  be  a 
dispensation  of  mercy,  to  be  glory  to  God  and 
good'ivill  to  men.11  a  It  is  true  that  great  and 
merited  success  has  attended  these  efforts  ;  but 
not  only  do  the  sceptic  and  the  infidel  remain 
unconvinced,  but  clouds  of  doubt  and  uncer-  , 
tainty  too  frequently  overshadow  the  minds  of 
men  eminent  for  faith  and  piety.  There  are 
those  whose  faith,  when  required  to  be  exerted 
in  apparent  contradiction  to  reason,  is  not  at  all 
times  steady  and  unwavering,  and  of  these  some 
dare  scarcely  reflect  upon  the  future  state  of 
many  created  beings,  lest  charity  herself  should 
compel  them  to  look  upon  the  birth  of  such  less 
as  a  cause  for  thankfulness  than  as  a  source  of 
bitterness  and  sorrow.  And  there  are  some 
who,  though  not  puffed  up  with  presumptuous 
desire   of  knowledge,  are  yet  steadfast   in   the 

a  Hartley  on  Man,  ii. 
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belief  that  inquiry  promotes  truth,  and  that 
truth  invariably  tends  to  the  glory  of  its  Author. 
These  seek  to  dive  perhaps  too  deeply  into  the 
secret  sources  of  man's  creation ;  and,  guided  by 
a  noble  and  an  elevated,  though  possibly  an 
erroneous,  idea  of  justice,  they  disregard  the 
greatness  of  the  number  that  is  now  plunged  in 
all  the  darkness  of  ignorance,  superstition,  and 
idolatry,  and  consigned  to  misery  here  and  to 
perdition  hereafter ;  for  they  assert  that  the 
moral  qualities  are  not  susceptible  of  compa- 
rison, and  they  therefore  believe  that  injustice 
to  one  is  the  same  as  injustice  to  an  untold 
multitude.  And  thus  their  thoughts  find  utter- 
ance :  — "  If  there  could  be  but  one  human  being 
who,  at  his  earthly  birth,  were  absolutely  created 
from  nothing,  who  should  know  no  other  state 
of  existence  than  that  of  a  few  short  moments 
or  even  years  of  misery  here,  who  should  be  so 
placed  upon  earth  that  he  could  not  possibly  es- 
cape the  sentence  of  eternal  condemnation,  then 
the  voice  of  truth  must  answer  that  to  such  a  be- 
ing creation  would  have  been  an  act  of  injustice. 
He  could  not  by  any  possibility  have  deserved 
this,  the  punishment  of  a  true  and  absolute 
creation,  a  creation  out  of  nothing;  its  infliction, 
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therefore,  would  have  been  unjust.  Argument 
however  specious,  reason  however  powerful,  faith 
however  unlimited,  are  in  truth  utterly  unable 
to  compel  acknowledgment  of  its  justice.  We 
may  appeal  to  revelation,  and,  in  the  belief  that 
our  interpretation  of  it  is  correct,  we  may  think 
that  our  faith  is  sufficiently  strengthened ;  but  in 
our  inmost  heart,  and  in  the  secret  chamber  of 
thought,  truth  will  be  heard,  and,  in  deepest 
humility  of  spirit,  but  undaunted  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  sincerity,  it  is  her  voice  which  is 
heard  to  deny  that  such  an  act  of  creation  would 
have  been  one  of  justice  or  of  mercy.  By  so 
much  as  the  soul  dreads  the  despair  and  agony 
of  everlasting  woe,  even  with  as  great  bitterness 
must  she  reflect  upon  that  birth  which  exposed 
her  to  its  distant  contemplation  here,  and  to  the 
probability  of  its  reality  hereafter.  We  cannot 
by  any  possibility  conceive  such  a  dispensation 
to  be  consonant  with  justice  or  goodness." 

How  sublime,  then,  is  that  faith  which  is  thank- 
ful for  creation,  which  by  its  very  depth  opens 
for  itself  a  path  to  the  gates  of  heaven  !  It  may 
be  that  such  faith  is  ours ;  undoubtedly  it  is  that 
of  many,  and  by  them  are  felt  in  all  their  force 
and  beauty  the  words,   "  thy  faith  hath  made 
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thee  whole."  They,  and  they  alone,  are  fitted  to 
sing  rejoicingly  of  infinite  goodness  and  mercy. 
It  is  for  themselves  only  that  they  rejoice,  for 
there  is  still  an  untold  number  into  whose  hearts 
such  hopeful  trust  in  the  future  does  not  and 
cannot  enter,  upon  whose  eye  the  light  of  salva- 
tion never  falls.  It  is  the  voice  of  one  of  these 
that,  in  tones  of  bitterness  and  agony,  is  now 
heard  complaining :  — 

"  And  this  is 
Life !  —  Toil !  and  wherefore  should  I  toil  ? — because 
My  father  could  not  keep  his  place  in  Eden. 
What  had  /done  in  this  ?  —  I  was  unborn  : 
I  sought  not  to  be  born  ;  nor  love  the  state 
To  which  that  birth  has  brought  me."  a 

"  Why  was  I  placed  here  upon  earth  ?  As  I 
wished  not  for  creation,  so  neither  am  I  thank- 
ful for  it.  Far  preferable  would  have  been  non- 
entity, for  to  me  life  has  been  a  burden  ;  infinitely 
preferable  would  be  annihilation,  for  death  will 
be  to  me  the  beginning  of  everlasting  punish- 
ment. Nonentity  gives  no  pain.  Annihilation 
is  deliverance."  And  those  of  little  faith,  who 
are  harassed  by  doubts,  and  are  struggling  with 
difficulty,  can  find  no  answer ;  but  they  ask,  and 

a  Cain. 
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all  who  think  with  them  must  ask,  "  Why  was 
that  soul  created  ?  And  why  should  that  soul 
be  punished  now  and  in  eternity  ?  "  And  they 
ask  that  question,  that  stronghold  of  the  infidel, 
"  Why  did  not  Infinite  Goodness,  in  whom  the 
Christian  believes,  so  form  our  first  father  that 
sin  and  evil  should  find  no  entrance  into  his 
thoughts  ?  Why,  rather,  should  Adam,  why 
should  I,  why  should  any  have  been  created  ? " 
And  we  hear  the  atheist,  triumphing  in  his  reply, 
cry  aloud,  "  There  is  no  God ;  for  if  soul  and 
body  be  together  created  at  the  moment  of  birth, 
where  is  the  justice  ?  where  is  the  goodness  ? 
As  I  could  have  had  no  desire  of  existence,  so 
neither  am  I  thankful  for  a  creation  which  ex- 
poses me  to  certain  misery  here,  and  to  the 
probability  of  eternal  torment  in  a  world  to 
come."  Such  is  the  answer  with  which  too 
successfully  the  infidel  assails  a  faith  which  he 
cannot  understand.  But  the  finger  of  faith 
points  to  the  words  of  Scripture,  "  God  himself 
hath  formed  the  earth  and  made  it;  he  hath 
established  it,  he  created  it  not  in  vain,  he  formed 
it  to  be  inhabited :  I  am  the  Lord ;  and  there  is 
none  else.  I  have  made  the  earth,  and  created 
man  upon  it :  I,  even  my  hands,  have  stretched 
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out  the  heavens,  and  all  their  host  have  I  com- 
manded. I  have  raised  him  up  in  righteousness, 
and  I  will  direct  all  his  ways.",3  "Even  every 
one  that  is  called  by  my  name  :  for  I  have  created 
him  for  my  glory,  I  have  formed  him  ;  yea,  I  have 
made  him."  b  "And  the  people  which  shall  be 
created  shall  praise  the  Lord."0  And  the  one 
and  single  answer  of  truth  and  justice  falls  upon 
the  ear  of  the  Christian  philosopher.  "  Since 
there  is  not  one  point  of  our  earthly  time  in 
which  Infinite  Goodness  could  have  created  a 
living  creature  to  be  the  inheritor  of  certain 
pain  here  and  of  probable  misery  hereafter, 
there  must  necessarily  be  within  this  body  of 
flesh  a  spiritual  and  eternal  being,  to  whom  an 
earthly  and  a  temporary  birth  has  given,  not  a 
beginning  of  existence,  but  a  habitation."  If 
our  reflections  have  convinced  us  of  the  true 
eternal  existence  of  the  soul,  if  we  are  unable 
to  look  upon  it  other  than  as  Being  existing 
in  the  infinite  past  as  well  as  in  the  infinite 
future,  without  beginning  as  without  end,  the 
occupant  of  an  eternal  present,  who  can  then 
tell  the  depth  of  that  sin  of  which  we  may  not 

a  Isaiah,  xlv.  18.  12,  13.  b  Isaiah,  xliii.  7, 

c  Ps.  cii.  18. 
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have  been  guilty,  and  who  shall  affix  bounds  to 
that  punishment  which  justice  may  not  demand  ? 
And  then,  when  we  again  ask  "  Why  was  I  placed 
here  upon  earth?"  we  may  well  tremble  at  the 
unknown  magnitude  of  our  transgression,  but 
every  shadow  of  apparent  injustice  vanishes 
away,  and  we  begin  faintly  to  perceive  the 
glorious  light  of  an  infinite  mercy  designing  the 
mysterious  scheme  of  spiritual  redemption. 

We  learn  from  Scripture  the  true  and  certain 
existence  of  intelligent  and  sentient  beings, 
spiritual  in  nature  and  probably  infinite  in 
number,  but  yet  separate  and  distinct  each  from 
the  other.  They  are  either  angels  of  light,  or 
spirits  of  evil ;  messengers  of  Omnipotence,  or 
fallen  adherents  of  Satan.  We  are  likewise 
assured  that  there  are  existing  spiritual  beings 
now  confined  within  a  limited  space,  and  im- 
prisoned in  the  body  of  flesh,  each  of  which  we 
call  a  human  soul.  And  we  are  taught  that 
many  of  the  sons  of  men  are  born  to  suffer  both 
here  and  hereafter  without  an  opportunity 
afforded  by  which  they  could  hear  the  saving 
voice  of  Christianity  ;  and  we  are  thus  compelled 
to  regard  the  earthly  birth  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  human  race  as  an  evil  fearful  and  appalling. 
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Our  eternal  soul,  therefore,  cannot  be  the  spirit  of 
a  good  angel;  or  it  would  not  deserve  punishment : 
and  since  Infinite  Goodness  punishes  not  the 
innocent,  our  manifestation  upon  earth  is  a  proof 
of  guilt.  Where,  then,  are  we  to  look  for  that 
sphere  of  sin  in  which  rules  the  evil  soul  of  man, . 
—  in  which,  when  unimprisoned  in  the  flesh,  his 
spirit  raises  itself  in  proud  opposition  to  the  Lord 
of  Life  ?  And  what,  then,  is  that  spirit  of 
wickedness  which,  now  confined  within  a  taber- 
nacle of  clay,  still  rebels  against  the  will  of 
Heaven  ?  Dare  we  hope  that  the  rebellious 
angels  may  yet  be  received  into  holy  habitations  ? 
and  is  it  on  earth  that  there  is  afforded  to  them 
an  opportunity  of  repentance  ?  Does  the  offence 
of  the  least  sinful  of  the  fallen  angels  so  immea- 
surably outweigh  the  most  enormous  crimes  of 
fallen  man,  that  there  is  no  punishment  less 
severe  than  that  of  everlasting  perdition  which 
can  sufficiently  recompense  the  iniquity  of  the 
one,  —  while  the  reward  of  the  other,  if  he  turn 
from  his  evil  and  repent,  is  an  exceeding  and 
eternal  weight  of  glory  ?  If  such  never-ending 
retribution  be  not  the  mournful  decree  of  Omni- 
potence (and  that  such  is  not  His  will,  the  cha- 
racter of  our  Great  Example,  who  is  "  able  to 
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save  to  the  utmost,"  most  emphatically  an- 
nounces), then  must  there  be  a  season  of  pro- 
bation given  to  these  spirits  of  evil,  to  the  fallen 
angels  of  Satan,  and  then  would  they  find  a 
fitting  habitation  in  Adam  and  in  his  fallen  sons. 
If  our  soul  be  indeed  the  embodied  spirit  of 
a  rebelling  angel,  then  how  great  and  unimpeach- 
able would  have  been  that  justice  which  should 
have  awarded  irretrievably  a  doom  of  temporal 
and  eternal  punishment !  Can  we  entertain  a 
doubt  as  to  the  real  nature  of  the  spiritual  Being 
which  we  call  the  soul,  and  which  is  not  one  of 
those  angels  of  light,  but  yet  is  existing  in  time 
and  in  eternity  ?  Is  it  not  the  embodied  spirit  of 
one  of  those  rebellious  angels  which  in  heaven 
rebel  against  their  Maker,  and  still  retain  upon 
earth  their  original  spirit  of  contradiction  ? a 

When  Adam  yielded  to  the  voice  of  the  external 
tempter,  is  it  not  certain  that  he  was  urged  on  by 

a  See  the  allegory  with  which  Leibnitz  concludes  his 
Theodicce.  Minerva  loquitur.  "  Vides  Sextum  a  Patre  meo 
non  fuisse  factum  iniprobum,  talis  quippe  ab  omni  asternitate 
fuit,  et  quidem  semper  libere ;  existere  tantum  ei  concessit 
Jupiter,  quod  ipsum  profecto  ejus  sapientia  mundo,  in  quo 
ille  continebatur,  denegare  non  poterat :  ergo  Sextum  e 
regione  possibilium  ad  rerum  existentium  classem  trans - 
tulit" 
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the  latent  spirit  of  guilty  ambition  hidden  within 
his  breast,  the  incarnate  remembrance  of  evil  ? 
.  .  .  "  To  this  hour  his  descendants  are  proud, 
and  full  of  the  spirit  of  independency :  and  it 
seems  to  be  the  most  general  opinion,  that  this 
was  the  cause  of  the  angels'  and  of  Adam's  fall ; 
and  if  so,  it  is  the  greatest  bar  to  the  recovery  of 
the  soul.  Whatever  was  the  sin  of  Lucifer,  it  is 
probable  that  the  sin  of  Adam  was  the  same. 
It  is  natural  to  suppose  the  Devil  would  tempt 
him  to  transgress  in  the  same  way  that  he  himself 
did,  as  well  knowing  the  sad  effects  of  it." a  It 
was  to  man's  inward  spirit  of  evil  that  Satan 
successfully  appealed  ;  it  was  to  his  pride  and  to 
his  ambition  that  the  promises  of  the  knowledge 
of  good  and  evil,  and  the  hope  of  godlike  immor- 
tality, were  held  out ;  it  was  before  an  innate 
but  a  latent  spirit  of  evil,  like  himself,  that  the 
Arch-tempter  spread  forth  his  enticement;  it 
was  with  one  of  his  own  embodied  angels  of 
darkness  that  the  Prince  and  Ruler  of  this  world 
held  false  and  alluring  discourse  ;  and  it  was  this 
fallen  angel  who  rejoiced  to  hear  the  voice  of  his 
Master,  and  yielded  to  his  temptations. 

a  Revelation  contains  an  inexhaustible  mine  ; 
a  Rev.  Thomas  Adam,  p.  291. 
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and  I  have  only  wished  by  the  way  to  call 
attention  to  these  as  yet  unexplored  treasures. 
But  it  is  above  all  important,  for  the  philoso- 
phical point  of  view,  steadily  to  insist  upon  and 
enforce  the  truth,  that  in  no  respect  can  we  form 
a  notion  adequately  grand  and  lofty,  or  rich  and 
manifold  enough,  of  the  Creation.  The  com- 
pactly closed  and  orderly  arranged  system  is 
almost  always  the  death  of  truth.  .  .  .  With 
this  impression,  I  shall  allow  myself  to  notice  an 
opinion  but  little  known ;  which,  moreover,  if  I 
had  not  met  with  in  writers  who,  in  this  province 
of  inquiry,  are  of  the  highest  authority,  I  should 
scarcely  have  ventured  to  adduce.  .  .  .  The 
opinion  I  allude  to  is  to  be  found  in  St.  Jerome, 
i,  e.,  in  that  very  father  who,  for  theological 
judgment,  is  acknowledged  by  all  to  be  the  first 
and  the  greatest.  It  was  held  also  by  St.  Francis 
de  Sales,  that  holy  saint  of  spiritual  love,  and 
who,  even  on  that  account,  is  so  superior  to  the 
many  hundreds  of  the  schoolmen  before  him, 
and  also  to  so  many  ideologists  after  him. 
Lastly,  it  occurred  to  Leibnitz,  who,  of  all  philo- 
sophers, was  most  possessed  of  a  true  and  fine 
intellectual  tact  to  perceive  and  discover  all  the 
most  secret  and  delicate  traits  of  a  great  system, 
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even  though  most  remote  in  character  from  his 
own.  .  .  .  Now  this  opinion  is,  that  in  the 
revolt  of  the  rebellious  spirits,  while  those  who 
remained  in  their  state  of  innocence  and  in  their 
allegiance  rallied  only  the  closer  round  their 
Creator,  a  considerable  number,  fearful  and  un- 
decided, vacillated  between  good  and  evil,  and, 
as  we  might  justly  say,  with  the  weakness  of  the 
human  character  remained  neutral  in  the  con- 
flict, and  thereby  lost  their  original  place  in  the 
hierarchy  of  the  heavenly  host,  without,  however, 
being  counted  among  the  utterly  lost.  As  a 
fourth  authority  for  this  opinion,  I  might  adduce 
Dante.  He  is,  indeed,  a  poet,  but  still  a  theo- 
logical poet,  and  deeply  versed  in  theology,  who 
would  never  have  arbitrarily  devised  or  invented, 
or  even  adopted,  such  a  notion,  had  he  not  found 
it  existing  among  others  before  him,  and  had  he 
not  been  able  to  adduce  a  good  and  valid  au- 
thority for  it :  — 

.     .     .     .     '  quel  cattivo  coro 
Degli  angeli  che  non  furon  rebelli, 
Ne  fur  fedeli  a  Dio  ma  per  se  fc-ro. 
Cacciarli  i  Ciel  per  non  esser  men  belli, 
Ne  lo  profundo  Inferno  gli  riceve 
Ch'  alcuna  gloria  i  rei  avrebber  d'  elli.' a 


a  Dell'  Inferno,  canto  iii.     Thus  rendered  by  Carey : 
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"  But  what  .  .  .  according  to  the  analogy  of 
the  Divine  economy  and  merciful  justice,  as  else- 
where displayed,  are  Ave  to  suppose  the  doom  of 
these  undecided  and  wavering  spirits  ?  In  the 
first  place,  we  may  well  suppose  that  they  would 
be  submitted  to  a  new  probation,  just  as  a  general 
gives  another  opportunity  to  the  troops  who,  in 
some  evil  moment,  have  shown  a  want  of  spirit 
to  retrieve  their  honour.  Now,  if  it  be  allowable 
to  assume  that  this,  or  some  similar  idea,  or  some 
tradition  of  the  kind,  had  an  influence  on,  and 
gave  rise  to,  the  doctrine  of  the  pre-existence  of 
men,  which  is  so  generally  diffused  among  the 
Hindoos,  and  which  was  also  held  by  the  Pla- 
tonists,  and  even  Christian  Platonists,  of  the  first 
centuries,  we  can  then  conceive  how  this  other- 
wise so  arbitrary  assumption  and  groundless 
hypothesis  could  have  arisen."  a 


.     .     .     .     "  with  that  ill-band 
Of  angels  mix'd,  who  nor  rebellious  proved, 
Nor  yet  were  true  to  God,  but  for  themselves 
Were  only.     From  his  bounds  Heaven  drove  them, 
Not  to  impair  his  lustre ;  nor  the  depth 
Of  hell  receives  them,  lest  th'  accursed  tribe 
Should  glory  thence  with  exultation  vain." 

Schlegel,  p.  136. 
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It  is  one  tenet  of  the  Calvinists,  "  That  God 
hath  chosen  a  certain  number  of  the  fallen  race 
of  Adam  in  Christ,  before  the  foundation  of  the 
world,  unto  eternal  glory,  according  to  His  im- 
mutable purpose,  and  of  His  free  grace  and  love, 
without  the  least  foresight  of  faith,  good  works, 
or  any  conditions  performed  by  the  creature ; 
and  that  the  rest  of  mankind  He  was  pleased 
to  pass  by,  and  ordain  to  dishonour  and  wrath 
for  their  sins.  With  respect  to  the  conditional 
predestination  admitted  by  the  Arminians,  they 
say,  that  an  election  upon  faith  or  good  works 
foreseen,  is  not  that  of  the  Scriptures ;  for  that 
election  is  there  made  the  cause  of  faith  and 
holiness,  and  cannot,  for  this  reason,  be  the 
effect  of  them.  With  regard  to  predestination 
to  death,  they  say :  If  the  question  be,  Where- 
fore did  God  decree  to  punish  those  that  are 
punished  ?  the  answer  is,  —  On  account  of 
their  sins.  But  if  it  be,  Wherefore  did  He  de- 
cree to  punish  them  rather  than  others  ?  there 
is  no  other  reason  to  be  assigned  but  that  so  it 
seemed  good  in  His  sight."  a 

a  See  Eph.  i.  4,  5. ;  Rom.  ix.,  xi.  1—6.,  viii.  29,  30. ; 
2  Thess.  ii.  13. ;  Acts,  xiii.  48. ;  John,  vi.  37. ;  1  Peter,  1,2;; 
Rom.  ix.  15,  16.     Let  me  draw  attention  to  the  Lambeth 
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This  doctrine  is  undoubtedly  in  accordance 
with  several  passages  of  Scripture.  -But  its  ap- 
parent opposition  to  all  our  ideas  of  justice  has 
been  a  natural  cause  of  doubt  as  to  the  correct- 
ness of  the  interpretation,  and  has  led  many  to 

Articles,  which  are  not,  perhaps,  very  generally  known. 
They  were  drawn  up  at  Lambeth  Palace  under  the  eye,  and 
with  the  assistance,  of  Archbishop  "Whitgift,  Bishop  Ban- 
croft, Bishop  Yaughan,  and  other  eminent  dignitaries  of  the 
Church:  — "  1.  God  hath  from  eternity  predestinated  certain 
persons  to  life,  and  hath  reprobated  certain  persons  unto 
death.  2.  The  moving  or  efficient  cause  of  predestination 
unto  life,  is  not  the  foresight  of  faith,  or  of  perseverance,  or 
of  good  works,  or  of  anything  that  is  in  the  persons  predes- 
tinated, but  the  will  alone  of  God's  good  pleasure.  3.  The 
predestinate  are  a  predetermined  and  certain  number,  which 
can  neither  be  lessened  nor  increased.  4.  Such  as  are  not 
predestinated  to  salvation,  shall  inevitably  be  condemned  on 
account  of  their  sins.  5.  The  true,  lively,  and  justifying 
faith,  and  the  Spirit  of  God  justifying,  is  not  extinguished, 
doth  not  utterly  fail,  doth  not  vanish  away  in  the  elect,  either 
finally  or  totally.  6.  A  true  believer,  that  is,  one  who  is 
endued  with  justifying  faith,  is  certified  by  the  full  assurance 
of  faith  that  his  sins  are  forgiven,  and  that  he  shall  be  ever- 
lastingly saved  by  Christ.  7.  Saving  grace  is  not  allowed, 
is  not  imparted,  is  not  granted  to  all  men,  by  which  they 
may  be  saved  if  they  will.  8.  No  man  is  able  to  come  to 
Christ  unless  it  be  given  him,  and  unless  the  Father  draw 
him ;  and  all  men  are  not  drawn  by  the  Father  that  they 
may  come  to  his  Son.  9.  It  is  not  in  the  will  or  power  of 
every  man  to  be  saved." 
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forsake  a  Church  in  which  it  is  inculcated.  But 
since  Christians  must  unhesitatingly  admit  the 
possibility  of  the  soul's  eternal  existence,  and 
consequently  the  probability  of  her  rebellion 
when  not  manifested  upon  earth,  they  are  in 
possession  of  a  belief  which  points  out  one  mode 
(although  it  may  well  be,  not  the  only  one)  by 
which  the  truth  of  these  inspired  declarations 
is  harmonised  with  perfect  justice  and  goodness. 
For  with  this  conviction  we  are  at  once  com- 
pelled to  acknowledge,  with  a  heartfelt  sense  of 
dependence,  the  justice  which  exposes  us  to  cer- 
tain pain  here,  and  probable  punishment  here- 
after. We  confess,  with  true  contrition  of  heart, 
that  he  who  is  born  amid  crime  and  wretched- 
ness,— who  lives  where  the  voice  of  religion  and 
instruction  is  never  heard, — and  who  dies  with- 
out hope  and  without  fear,  is,  even  before  his 
appearance  upon  earth,  indeed  and  in  truth 
deserving  of  temporal  and  eternal  punishment. 
And  not  only  he,  but  all  the  fallen  race  of  Adam, 
who  are  by  nature  born  in  sin,  the  children  of 
wrath,  and  worthy  of  condemnation. 
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But  let  us  not  imagine  that  it  is  the  nature 
and  position  of  souls  in  general, — of  other  souls 
with  whom  we  can  have  little  or  no  concern, — 
which  we  are  now  seeking  to  ascertain.  It  is 
we  ourselves  that  are  thus  interested.  It  is  I 
myself  who  am  dwelling  in  eternity.  Mine  is 
the  heart  that  in  eternity  is  the  home  of  pride 
and  ambition.  Within  me  is  the  spirit  of  con- 
tradiction which,  while  participating  in  an  earthly 
and  a  temporary  dispensation,  continues  to  make 
war  against  the  Majesty  of  Heaven.  It  is  I  that, 
as  a  fallen  angel,  am  joined  with  Lucifer  in  re- 
belling against  the  will  of  the  Most  High.  It  is 
I  who  glory  in  the  association,  and  delight  with 
him  to  strive  against  all  that  is  holy ;  for,  while 
my  nature  knows  only  a  spiritual  and  eternal 
existence, — while  it  in  truth  embraces,  or  rather 
is  itself,  the  essential  principle  of  evil  alone,  I 
hope  not,  and  I  wish  not,  for  pardon.  I  am 
unable   and  unwilling  to  obtain  the  means  of 
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justification.  I  am  plunged  in  the  dark  abyss 
of  the  knowledge  of  evil,  and  I  delight  with 
Satan  in  unrepenting  obduracy  and  rebellion. 

.     .     .     .     Nor  "  do  I  repent  or  change, 
Though  chang'd  in  outward  lustre,  that  fix'd  mind, 
And  high  disdain  from  sense  of  injur'd  merit, 
That  with  the  Mightiest  rais'd  me  to  contend, 
And  to  the  fierce  contention  brought  along 
Innumerable  force  of  Spirits  arm'd, 
That  durst  dislike  his  reign,  and,  me  preferring, 
His  utmost  power  with  adverse  power  oppos'd 
In  dubious  battle  on  the  plains  of  heaven, 
And  shook  bis  throne.     What  though  the  field  be  lost  ? 
All  is  not  lost ;  —  the  unconquerable  will, 
And  study  of  revenge,  immortal  hate, 
And  courage  never  to  submit  or  yield, 
And  what  is  else  not  to  be  overcome  ; 
That  glory  never  shall  his  wrath  or  might 
Extort  from  me.     To  bow  and  sue  for  grace 
With  suppliant  knee,  and  deify  his  power, 
Who  from  the  terror  of  this  arm  so  late 
Doubted  his  empire  ;  that  were  low  indeed, 
That  were  an  ignominy,  and  shame  beneath 
This  downfall."  * 

And  for  this  a  punishment  is  devised  •  but 
how  d liferent  from  that  which  man,  through 
anger  or  offended  pride,  inflicts  upon  his  fellow ! 
"  For  my  thoughts  are  not  your  thoughts, 
neither  are  your  ways  my  ways,  saith  the  Lord : 

a  Paradise  Lost. 
0 
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for  as  the  heavens  are  higher  than  the  earth, 
so  are  my  ways  higher  than  your  ways,  and 
my  thoughts  than  your  thoughts." a  "  My  son, 
despise  not  thou  the  chastening  of  the  Lord, 
nor  faint  when  thou  art  rebuked  of  him :  for 
whom  the  Lord  loveth  he  chasteneth,  and 
scourgeth  every  son  whom  he  receiveth.  If  ye 
endure  chastening,  God  dealeth  with  you  as  with 
sons ;  for  what  son  is  he  whom  the  father 
chasteneth  not  ?  But  if  ye  be  without  chastise- 
ment, whereof  all  are  partakers,  then  are  ye 
bastards,  and  not  sons.  Furthermore,  we  have 
had  fathers  of  our  flesh  which  corrected  us,  and 
we  gave  them  reverence :  shall  we  not  much 
rather  be  in  subjection  unto  the  Father  of  spirits, 
and  live  ?  For  they  verily  for  a  few  days  chas- 
tened us  after  their  own  pleasure ;  but  He  for 
our  profit,  that  we  might  be  partakers  of  his 
holiness,7' b 

Thus,  with  Him,  punishment  is  not  revenge, 
but  a  merciful  infliction  by  which  the  means  of 
reconciliation  are  given  to  sinners. 

a  Isaiah,  lv.  8,  9-  b  Heb.  xii.  5—10. 
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Our  earthly  birth,  which  is  the  election a  of  God, 
takes  from  us  our  spiritual  and  eternal  know- 
ledge of  innate  evil,  and  fits  us  for  the  reception 
of  faith  and  for  the  showing  forth  of  the  fruits 
of  righteousness. 

Here,  then,  is  brought  home  to  us  that  great 
doctrine  of  Scripture  which  is  embodied  in  the 
"  Lambeth  Articles,"15  which,  from  the  dawn  of 
Christianity,  has  been  restricted  in  its  application 
to  sinful  beings  on  earth,  but  which,  if  extended 
to  those  same  spiritual  beings  when  in  rebellion 
against  their  Creator,  becomes  a  witness  which 
loudly  proclaims  the  wondrous  depth  of  Divine 
love.  These  were  compiled  by  learned  and 
conscientious  men,  but  necessarily  with  the  in- 
tention that  the  doctrines  which  they  embody 
should  be  restricted  in  their  application  to  beings 
in  the  state  of  humanity.     But  it  is  an  instance 

a  "  We  thank  Thee  for  our  creation," 
b  See  note,  p.  190. 
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of  remarkable  agreement  that  these  doctrines, 
thus  carefully  drawn  from  Scripture,  should 
almost  in  ipsissimis  verbis  admit  of  extension 
so  as  to  embrace  beings  in  a  state  of  sin  purely 
spiritual.  Let  us  now  apply  the  following  re- 
flections to  our  earthly  birth. 

The  doctrine  of  election  teaches  that  we  are 
rescued  out  of  the  power  of  condemnation,  not 
of  ourselves,  but  of  free  grace  preventing  us, — 
grace  given  unto  us,  not  for  any  good  that  we 
have  done,  but  of  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  breathed  forth  upon  us,  through  the  eternal 
merits  of  Him  who  was  appointed  a  Mediator  before 
all  worlds.  "  I  have  glorified  Thee  on  the  earth  ; 
I  have  finished  the  work  which  Thou  gavest  me 
to  do.  And  now,  0  Father!  glorify  Thou  me 
with  thine  own  self  with  the  glory  which  I  had 
with  Thee  before  the  world  was."a  How  con- 
sonant with  infinite  justice  that  all  should  have 
been  left  to  the  evil  consequences  of  rebellion! 
how  consonant  with  human  ideas  of  justice  that, 
of  these,  some  should  be  left  to  the  danger  of 
desperation,  and  some  elected  unto  grace,  where- 
by God  hath  "  constantly  decreed  by  His  counsel, 
secret  to  us,  to  deliver  from  curse  and  damnation 
a  John,  xvii,  4,  5. 
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those  whom  He  hath  chosen  in  Christ  out  of  man- 
kind, and  to  bring  them  by  Christ  to  everlasting 
salvation." a  "Blessed  be  the  God  and  Father 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  hath  blessed  us 
with  all  spiritual  blessings  in  heavenly  places  in 
Christ  •  according  as  He  hath  chosen  us  in  Him 
before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  that  we  should 
be  holy  and  without  blame  before  Him  in  love: 
having  predestinated  us  unto  the  adoption  of 
children  by  Jesus  Christ  to  Himself,  according  to 
the  good  pleasure  of  his  will."  "For  by  grace 
are  ye  saved  through  faith ;  and  that  not  of 
yourselves :  it  is  the  gift  of  God.  We  are  his 
workmanship,  created  in  Christ  Jesus  unto  good 
works,  which  God  hath  before  ordained  that  we 
should  walk  in  them." b  "  That  which  is  born  of 
the  flesh  is  flesh,  and  that  which  is  born  of  the 
spirit  is  spirit.  The  wind  bloweth  where  it 
listeth,  and  thou  hearest  the  sound  thereof,  but 
canst  not  tell  whence  it  cometh  and  whither  it 
goeth  :  so  is  every  one  that  is  born  of  the  Spirit."0 
The  free  gift  of  the  Spirit  is  poured  forth.  "  And 
the  Word  was  made  flesh ; "  and  "as  many  as 
received  Him,"  (not  of  their  own  power,  but  of 

a  Art.  17.  b  Eph.  i.  3,  4,  5.,  ii.  8.  10. 

c  John,  iii.  6.  8. 
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His  election),  "  to  them  gave  He  power  to  become 
the  sons  of  God,  even  to  them  that  believe  on 
his  name :  which  were  born,  not  of  blood,  nor  of 
the  will  of  the  flesh,  but  of  God."a  "  He  saved 
us  by  the  washing  of  regeneration,  and  renewing 
of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  which  He  shed  on  us  abun- 
dantly through  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour;  that 
being  justified  by  his  grace,  we  should  be  made 
heirs  according  to  the  hope  of  eternal  life."b 

The  fallen  angel  is  imprisoned  in  the  body  of 
flesh;  into  him  is  breathed  the  breath  of  lives0, 
the  Divine  essence,  the  redeeming  Word,  the 
sanctifying  Spirit ;  and  thus  are  means  given  by 
which,  through  faith  and  repentance,  justice  may 
yield  to  mercy,  and  pardon  may  be  granted  even 
to  the  evil  spirits  of  rebellion.  "  Of  his  own  will 
begat  He  us  with  the  Word  of  truth,  that  we 
should  be  a  kind  of  first-fruits  of  his  creatures."  d 
"  The  Lord  is  good ;  his  mercy  is  everlasting, 
and  his  truth  endureth  to  all  generations."6  "  He 
retaineth  not  his  anger,  because  He  delighteth 
in  mercy." f  He  "hath  delivered  us  from  the 
power  of  darkness,  and  hath  translated  us  into 

a  John,  i.  12,  13.  b  Titus,  iii.  5—7. 

c  Note  C.  d  James,  i.  18. 

e  Ps.  c.  5.  f  Micah,  vii.  18. 
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the  kingdom  of  his  dear  Son ;".'."  for  by  him 
were  all  things  created  that  are  in  heaven,  and 
that  are  in  earth,  visible  and  invisible ;  whether 
they  be  thrones,  or  dominions,  or  principalities,  or 
powers :  all  things  were  created  by  him  and  for 
him."  "  For  it  pleased  the  Father  that  in  Him 
should  all  fulness  dwell.  And,  having  made 
peace  through  the  blood  of  his  cross,  by  Him 
to  reconcile  all  things  unto  Himself;  by  Him, 
I  say,  whether  they  be  things  in  earth  or  things 
in  heaven." a  "  The  Lord  is  gracious,  and  full  of 
compassion  ;  slow  to  anger,  and  of  great  mercy : 
the  Lord  is  good  to  all,  and  his  tender  mercies 
are  over  all  his  works.  All  thy  works  shall  praise 
Thee,  0  Lord !  and  thy  saints  shall  bless  Thee : 
they  shall  speak  of  the  glory  of  thy  kingdom, 
and  talk  of  thy  power  ;  to  make  known  to  the  sons 
of  men  his  mighty  acts  and  the  glorious  majesty 
of  his  kingdom.  Thy  kingdom  is  an  everlasting 
kingdom,  and  thy  dominion  endureth  throughout 
all  generations." b  "  For  thy  mercy  is  great 
above  the  heavens,  and  thy  truth  reacheth  unto 
the  clouds."0 

But  the  possession  of  an  eternal  knowledge  of 

a  Col.  i.  13.  16.  19,  20.  b  Ps.  cxlv.  8—13. 

c  Ps.  cviii.  4. 
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evil  is  in  itself  an  unceasing,  an  insuperable, 
an  infinite  obstruction  to  happiness.  The  all- 
merciful  o-ift  of  foroetfulness  is  therefore  be- 
stowed.  And  let  it  not  be  imagined  that  this  idea 
of  forgetful ness  is  a  visionary  one,  for  it  is  mani- 
fest that  we  are  now  living  in  a  state  during 
which  knowledge  is  suspended.  Keason,  indeed, 
but  then  only  in  her  most  elevated  form,  may  at 
times  tell  us  of  the  infinite  depravity  of  our 
nature,  and  of  the  immeasurable  bliss  which  we 
have  forfeited ;  but  it  is  by  Scripture  alone  that 
the  truth  of  her  words  is  confirmed.  "  Original 
sin  is  foolishness  to  men.  We  allow  it  to  be  so. 
We  ought  not,  therefore,  to  reproach  reason  for 
not  having  this  knowledge;  because  it  is  not 
pretended  that  reason  can  fathom  it.  But  this 
foolishness  is  wiser  than  all  the  wisdom  of  man. 
Yet  how  should  he  be  made  acquainted  with  this 
by  his  reason  when  it  is  a  thing  above  his  reason ; 
and  when  reason,  instead  of  discovering  it  to  him 
at  first,  disinclines  him  to  believe  it  when  it  is 
presented  before  him  ?" 

"  These  two  opposite  states  of  innocence  and 
corruption  being  once  laid  open  before  us,  it 
is  impossible  we  should  not  recognise  them. 
,     ,     .     Observe  all  those  emotions  of  greatness 
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and  glory  which  the  sense  of  so  many  miseries 
is  not  able  to  extinguish,  and  consider  whether 
they  can  proceed  from  a  less  powerful  cause  than 
original  nature.  But  so  great  is  our  misery 
(greater  than  if  there  had  never  been  anything 
noble  in  our  condition),  that  we  retain  an  idea 
of  happiness,  though  we  are  unable  to  attain  it ; 
we  feel  some  faint  notion  of  truth,  while  we 
possess  nothing  but  falsehood,  —  incapable  both 
of  absolute  ignorance  and  of  certain  knowledge. 
So  manifest  is  it  that  we  have  once  been  in  a  state 
of  perfection,  from  which  we  are  now  unhappily 
fallen. 

"  What,  then,  does  this  avidity  on  the  one  hand 
and  this  impotence  on  the  other  teach  us,  but 
that  man  was  originally  possessed  of  a  real  bliss, 
of  which  nothing  now  remains  but  the  footsteps 
and  empty  traces  ?  .  .  .  This  twofold  nature 
of  man  is  so  visible,  that  some  have  imagined 
him  to  have  two  souls  ;  one  single  subject  appear- 
ing to  them  incapable  of  such  great  and  sudden 
transitions,  from  immeasurable  presumption  to 
the  most  dreadful  abjectness  of  spirit. 

"  Hence  arose  the  various  sects  of  the  Stoics 
and  Epicureans,  the  Dogmatists,  Academics,  &c. 
The    Christian    religion    alone    has    been    able 
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thoroughly  to  cure  these  opposite  vices,  .  .  .  for 
while  it  exalts  the  righteous  even  to  a  participa- 
tion of  the  Divinity,  it  makes  them  understand 
that,  in  this  superior  state,  they  have  still  within 
them  the  fountain  of  all  corruption;  and  it 
assures  the  most  impious,  that  they  still  may 
partake  of  the  grace  of  their  Redeemer. "a 

Reason  may  also  similarly  teach  us  the  ex- 
ceeding high  probability  that  the  soul  is  im- 
mortal ;  but  we  have  seen  that  man  is  not  of 
himself  conscious  of  the  existence  of  eternity 
itself,  and  that  therefore,  for  assurance,  he  must 
refer  to  the  words  of  Him  who  "hath  brought 
life  and  immortality  to  light  through  the  Gospel." b 
This  immortality  is  not  a  gift  hereafter  to  be 
bestowed,  for  such  would  be  a  true  creation  ;  but 
it  is  a  never-ending  life,  which  we  now  possess, 
which  is  now  a  part  of  our  present  Being ;  that 
is,  we  are  now  in  the  possession  of  an  everlasting 
existence,  which  we  are  unable  to  perceive.  We 
are  therefore  now  in  a  state  of  forgetfulness,  or, 
more  correctly,  of  temporary  ignorance  ;  and  this 
ignorance  arises  from  what  we  are  accustomed 
to  call  the  imperfection  of  our  natural  faculties. 

a  Thoughts  on  Religion,  by  Blaise  Pascal,  p.  29.  et  seq. 
b  2  Tim.  i.  10. 
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But,  because  our  remembrance,  our  present  know- 
ledge, and  our  power  of  foresight,  are  all  limited, 
we  must  not  therefore  hastily  asume  that  these 
faculties  are  in  their  nature  imperfect.  Limited 
it  is  true  they  are,  but  they  must  not  therefore  be 
regarded  as  a  cause  of  reproach,  or  as  the  result 
of  sin :  for  Adam,  although  in  his  innocence  he 
was  not  subjected  to  the  power  of  death,  had  not 
unlimited  knowledge  of  the  past,  of  the  present, 
or  of  the  future ;  and  these  faculties  at  least  were 
with  him  limited  even  as  they  are  with  his 
descendants.  This  limitation  is  not,  therefore, 
necessarily  inseparable  from  guilt,  it  is  not  in- 
evitably a  part  of  man's  spiritual  evil,  but  it  is 
the  gift  of  our  Maker ;  it  is  therefore  designed 
in  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness,  and  better  suited 
to  our  present  state  than  would  have  been  agreater 
or  less  amount  of  imparted  or  inherent  knowledge. 
It  is  probable  that  many  will  be  disposed  to 
deny  that  this  gift  of  forgetfulness  has  been 
bestowed.  It  is  not  pretended  that  the  above 
reflections  amount  to  absolute  proof,  but  they 
tend  to  give  some  ground  for  believing  that  to 
be  a  reality  which  all  must  admit  to  be  possible, 
and  to  which  (according  to  the  habit  of  thought) 
a  greater  or  less  degree  of  probability  will  be 
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attached.  This  is  a  conclusion  in  harmony  with 
all  that  we  know  of  the  ways  of  Providence. 
It  is  by  the  Divine  will  that  man  now  forgets  the 
scenes  of  infancy,  and  listens  to  the  recital  of  his 
early  joys  and  sufferings  as  to  that  of  incidents 
which  had  befallen  another.  It  is  by  the  Divine 
power  that  man  will  hereafter  forget  the  sins 
that  he  has  committed,  that  they  will  be  "  blotted 
out  as  a  thick  cloud,"  that  they  "  shall  be  sought 
for  and  not  be  found."  "  I,  even  I,  am  he  that 
blotteth  out  thy  transgressions  for  mine  own 
sake,  and  will  not  remember  thy  sins."  "  I  will 
put  my  laws  into  their  hearts,  and  in  their  minds 
will  I  write  them ;  and  their  sins  and  iniquities 
will  I  remember  no  more  :  "  for  "  where  remission 
of  these  is,  there  is  no  more  offering  for  sin."  a 
Forgetf  ulness  is  therefore  a  part  of  Divine  govern- 
ment in  the  present ;  it  will  be  so  in  the  future, 
and  this  we  believe  will  be  the  fulfilment  of  the 
type  prefigured  in  the  past.b  And  thus  is  there 
given  to  us  additional  cause  reverentially  to 
worship  Him  who,  in  His  infinite  wisdom  and 
goodness,  designs  the  means  of  spiritual  redemp- 
tion.    "  Our  Saviour's  saying,  '  How  often  would 

a  Jer.  1.  20.  ;  Isaiah,  xliii.  25.  ;  Heb.  x.  16—18. 
b  See  Isaiah,  lxv.  17. 
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I  have  gathered  thee  as  a  hen  gathereth  her 
chickens  under  her  wings !  '  is  an  affecting  illus- 
tration  of  the  divine  a-Topyq,  and  his  own  yearn- 
ing compassion  in  the  fond  workings  of  that 
creature.  But  who  in  this  dark  state  of  things 
can  trace  the  thought  in  its  full  extent,  or 
discover  the  resemblances,  ends,  and  uses  of  but 
a  few  particulars  ?  This  will  be  the  delightful 
employment  of  glorified  spirits,  and  the  growing- 
wonder  of  eternity." a 

a  Adams,  p.  265. 
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But  for  repentance  Eternity  is  too  long,  for  it  is 
without  beginning  and  without  end  ;  for  repent- 
ance Eternity  is  too  short,  for  it  is  an  everlasting 
present,  and  has  no  past,  no  future.  Time  was 
therefore  given  for  repentance.  But  Eternity  is 
forgiveness. 

As  yet,  while  good  and  evil  are  contending 
in  primasval  strife,  around  and  on  every  side 
extends  that  dark 

"  Illimitable  ocean,  without  bound, 
Without  dimension;  where  length,  breadth,  and  height, 
And  time,  and  place,,  are  lost ;  where  eldest  Night 
And  Chaos,  ancestors  of  Nature,  hold 
Eternal  anarchy."  a 

Then  goes  forth  the  breath  of  Omnipotence. 
He  wills  the  mysterious  origin  of  development ; 
the  primal  element  appears,  and  fills  the  infinity 
of  space :  but  attraction  follows  ;  the  material 
universe  is  created,  —  the  earth  and  the  heavenly 
bodies  roll  onwards  in  their  appointed  courses,  — 

a  Paradise  Lost. 
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and  Time  begins.  Then  "  the  Lord  God  formed 
man  of  the  dust  of  the  ground,  and  breathed 
into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life ;  and  man 
became  a  living  soul."a  The  soul  in  eternity  is 
spiritually  "  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins  ;  "  b  but 
the  "  Holy  Spirit "  is  united  to  her  Being ;  she 
then  becomes  a  "  living  soul,"  and  is  imprisoned 
in  the  body  of  flesh.  And  thus  was  Adam  formed 
of  body,  soul,  and  spirit :  the  body,  which  "  shall 
return  to  the  dust  as  it  was  ;  the  spirit,  which 
shall  return  to  God,  who  gave  it ; "  and  the  soul, 
which  "  is  deceitful  above  all  things,  and  des- 
perately wicked."  c  The  body,  which  is  material, 
limited,  and  temporary  ;  the  soul  and  the  spirit, 
which  are  spiritual,  infinite,  and  eternal.  By  the 
influence  of  the  Spirit,  the  all-merciful  gift  of 
forgetfulness  is  received,  and  the  soul  no  more 
remembers  the  eternal  evil  of  her  nature,  or  the 
infinite  depth  of  her  iniquity.  And  now  Time 
and  Eternity  reign  together,  and  are  known  upon 
earth  ;  the  hushed  and  subdued  spirit  of  evil  and 
the  breath  of  eternal  life  are  united  in  the  bodily 

a  Gen.  ii.  7. 

b  Spiritual  death  is  scripturally  opposed  to  spiritual  life. 
See  Eph.  ii.  1. 

c  "  Heart  is  used  for  the  soul  and  all  the  powers  thereof." 
—  Bach. 
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form  of  man ;  "  mercy  and  truth  are  met  to- 
gether: righteousness  and  peace  have  kissed 
each  other  ; " a  and  the  means  of  salvation  are 
given.  Then  "  the  morning  stars  sang  together, 
and  all  the  sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy."  b 

The  first  man  was  made  free  to  stand  or  fall ; 
for,  had  he  been  placed  in  a  position  of  infallibi- 
lity, the  all-merciful  mystery  of  spiritual  restora- 
tion could  not  have  been  fulfilled.  "  Purity  of 
heart,  mind,  and  conscience,  does  not  consist  in 
freedom  from  temptation,  or  total  insensibility, 
but  in  abstinence  from  the  outward  act  of  sin, 
and  suppression  of  all  inward  motions  and  ten- 
dencies to  it,  in  the  fear  of  God,  and  with  a 
steady  choice  of  his  will." c  Therefore,  "  the 
Lord  God  commanded  the  man,  saying,  Of  every 
tree  of  the  garden  thou  mayest  freely  eat ;  but  of 
the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  thou 
shalt  not  eat  of  it,  for  in  the  day  that  thou  eatest 
thereof  thou  shalt  surely  die." d 

Thus  was  provided  a  test  of  obedience  and 
returning  love  :  and  it  was  a  test,  too,  of  man's 
steadfastness  in  virtue ;  since,  in  yielding  to 
temptation,  he  committed  every  sin  that  could 

a  Ps.  lxxxv.  10.  b  Job,  xxxviii.  7. 

u  Adams,  p.  342.  d  Gen.  ii.  16,  17. 
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then  be  known.     "  It  was  ingratitude  :    God  had 
of  his  free  bounty  given  to  man  everything  that 
could   be   conducive  to  his  happiness ;    yet   he 
could  not  refrain  from  that  one  fruit  which  God 
had   reserved  for   his   own   purposes.      It   was 
breach  of  trust :   he  was  placed  in  the  garden  to 
keep  and  to  dress  it ;  everything  else  was  his 
own ;  yet   he  availed  himself  of  the  confidence 
placed  in  him,  to  take  what  God  had  told  him 
was  to  be  reserved.     It  was  rebellion  :   he  know- 
ingly put  forth  his  hand  to  do  what  God  had 
prohibited.     It  was  intemperance  :    Eve  saw  that 
the  tree  was  good  for  food,  and  pleasant  to  the 
eyes ;  and  she  did  eat,  and  gave  to  her  husband 
also,  and  he  did   eat.     It   was    ambition:   they 
imagined  they  were  to  become  as  gods,  knowing 
good  and  evil.     It  was  charging  God  with  false- 
hood :    God  had  said,  In  the  day  thou  eatest  of 
it  thou  shalt  surely  die.     Had  Adam  believed 
that  declaration,  he  would  as  soon  have  eaten  of 
the  most  deadly  poison  as  of  that  fruit.     But  the 
serpent  said,  Ye  shall  not  surely  die ;  and  Adam 
believed  the  serpent  rather  than  God."  a 

But  was  not  the  prohibition  from  eating  of  the 
fruit  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  more 
a  Carlisle  on  the  Deity  of  Christ,  p.  416. 
P 
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than  a  test  of  steadfast  obedience  ?  Possession 
of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  threatened  to 
destroy  the  merciful  gift  of  forgetfulness.  '  Adam, 
in  his  state  of  innocence,  was  immortal ;  and  had 
he  continued  so  after  having  eaten  of  the  for- 
bidden fruit,  then  would  his  have  been  a  know- 
ledge of  everlasting  evil.  But  the  act  itself  de- 
stroyed his  knowledge  of  immortality,  and  thus 
limited  its  reach  to  temporary  evil.  And  this 
act  of  disobedience  called  forth  yet  another  beau- 
tiful instance  of  Divine  goodness.  "  And  the 
Lord  God  said,  Behold,  the  man  is  become  as 
one  of  us,  to  know  good  and  evil :  and  now,  lest 
he  put  forth  his  hand  and  take  also  of  the  tree 
of  life,  and  eat,  and  live  for  ever ;  therefore,  the 
Lord  God  sent  him  forth  from  the  garden  of 
Eden,  to  till  the  ground  from  whence  he  was 
taken."  a 

Possession  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil 
was  necessarily  the  consciousness  of  sin ;  for 
"  the  eyes  of  them  both  were  opened,  and  they 
knew  that  they  were  naked."  The  absence  of 
this  knowledge  afforded  the  means,  and  the  only 
means  then  appointed,  by  which  the  fallen  angel 
which  inhabited  the  body  of  Adam  could  have 
»  Gen.  iii.  22,  23. 
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worked  out  his  salvation.  The  exercise  of  free 
will  in  resisting  temptation  would  have  diminished 
his  liability  to  fall ;  his  mental  and  moral  facul- 
ties would  have  gradually  gained  strength ;  and 
the  continued  grace  of  his  Creator  would  have 
enabled  him  constantly  to  approach  nearer  and 
more  near  to  a  state  of  holiness.  "  For  habits  of 
virtue  thus  acquired  by  discipline  are  improve- 
ment in  virtue:  and  improvement  in  virtue 
must  be  advancement  in  happiness,  if  the  govern- 
ment of  the  universe  be  moral. 

"  From  these  things  we  may  observe,  and  it 
will  further  show  this  our  natural  and  original 
need  of  being  improved  by  discipline,  how  it 
comes  to  pass  that  creatures,  made  upright, 
might  fall;  and  that  those  who  preserve  their 
uprightness,  by  so  doing  raise  themselves  to  a 
more  secure  state  of  virtue.  .  .  .  The  case 
would  be  as  if  we  were  to  suppose  a  straight 
path  marked  out  for  a  person,  in  which  such  a 
degree  of  attention  would  keep  him  steady ;  but 
if  he  would  not  attend  in  this  degree,  any  one  of 
a  thousand  objects  catching  his  eye  might  lead 
him  out  of  it.  Now  it  is  impossible  to  say  how 
much  even  the  first  full  overt  act  of  irregularity 
might  disorder  the  inward  constitution,  unsettle 

p  2 
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the  adjustments  and  alter  the  proportions  which 
formed  it,  and  in  which  the  uprightness  of  its 
make  consisted.  But  repetition  of  irregularities 
would  produce  habits.  And  thus  the  constitution 
would  be  spoiled,  and  creatures  made  upright 
become  corrupt  and  depraved  in  their  settled 
character,  proportionably  to  their  repeated  irre- 
gularities in  occasional  acts.  But,  on  the  con- 
trary, these  creatures  might  have  improved,  and 
raised  themselves  to  a  higher  and  more  secure 
state  of  virtue,  by  the  contrary  behaviour  ;  by 
steadily  following  the  moral  principle  supposed 
to  be  one  part  of  their  nature,  and  thus  with- 
standing that  unavoidable  danger  of  defection 
which  necessarily  arose  from  propension,  the 
other  part  of  it.  For,  by  thus  preserving  their 
integrity  for  some  time,  their  danger  would 
lessen ;  since  propensions,  by  being  inured  to 
submit,  would  do  it  more  easily  and  of  course : 
and  their  security  against  this  lessening  danger 
would  increase  ;  since  the  moral  principle  would 
gain  additional  strength  by  exercise :  both  which 
things  are  implied  in  the  notion  of  virtuous 
habits.  Thus,  then,  vicious  indulgence  is  not 
only  criminal  in  itself,  but  also  depraves  the 
inward  constitution  and  character.    And  virtuous 
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self-government  is  not  only  right  in  itself,  but 
also  improves  the  inward  constitution  or  cha- 
racter; and  may  improve  it  to  such  a  degree, 
that,  though  we  should  suppose  it  impossible 
for  particular  affections  to  be  absolutely  coin- 
cident with  the  moral  principle,  and  consequently 
should  allow  that  such  creatures  as  have  been 
above  supposed  should  for  ever  remain  defectible, 
yet  their  danger  of  actually  deviating  from  right 
may  be  almost  infinitely  lessened,  and  they  fully 
fortified  against  what  remains  of  it :  if  that  may 
be  called  danger  against  which  there  is  an  ade- 
quate, effectual  security.  But  still  this,  their 
higher  perfection,  may  continue  to  consist  in 
habits  of  virtue  formed  in  a  state  of  discipline  ; 
and  this,  their  more  complete  security,  remain  to 
proceed  from  them.  And  thus  it  is  plainly  con- 
ceivable, that  creatures  without  blemish,  as  they 
came  out  of  the  hands  of  God,  may  be  in  danger 
of  going  wrong ;  and  so  may  stand  in  need  of 
the  security  of  virtuous  habits  additional  to  the 
moral  principle  wrought  into  their  natures  by 
Him.  That  which  is  the  ground  of  their  danger, 
or  their  want  of  security,  may  be  considered  as  a 
deficiency  in  them  to  which  virtuous  habits  are 
the  natural  supply.     And  as  they  are  naturally 

r  3 
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capable  of  being  raised  and  improved  by  dis- 
cipline, it  may  be  a  thing  fit  and  requisite  that 
they  should  be  placed  in  circumstances  with  an 
eye  to  it ;  in  circumstances  peculiarly  fitted  to 
be,  to  them,  a  state  of  discipline  for  their  im- 
provement in  virtue."  a 

a  Butler's  Analogy,  p.  104. 
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Let  us  once  more  state  the  result  which  we 
have  obtained,  with  a  brief  recapitulation  of  the 
reasons  upon  which  it  is  founded. 

We  have  seen,  that  the  two  Spiritual  Beings  of 
good  and  evil  are  existing  in  mutual  opposition, 
from  everlasting  to  everlasting,  and  that  neither 
of  them  is  of  that  corporeal  or  temporary  nature 
which  we  have  been  accustomed,  perhaps,  to 
imagine.  It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  the 
attributes  possessed  by  the  Author  and  Essence 
of  Good,  for  they  are  indelibly  impressed  upon 
the  heart  of  every  Christian  ;  it  may,  however, 
be  proper  to  call  to  mind  that  the  Principle  of 
Evil  is  likewise  eternal,  spiritual,  and  infinite, 
—  infinite  not  in  power  but  in  diffusion :  "  the 
Prince  of  the  power  of  the  air,  the  Spirit  that 
now  worketh  in  the  children  of  disobedience." a 
We  have  seen,  that  to  each  of  these  two  anta- 
gonistic Spiritual  Beings  obedience  is  given  by 

a  Eph.  ii.  2. 

p    4 
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an  untold  number  of  ministering  spirits,  like 
unto  themselves,  angels  of  light  and  angels  ot 
darkness,  each  individually  perfectly  distinct  one 
from  the  other,  and  each  possessing  a  true  and 
independent  existence. 

"  It  was  the  opinion  both  of  Jews  and  heathens 
that  the  air  was  full  of  spirits  called  demons, 
and  that  there  was  a  prince  over  them,  called 
the  governor  of  the  world,  that  is,  of  the  dark- 
ness of  it.  This  evil  spirit  is  here  said  (Eph.  ii. 
2.)  inwardly  '  to  work  in  the  children  of  dis- 
obedience,' and  elsewhere  '  to  take  them  captive 
at  his  will '  (2  Tim.  ii.  26.),  and  their  conver- 
sion is  styled  a  recovery  of  them  'from  the 
power  of  Satan  '  (Acts,  xxvi.  18.)."a 

"  All  the  angels,  even  those  of  the  highest 
order,  are  employed  by  their  Creator  to  serve 
those  who  believe  in  Christ  Jesus.  What  these 
services  are,  and  how  performed,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  state.  They  are,  no  doubt,  con- 
stantly employed  in  averting  evil  and  procuring 
good.  If  God  help  man  by  man,  we  need  not 
wonder  that  He  helps  men  by  angels.  We  know 
that  He  needs  none  of  those  helps,  for  He  can  do 
all  things  himself;  yet  it  seems  agreeable  to  his 
a  Dr.  Whitby. 
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infinite  wisdom  and  goodness  to  use  them. 
This  is  a  part  of  the  economy  of  God  in  the 
government  of  the  world  and  of  the  church  ; 
and  a  part,  no  doubt,  essential  to  the  harmony 
and  perfection  of  the  whole.  (See  the  Rev.  John 
Wesley's  Works,  vol.  ix.  p.  337.  ed.  1811. )"a 

We  have  seen  that  a  Being  of  infinite  good- 
ness, the  very  author  and  essence  of  every  good, 
regards  with  mercy  and  compassion  all  that  He 
has  created ;  and  we  have  been  taught  to  believe 
that  He  is  able  and  willing  to  save  even  the 
opposing  spirits  of  evil,  that  He  delights  to  bring 
good  out  of  evil,  and  thus  to  add  to  the  glory 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ;  but  we  have  seen, 
that  by  an  evil  Being,  while  possessing  within 
itself  the  attributes  solely  of  the  immaterial,  the 
infinite,  and  the  eternal,  conversion  to  good,  as 
it  is  not  wished  for,  so  neither  can  it  be  re- 
ceived. 

Again :  we  have  seen  that  the  soul  of  Adam 
is  not  an  infallible  being,  but  one  liable  to  tem- 
poral and  eternal  misery.  We  know  that  each 
one  of  his  descendants  is  born  to  certain  pain 
here,  and  many  of  them  (as  we  are  taught)  to 
probable  torment  hereafter ;  and  thus  we  learn, 
a  Dr.  A.  Clarke's  Biblical  Notes. 
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that  as  the  appearance  of  the  first  man  upon 
earth  must  undoubtedly  have  been  a  punishment, 
so  also,  but  in  a  much  greater  degree,  must  have 
been  the  bodily  imprisonment  of  every  soul  in  all 
succeeding  generations.  But  as  we  know  that 
a  soul  which  had  not  existed  could  not  have 
deserved  punishment,  and  as  we  unhesitatingly 
acknowledge  that  unmerited  punishment  cannot 
be  inflicted  by  infinite  justice,  we  are  therefore 
assured  that  each  individual  spirit  which  we  call 
the  soul  of  man  is  evil  in  its  nature,  and  must 
have  known  another  sphere  of  existence,  in  which 
sin  is  committed  and  punishment  deserved. 

Keason,  therefore,  and  Scripture,  unite  to 
teach  us  that  the  eternal  principles  of  contra- 
diction, the  everlasting  spirits  of  evil,  are  de- 
serving of  punishment ;  but  we  know  that  the 
punishment  of  Heaven  is  not  as  that  of  human 
invention.  It  is  not  the  act  of  aroused  vengeance 
nor  of  offended  pride.  It  is  demanded  by  justice, 
— it  is  tempered  with  mercy,  —  it  is  inflicted  in 
hope.  It  is  the  merciful  means  of  conversion, — 
it  is  a  just  cause  for  thanksgiving, — and  it  is 
satisfaction  that  rests  trustfully  in  the  future. 
By  its  means  is  evil  turned  to  good ;  the  king- 
dom of  evil  and  its  power  are  diminished ;  the 
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dominion  of  supreme  good  is  enlarged  ;  and  its 
glory  established  for  ever. 

But  such  a  dispensation  of  punishment  and 
pardon  is  exactly  that  under  which  each  sinful 
soul  of  man  is  placed ;  and  it  is  moreover  pre- 
eminently, and  far  above  all  human  power  of 
conception,  fitted  for  enabling  the  rebelling  spirits 
of  evil  to  tread  with  humble  footsteps  that  path 
which  alone  can  lead  to  holiness.  For  those 
evil  spirits,  deserving  to  be  eternally  excluded 
from  association  with  angels  of  light,  and  to  be 
left  unpitied  in  a  state  of  never-ending  contra- 
diction, are  yet  made  the  recipients  of  a  merciful 
compassion  ;  a  compassion,  too,  which,  in  their 
state  of  spiritual  opposition,  knowledge,  and 
power,  they  were  unwilling  and  unable  to 
receive,  because  consciousness  of  sin  was  not 
only  dwelling  within  them,  was  not  merely  a 
part  of  themselves,  but  was  actually  their  real 
existence  itself,  for  they  were  themselves  the 
spirits  of  contradiction.  But  the  gift  of  oblivion 
is  mercifully  ordained,  and  they  remember  not 
the  innate  evil  of  their  nature :  by  their  embodied 
appearance  upon  earth,  their  self-condemning 
knowledge  is  lost  in  temporary  ignorance ;  and 
upon    beings   who,    in   their   very   nature,    are 
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eternal,  immaterial,  and  infinite,  there  is  bestowed 
time,  form,  and  an  abiding-place.  "  God  spared 
not  the  angels  that  sinned,  but  cast  them  down 
to  hell,  and  delivered  them  into  chains  of  dark- 
ness to  be  reserved  unto  judgment."  a  They 
are  not  yet  condemned ;  for  "  the  angels  which 
kept  not  their  first  estate,  but  left  their  own 
habitation,  He  hath  reserved  m  everlasting  chains 
under  darkness  unto  the  judgment  of  the  great 
day."  b  He  is  merciful  and  longsuffering.  He 
stayed  the  hand  of  justice,  that  it  struck  not. 
He  spoke  the  words  of  promise,  that  He  would 
not  yet  utterly  destroy.  But  He  cast  down  to 
earth  the  evil  spirits  of  rebellion,  there  to  work 
and  toil  in  the  sweat  of  their  brow,  there  to 
receive  in  chains  and  darkness  that  temporal 
punishment  which  is  far  short  of  the  due  re- 
ward of  their  iniquity,  and  there  to  prepare  in 
sorrow  and  in  repentance  for  that  great  day 
of  judgment  in  which  their  sentence  will  be 
eternal.  "  For,  behold,  the  darkness  shall  cover 
the  earth,  and  gross  darkness  the  people."  They 
are  tied  and  bound  with  the  chains  of  their  sins  ; 
"  but  the  Lord  shall  arise,  and  his  glory  shall  be 

a  2  Pet,  ii.  4.  b  Jude,  6. 
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seen."  a  "  And  the  light  shineth  in  darkness,  and 
the  darkness  comprehended  it  not,"b  "  For  we 
that  are  in  this  tabernacle  do  groan,  being  bur- 
dened :  not  for  that  we  would  be  unclothed,  but 
clothed  upon,  that  mortality  might  be  swallowed 
up  of  life.  For  we  must  all  appear  before  the 
judgment-seat  of  Christ ;  that  every  one  may 
receive  the  things  done  in  his  body,  according  to 
that  he  hath  done,  whether  it  be  good  or  bad  ;"c 
that  every  one  may  yield  his  spirit  to  "  the  final 
judgment,  when  both  angels  and  men  shall 
receive  their  eternal  doom."d  "  For  God  shall 
bring  every  work  into  judgment,  with  every 
secret  thing,  whether  it  be  good  or  whether  it 
be  evil."6 

We  have  seen,  that  when  these  spiritual  beings 
were  first  placed  here  upon  earth,  they  were  in  a 
state  of  freewill,  and,  consequently,  of  infallibility ; 
so  that,  by  the  constant  exercise  of  virtuous 
resolution,  they  necessarily  would  have  acquired 
a  habit  of  increasing  moral  excellence,  they  would 
have  continually  approached  nearer  and  more 
near  to  perfect  holiness,  and   would  have  con- 

a  Isaiah,  lx.  2  b  John,  i.  5. 

c  2  Cor.  v.  4.  10.  a  Dr.  A.  Clarke. 

e  Eccles.  xii.  14. 
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tinually  receded  from  the  probability  of  yielding 
to  temptation. 

We  have  seen,  that  to  these  beings  the  know- 
ledge of  good  and  evil  was  prohibited.  It  was  a 
prohibition  which  emanated  from  infinite  wisdom 
and  mercy.  As  a  simple  command,  it  was  by 
itself  a  test  of  steadfast  faith,  obedience,  and 
love ;  while  obedience  to  it  would  have  been  the 
means  of  retaining  that  continual  restraint  upon 
the  desires  which  perfects  the  moral  character, 
and  was  the  only  remaining  path  to  the  attain- 
ment of  holiness,  and  would  also  have  prevented 
the  acquisition  of  that  knowledge  which  had  been 
mercifully  withheld,  and  which  was  actually, 
in  itself,  both  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to 
conversion  to  good,  and  inevitably  a  conscious- 
ness of  existing  evil. 

We  are  utterly  unable  to  conceive  any  other 
dispensation  by  which  this  mysterious  and  most 
merciful  design  could  have  been  effected ;  and 
we  are  equally  unable  to  imagine  any  other  cause 
for  which  the  first  Adam  and  his  descendants 
could  have  deserved  liability  to  temporal  and 
eternal  punishment. 

And  now,  can  we  entertain  a  doubt  but  that 
Adam  and  every  individual  of  his  fallen  sons  is 
the  habitation  of  a  distinct  and  separate  principle 
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of  evil, — a  habitation  limited,  earthly,  and  tem- 
porary, for  that  which,  is  in  its  nature  infinite, 
immaterial,  and  eternal  ?  and  that  this  spiritual 
wickedness  has  been,  by  an  all-merciful  Being, 
thus  confined  within  the  prison-house  of  the 
flesh,  to  work  out  its  salvation  in  fear  and 
trembling,  and  to  obtain,  by  the  exercise  of  faith 
and  a  continued  mortification  of  unholy  desires, 
a  title  to  admission  into  the  realms  of  spiritual 
goodness  ? 

But  I  have  heard  the  voice  of  one  who  in  agony 
and  bitterness  of  spirit  cried  aloud :  "  Why  was 
I  placed  here  upon  earth  ?  As  I  wished  not  for 
creation,  so  neither  am  I  thankful  for  it.  Far 
preferable  would  have  been  nonentity,  for  to  me 
life  has  been  a  burden  ;  infinitely  preferable  would 
be  annihilation,  for  death  will  be  to  me  the  be- 
ginning of  everlasting  punishment."  "  Cursed  be 
the  day  wherein  I  was  born:  let  not  the  day 
wherein  my  mother  bare  me  be  blessed.  Cursed 
be  the  man  who  brought  tidings  to  my  father, 
saying,  A  man  child  is  born  unto  thee.  Where- 
fore came  I  forth  out  of  the  womb  to  see  labour 
and  sorrow,  that  my  days  should  be  consumed 
with  shame  ?"a 


a  Jer.  xx.  14,  15.  20. 
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"  Who  is  this  that  darkeneth  counsel  by  words 
without  knowledge  ?  Gird  up  now  thy  loins 
like  a  man,  for  I  will  demand  of  thee,  and  answer 
thou  me.  Where  wast  thou  when  I  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  earth  ?  declare,  if  thou  hast 
understanding." a  Let  us  hearken  unto  the  voice 
of  the  same  prophet :  "  Then  the  word  of  the 
Lord  came  unto  me,  saying,  Before  I  formed 
thee  in  the  belly  I  knew  thee,  and  before  thou 
earnest  forth  out  of  the  womb  I  sanctified 
thee,  and  I  ordained  thee  a  prophet  unto  the 
nations." b  Nay  but,  0  man!  it  is  I  myself 
that  am  an  evil  spirit,  dwelling  in  eternity,  and 
rebelling  against  the  Author  of  all  good:  and 
as  the  sin  is  eternal,  so  should  be  the  punish- 
ment. But  a  voice  from  heaven  speaks  of  infinite 
compassion.  He  whom  I  am  offending  leaves 
me  not  eternally  to  "  the  fire  that  never  shall  be 
quenched ;  where  their  worm  dieth  not,  and  the 
fire  is  not  quenched."0  He  pours  forth  the 
abundance  of  his  loving-kindness.  He  elects 
me  unto  the  influence  of  His  Holy  Spirit.     He 

a  Job,  xxxviii.  2 — 4. 

b  Jer.  i.  4,  5.  To  sanctify  :  "  To  cleanse  a  sinner  from 
the  pollution  and  filth  of  sin,  to  free  him  from  the  power 
and  dominion  of  sin,  and  endue  him  with  a  principle  of 
holiness,"  c  Mark,  ix.  44. 
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washes  out  the  remembrance  of  sin  and  its  attend- 
ing punishment.  He  creates  this  earth  and  all 
that  thereto  belongs.  He  places  me  in  a  state 
of  probation  and  trial,  and  thus  gives  the  means 
of  reconciliation  and  of  restoration  to  goodness. 
Such  is  the  immeasurable  gift  of  infinite  mercy : 
and  thus  is  Reason  answered  when  she  asks, 
"  Why  was  I  placed  here  upon  earth  ?" 
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Upon  Adam  was  bestowed  the  breath  of  life ;  he 
was  spiritually  created  in  the  express  image  of 
his  Maker;  he  was  innocent,  he  was  holy,  he 
was  divine.  But,  since  it  is  impossible  for  di- 
vinity to  yield  to  temptation,  his  soul  must  have 
also  been  evil  in  its  nature.  Therefore  was 
Adam  discontented,  proud,  devilish.3  In  him 
were  spiritually  united  the  supreme  good  and  a 
spirit  of  evil.  It  was  in  his  power  not  only  to 
remain  upright,  but  to  grow  in  holiness  and 
grace.  But  it  was  in  vain.  The  archprinciple 
of  evil  knew  that  destruction  was  threatening 
his  dark  kingdom.  The  indwelling  spirit  of 
contradiction  which  lay  enshrined  within  the 
breast  of  the  first  father  of  mankind  listened 
rejoicingly  to  the  false  promises  of  his  master, 
the  kindred  prince  of  evil.  Ambition  and  pride 
stirred  within  him,  and  all  the  slumbering  evil 

a  "  Infection  of  nature  doth  remain ;  yea  in  them  that  are 
regenerated."     Art.  ix. 
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of  his  nature  was  awakened  to  activity.  He,  a 
fallible  being,  coveted  the  knowledge  of  good  and 
evil,  and  believed  that,  by  its  possession,  he 
should  become  a  god.  Thus  he  fell,  and  thus 
was  effaced  the  divine  likeness  of  his  creation. 
But  his  guilt  was  itself  his  punishment,  his 
wickedness  was  no  longer  concealed,  and  he  knew 
that  he  was  naked. 

Thus  he  voluntarily  relinquished  all  oppor- 
tunity of  continual  advancement  towards  the 
perfection  of  holiness,  and  thus  he  himself  first 
knew  the  bitterness 

"  Of  man's  first  disobedience,  and  the  fruit 
Of  that  forbidden  tree,  whose  mortal  taste 
Brought  death  into  the  world,  and  all  our  woe, 
With  loss  of  Eden,  till  one  greater  Man 
Restore  us." 

Thus,  then,  are  we  doubly  sinners ;  in  eternity, 
as  fallen  angels,  we  rebel  against  heaven ;  and  in 
time,  as  the  sons  of  Adam,  sin  comes  upon  all, 
and  we  yield  to  temptation.  Now  we  see  clearly 
that  "  our  very  virtues  may  be  snares  unto 
us.  The  enemy  that  waiteth  for  all  occasions  to 
work  our  ruin  hath  found  it  harder  to  overthrow 
an  humble  sinner  than  a  proud  saint.  There  is 
no  man's  case  so  dangerous  as  his  whom  Satan 

q  2 
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hath  persuaded  that  his  own  righteousness  shall 
present  him  blameless  in  the  sight  of  God.  .  .  . 
Indeed,  God  doth  liberally  promise  whatsoever 
appertaineth  to  a  blessed  life  to  as  many  as 
sincerely  keep  his  law,  though  they  be  not  exactly 
able  to  keep  it.  Wherefore  we  acknowledge  a 
dutiful  necessity  of  doing  well ;  but  the  meritorious 
dignity  of  doing  well  we  utterly  renounce.  We  see 
how  far  from  the  perfect  righteousness  of  the 
law,  the  little  fruit  which  we  have  in  holiness 
is  ;  it  is,  God  knoweth,  corrupt  and  unsound  ;  we 
put  no  confidence  at  all  in  it,  we  challenge 
nothing  in  the  world  for  it,  we  dare  not  call  God 
to  reckoning  as  if  we  had  Him  in  our  debt  books : 
our  continual  suit  to  Him  is  and  must  be,  to  bear 
with  our  infirmities  and  pardon  our  offences."* 

Deeper  then,  far  deeper,  is  our  sin  than  we 
are  accustomed  to  imagine.  Now,  we  see  that 
the  powerful  language  of  the  inspired  writers 
fails  to  give  a  true  picture  of  our  iniquity. 
Eeason  and  faith  join  together  to  tell  us,  that  if 
left  to  our  own  power,  our  portion  would  have 
been  inevitably  the  black  darkness  of  despair; 
and  the  heart  now  truly  feels  the  full  meaning  of 
words  which  have  hitherto  too  frequently  fallen 

a  Hooker's  Discourse  on  Justification. 
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from  the  lips  unheeded  and  unappreciated,  but 
which,  in  reality,  must  fall  far  short  of  the  actual 
depravity  of  our  nature. 

"  The  way  of  man  is  fro  ward  and  strange." 
"  There  is  not  a  just  man  upon  earth  that  doeth 
good,  and  sinneth  not."  "  The  heart  of  the  sons 
of  men  is  fully  set  in  them  to  do  evil."  "  The 
heart  is  deceitful  above  all  things,  and  desperately 
wicked.  Who  can  know  it?"  "I  was  shapen 
in  iniquity,  and  in  sin  did  my  mother  conceive 
me."  a  But  yet  again  was  the  manifold  love  of 
Heaven  poured  forth  :  — 

"  All  the  souls  that  are  were  forfeit  once, 


And  he  that  might  the  'vantage  best  have  took, 
Found  out  the  remedy !  " 

"  The  Lord  is  longsuffering  to  us-ward,  not 
willing  that  any  should  perish,  but  that  all  should 
come  to  repentance."  b 

a  Prov.   xxi.   8.;  Eccl.  vii.  20.,  viii.   11.;  Jer.  xvii.  9.; 
Ps.  li.  5. 

b  2  Pet.  iii.  9. 


Q  3 
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It  is  undoubtedly  possible,  that  at  this  very  day 
the  manifestation  of  a  man  such  as  Adam  might 
be  exactly  repeated.  Then  would  he  and  his 
descendants,  if  they  continued  upright,  have  the 
power  of  themselves  to  work  out  their  own 
salvation ;  but  human  reason  tells  us,  first,  that 
since  Adam,  with  all  things  propitious,  fell  in 
Eden,  a  soul  so  formed  and  placed  amidst  the 
additional  temptations  of  the  present  time  would 
yet  more  certainly  be  found  irresolute ;  and, 
secondly,  even  were  he  to  stand,  he  and  those  of 
his  descendants  only  who  continued  innocent 
would  inherit  salvation.  But  such  a  limited 
scheme  of  reconciliation  is  not  in  harmony  with 
infinite  wisdom  and  goodness.  By  Omnipotence, 
other  means  of  recovery  have  been  provided. 
"  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  he  hath  given 
his  only  begotten  son,  that  whosoever  believeth 
in  him  may  not  perish,  but  enjoy  everlasting 
life."  a     He  "  submitted  himself  to  death,  even 

a  John,  iii.  16. 
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the  death  of  the  cross ;"a  and  having  been 
"  delivered  for  our  offences,  was  raised  again 
for  our  justification ;"  b  the  propitiation  for  the 
sins  of  the  whole  world."0 

"  By  him,  therefore,  let  us  offer  the  sacrifice 
of  praise  to  God  continually,  that  is,  the  fruit  of 
our  lips,  giving  thanks  to  his  name  ;  "  d  "  which 
always  causeth  us  to  triumph  in  Christ,  and 
maketh  manifest  the  savour  of  his  knowledge ;  " e 
who  "  also  suffered  for  us,  the  just  for  the  unjust ; 
who  did  no  sin,  neither  was  guile  found  in  his 
mouth ;  who,  when  he  was  reviled,  reviled  not 
again  ;  when  he  suffered,  he  threatened  not ;  but 
committed  himself  to  him  that  judgeth  right- 
eously :  who  his  ownself  bare  our  sins  in  his  own 
body  on  the  tree,  that  we,  being  dead  to  sin, 
should  live  unto  righteousness  :  by  whose  stripes 
we  are  healed." f 

Thus  "  call  to  mind,  0  sinful  creature  !  and 
set  before  thine  eyes,  Christ  crucified.  Think  thou 
seest  his  body  stretched  out  in  length  upon  the 
cross,  his  head  crowned  with  sharp  thorns,  and 
his  hands  and  his  feet  pierced  with  nails;  his 

a  Ph.  ii.  8.  b  Eom.  iv.  25. 

.  c  1  John,  ii.  2.  <*  Heb.  xiii.  15. 

e  2  Cor.  ii.  14.  f  1  Pet.  ii.  21—24, 

Q   4 
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heart  opened  with  a  long  spear,  his  flesh  rent  and 
torn  with  whips,  his  brows  sweating  water  and 
blood  :  think  thou  hearest  Him  now  crying  in  an 
intolerable  agony  to  his  Father,  and  saying,  My 
God !  my  God !  why  hast  Thou  forsaken  me?"  * 

And  these  sufferings  of  our  Eedeemer,  we 
must  remember,  were  in  all  probability,  in  their 
nature,  far  more  intense  than  those  borne  by 
many  of  the  earlier  and  late  martyrs.  "  When  He 
was  at  Gethsemane,  the  evening  on  which  He  was 
betrayed,  the  evangelist  Matthew  says,  -  He  began 
to  be  very  sorrowful,  and  full  of  anguish,  and 
said  to  his  disciples,  My  soul  is  very  sorrowful, 
even  unto  death'  (Matt.  xxvi.  37,  38.).  Mark 
in  like  manner  says, '  He  began  to  be  greatly  asto- 
nished, and  to  .be  full  of  anguish '  (Mark,  xiii. 
33,  34.).  Indeed,  the  original  language  employed 
by  Mark  conveys  a  stronger  sense  than  that  in 
this  translation ;  for  ex6a[xfis7(r6oLi  imports  the 
most  shocking  mixture  of  terror  and  amazement, 
and  7rspi\oi7rog,  in  the  next  verse,  intimates  that 
He  felt  on  every  side  surrounded  with  sorrow, 
and  pressed  down  with  despondency.  While 
thus  '  drinking  of  the  brook  by  the  way  '   (Ps. 

a  Second  Homily  on  the  Passion,  p.  359. ;  Oxford  edition, 
1810. 
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ex.  7.),  thrice  did  He  pray  to  his  Father  to  '  take 
away  the  bitter  cup  ; '  and  though  it  was  in  the 
cool  of  the  evening,  '  the  sweat '  occasioned  by 
the  agony  of  his  mind  '  was  as  it  were  great 
drops  of  blood  falling  down  to  the  ground' 
(Luke,  xxii.  44.).  And  when  hanging  on  the 
cross,  his  piteous  and  heart-rending  exclama- 
tion, '  My  God  !  my  God  !  why  hast  Thou  for- 
saken me?'  (Matt,  xxvii.  46.)  doubtless  arose 
from  the  want  of  a  comfortable  sense  of  God's 
presence. 

"  Now,  whence  arose  this  agony,  this  inter- 
ruption of  the  sense  of  God's  presence,  this 
intense  feeling  of  destitution  during  our  Lord's 
great  extremity,  but  from  the  necessity  that  He 
should  suffer  f  Bodily  pain  might  have  been  lost 
in  enjoyment  even  during  crucifixion  (as  has 
been  manifested  in  the  delights  of  some  martyrs 
in  the  midst  of  their  tortures) ;  but  in  that  case 
the  '  soul'  of  the  Messiah  could  not  have  been 
an  '  offering  for  sin,'  as  Isaiah  predicted  it  must 
be.  To  this  end  it  was  that  it  '  pleased  Jehovah 
to  crush  him  with  affliction ; '  and  it  is  next  to  im- 
possible to  meditate  upon  his  pathetic  exclama- 
tions amid  his  severe  sufferings,  without  adopt- 
ing again  the  .  .  .  language  of  the  same  prophet, 
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'  Surely  our  infirmities  He  hath  borne, 
And  our  sorrows  He  hath  carried.' 

"  .  .  .  .  Compare  his  behaviour  under  suffering 
with  that  of  other  martyrs ;  many,  for  example, 
in  the  third  century.  He  suffered  for  the  space  of 
a  few  hours  only;  they  were  made  to  sustain 
sufferings  for  days,  weeks,  months,  nay,  in  some 
cases,  years.  He  suffered  the  punishment  of  the 
cross ;  they  have  agonised  under  boiling  oil, 
melted  lead,  plates  of  hot  iron,  or  have  been 
broiled  for  days  over  a  slow  fire,  or  shut  up  in 
fiercely  glowing  brazen  bulls,  or  have  had  their 
members  cut  and  torn  off  one  after  another  in 
tedious  and  barbarous  succession.  Yet  He 
lamented  and  they  triumphed.  Is  not  this  in- 
finitely astonishing  upon  any  other  theory  of 
religion  than  ours  ?  Is  it  not  incomprehensible 
that  the  Master  of  our  faith,  '  the  Captain  of  our 
salvation,'  should  be  abashed  and  astounded  at 
the  sight,  or  even  the  contemplation,  of  death,  and 
that  his  servants  and  followers  should  triumph 
in  the  midst  of  unequalled  torments  ?  The  one 
is  seized  with  sorrow  even  unto  death ;  the  others 
are  transported  with  joy.  The  one  sweats,  as  it 
were,  drops  of  blood  at  the  approach  of  death ; 
the  others  behold  a  divine  hand  wiping  off  their 
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blood,  but  not  their  tears,  for  none  do  they  shed. 
The  one  complains  that  God  forsakes  Him,  the 
others  cry  aloud  with  rapture  that  they  behold 
Him  stretching  forth  his  hands  to  encourage 
and  invite  them  to  Him. 

"  All  this  cannot  be  because  his  bodily  torment 
is  greater  than  theirs ;  nor  can  it  be  because  they 
have  more  internal  strength  and  holiness  than 
He  has.  But  it  is  because  God  administers  more 
comfort  to  them  than  to  Him."a  Such  are  the 
sufferings,  in  their  nature  inconceivable  by  human 
faculties,  which,  in  their  awful  reality,  in  their 
mysterious  design,  and  in  their  immeasurable  love, 
I  with  a  steadfast  faith  unhesitatingly  believe. 
But  there  is,  I  am  aware,  a  numerous  class  who, 
believing  in  the  Christian  doctrine  of  redemption, 
are  unable  to  regard  it  as  a  free  gift  of  infinite 
mercy.  They  know  that  every  soul  enters  into 
the  world  as  a  child  of  sin,  that  he  is  utterly 
unable  of  himself  to  obtain  the  means  of  pardon 
and  reconciliation,  and  that  he  would  be  inevi- 
tably doomed  to  eternal  punishment,  but  for  the 
sacrifice  of  Him  who  longs  as  a  father  for  the 
returning  love  of  his  children,  to  all  of  whom, 
who  believe  upon  his  name,  is  forgiveness  freely 

a  Gregory,  p.  291. 
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given.  They  assert,  that  since  each  newly  created 
soul  would  have  been  exposed  to  the  certainty 
both  of  temporal  pain  and  of  eternal  torment 
in  consequence  of  the  guilt  of  one  who  lived  six 
thousand  years  ago,  and  over  whose  actions  he 
could  have  had  no  control;  that  therefore  the 
means  of  forgiveness  is  a  gift,  not  of  mercy,  but 
of  justice ;  and  that  even  the  intense  suffering 
which  we  have  been  contemplating  would  not, 
as  a  work  of  love,  surpass  that  of  which  even 
our  human  affection  is  capable. 

We  find  the  views  of  those  who  thus  argue 
stated  in  the  following  language :  — 

"Let  us  imagine  that  you  and  I  as  earthly 
parents  may  have  been,  by  the  hand  of  death, 
liberated  from  this  world,  and  that  through  the 
one  sacrifice  of  the  Great  Founder  of  our  Faith 
we  are  now  dwelling  amid  the  mansions  of  the 
blessed.  Hence  we  look  down  upon  that  earth 
which  we  have  quitted,  and  our  eye  first  seeks 
those  loved  children  whose  bodies  we  have  sup- 
ported, and  whose  souls  we  have  striven  to  guide 
aright.  But  instantly,  with  the  rapidity  of  un- 
fettered thought,  we  learn  these  two  truths — the 
one  painful  and  very  bitter,  the  other  brightened 
with  peace  and  great  joy.     We   perceive  that 
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those  so  endeared  to  us  are  as  sheep  going  astray, 
and  are  as  birds  falling  into  the  net  of  the  fowler ; 
but,  at  the  same  instant,  we  are  made  conscious 
that,  by  the  willing  sacrifice,  but  for  a  short 
season,  of  the  happiness  of  heaven,  by  entering 
again  into  the  flesh,  and  thus  submitting  ourselves 
for  a  few  years  to  trial,  and  to  pain,  and  to  an 
ignominious  death  upon  earth,  they  may  yet  be 
recovered  to  the  fold  of  the  true  Shepherd.  Is  it 
possible  that  one  of  us  would  hesitate  ?  Should 
we  not  be  unworthy  of  happiness  ;  should  we  not 
rather  be  incapable  of  its  enjoyment  if  we  refused 
to  rescue  our  children  from  everlasting  punish- 
ment, by  undergoing  an  infliction  so  slight  that 
comparison  with  that  which  threatens  them  is 
impossible. 

"  If  a  mortal  then,  with  all  his  doubts  and 
fears  weighing  heavily  upon  him,  and  his  per- 
ceptions of  love  and  charity  all  obscure,  now 
feels  ready  and  willing  joyfully  to  offer  himself 
as  a  sacrifice  for  the  welfare  of  those  children 
who  are  not  his  by  creation,  but  only  by  associa- 
tion ;  if  a  mortal  should  be  thus  eager,  and 
deem  it  no  great  trial  of  his  affection,  could  we 
then  call  infinite  that  love  which,  for  a  short 
season,  relinquishes  the  divine  attributes,  and 
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assumes  the  human  form,  in  order  to  save  from 
condemnation  not  the  limited  offspring  of  the 
flesh,  but  the  whole  army  of  spiritual  believers, 
who,  if  the  birth  of  the  body  be  the  creation  of 
the  soul,  would  have  suffered  for  sin  they  had 
not  committed,  and  over  which,  either  in  act  or 
thought,  they  could  have  had  no  control;  could 
we  really  and  truly  call  that  love  infinite  which 
is  thus  a  sacrifice  for  the  salvation  of  children, 
his  not  by  association  only,  but  by  creation." 

These  are  thoughts  with  which  manv  con- 
scientious  men  have  been  perplexed ;  but  since 
we  heartily  and  steadfastly  believe  that  salvation 
is  indeed  a  free  gift  of  love,  in  which  we  "  rejoice 
with  joy  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory," a  in- 
estimable is  that  power  of  reason  which,  in  unison 
with  every  tendency  of  revelation,  teaches  us  the 
eternal  existence  of  the  soul,  for,  we  must  then 
confess  that  condemnation  is  deserved  by  all.  We 
then  clearly  see  the  infinity  of  our  guilt,  we  learn 
that  we  have  unceasingly  rebelled  against  the 
laws  of  goodness ;  and  that,  as  a  spirit  of  contra- 
diction, we  may  have  been  actively  present  in  the 
heart  of  Adam,  assisting  our  great  master  the 
prince  of  spiritual  evil  in  alluring  the  first  created 
a  l  Pet.  i.  8. 
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man  to  destruction.  "  The  man  who  knows  him- 
self to  be  a  devil  is  in  a  fair  way  to  be  a  saint." a 

Now,  with  a  lively  faith  we  inwardly  feel  in  all 
their  power  the  beautiful  Scripture  descriptions 
of  the  infinite  depth  of  redeeming  love.  "  0 
the  depth  of  the  riches  both  of  the  wisdom  and 
knowledge  of  God,"  "according  to  the  eternal 
purpose  which  he  purposed  in  Christ  Jesus  our 
Lord  ;  of  whom  the  whole  family  in  heaven 
and  earth  is  named."  0  that  we  "  may  be  able 
to  comprehend  with  all  saints  what  is  the  breadth, 
and  length,  and  depth,  and  height,  and  to  know 
the  love  of  Christ,  which  passeth  knowledge."  b 

"  I  see  the  glory  and  blessedness  of  God  in 
giving  his  Son  to  die  for  such  sinners  as  I  am, 
and  would  give  the  world  to  have  a  lively  gra- 
titude and  burning  love  to  him  in  my  heart; 
but  can  have  no  peace  but  in  thinking  that  he 
died  for  my  ingratitude.  ...  To  comprehend  the 
breadth,  and  depth,  and  length,  and  height  of 
the  love  of  Christ,  we  must  first  take  the  dimen- 
sions of  our  own  sin.  ...  A  thousand  saints  with 
all  their  fortitude,  patience,  and  united  efforts, 
could  not  bear  the  burden  of  one  sin.  What, 
then,  did  Christ  endure  when  all  the  sins  of  the 

a  Adams,  p.  291.  b  Eph.  iii.  11.  15.  18,  19. 
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world  were  laid  on  him?  'Herein  is  love,'  — 
superlative,  inconceivable,  infinite  —  that  he  '  sent 
his  Son  to  be  the  propitiation  for  our  sins/ 
without  exception  of  any  sins  or  sinners !  .  .  .  . 
Christ  says  to  man,  c  Live  ! '  not  for  any  good  he 
sees  in  man,  but  when  he  is,  and  because  he  is, 
lying  in  his  blood.  He  can  enlighten  the  dark 
heart ;  he  can  purge  the  defiled  heart ;  he  can 
bend  the  stubborn  heart ;  he  can  fix  the  incon- 
stant heart ;  he  can  quicken  the  dead  heart ;  he 
can  spiritualise  the  earthly  heart  ;  he  can 
universalise  the  selfish  heart ;  he  can  comfort 
the  sorrowful  heart ;  all  cold  and  icy  as  it  is,  he 
can  make  it  a  heart  of  pure  love;  he  can  be 
himself  in  the  heart.     Blessed  be  his  name !  "  a 

"  Surely  our  infirmities  he  hath  borne, 
And  our  sorrows  he  hath  carried  them. 
He  was  wounded  for  our  transgressions, 
Was  smitten  for  our  iniquities. 
The  chastisement  by  which  our  peace  is  effected  was 
laid  upon  him, 
And  by  his  bruises  we  are  healed. 
Jehovah  hath  made  to  light  upon  him  the  iniquity  of  us 
all. 
For  the  transgressions  of  my  people  he  was  smitten  to 
death, 


a  Adams,  p.  308.  310. 
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Although  he  had  done  no  wrong, 
Neither  was  there  any  guile  in  his  mouth, 
Yet  it  pleased  Jehovah  to  crush  him  with  affliction. 
Of  the  travail  of  his  soul  he  shall  see  and  be  satisfied. 
By  the  knowledge  of  him  shall  my  servant  justify  many, 
For  the  punishment  of  their  iniquities  he  shall  bear. 
He  poured  out  his  soul  unto  death, 

And  was  numbered  with  the  transgressors ; 
And  he  bare  the  sins  of  many, 
And  made  intercession  for  the  transgressors."  a 

Thus  once  more  true  holiness  appeared  again 
upon  earth,  aud  thus  was  made  clear  that  type 
of  regeneration  which  was  by  the  creation  of 
man  first  shadowed  forth.  As,  in  the  beginning, 
by  the  union  of  the  breath  of  life  with  an  evil 
spirit  of  rebellion  that  spirit  became  a  participator 
in  the  Divine  influence,  and  therefore  innocent 
in  itself,  so,  by  the  mysterious  union  of  the 
Divine  essence  with  a  human  soul,  fallen  human 
nature  was  restored,  and  yet  again  a  Being  of 
perfect  innocence  appeared.  By  his  miraculous 
birth  He  became  man,  and  in  the  same  state  of 
innocence  which  Adam  possessed  before  he  fell ; 
but,  like  Adam's,  his  too  was  a  twofold  nature. 
In  his  distinct  human  existence  his  soul  was  an 
union  of  good  with  the  liability  to  evil.  In  Him, 
as  in  Adam,  was  the  exercise  of  faith,  love,  and 

a  Lowth's  Isaiah,  liii.  4.  6.  8.  12. ;  Dan.  ix.  24.  26. 
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charity  necessary  for  the  perfecting  of  his  human 
nature,  thus  to  render  it  worthy  of  reward. 
Neither  was  He  infallible  nor  in  a  state  of  per- 
fection, absolute  and  unalterable :  in  his  human 
nature,  He  was  not  immutable  ;  for  even  in  Him 
resistance  to  temptation  required  the  active 
exercise  of  free  will.  "  In  that  He  himself  hath 
suffered,  being  tempted,  He  is  able  to  succour 
them  that  are  tempted  :  "  a  "for  we  have  not  a 
high  priest  which  cannot  be  touched  with  the 
feeling  of  our  infirmities,  but  was  in  all  points 
tempted  like  as  we  are,  yet  without  sin." b  It 
was  in  the  form  of  the  first  Adam,  and  in  that  of 
his  descendants,  that  the  fallen  angels  would 
have  been  enabled,  by  the  infused  breath  of  their 
Creator,  to  work  out  of  their  own  merits  the 
means  of  their  salvation.  But  he  and  they 
yielded  to  temptation,  and  shame  and  failure  is 
their  inheritance.  It  was  in  the  form  of  the 
second  Adam  that  the  saving  spirit  of  their 
Creator  rebuked  the  arch-principle  of  evil,  and 
of  His  own  righteousness  worked  out  the  salva- 
tion of  every  fallen  son  of  man  who  shall  believe 
upon  His  name.  The  first  Adam  is  the  union 
of  an  evil  spirit  of  rebellion  with  the  breath  of 
a  Heb.  ii.  18.  b  lb.  iv.  15. 
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life;  the  second  is  the  union  of  the  rebellious 
spirit  of  man  with  the  Giver  of  Life.  Both  were 
fallible  ;  both  might  have  yielded  to  temptation. 
But  "  the  first  man  Adam  was  made  a  living 
soul;  the  last  Adam  was  made  a  quickening 
spirit."  "As  in  Adam  all  die,  so  in  Christ  shall 
all  be  made  alive."  By  the  union  in  Him  of  the 
divine  nature  with  the  human  soul,  the  means  of 
salvation  were  given  ;  and,  by  His  righteousness, 
innocence  was  again  offered  to  man.  He,  the 
Mighty  Saviour,  it  is  who  sends  his  Messenger 
of  Comfort  after  him,  that  we  beings  of  evil 
should  once  again  receive  the  breath  of  eternal 
life.  In  the  form  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  the 
breath  of  life,  "  even  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  which 
proceedeth  from  the  Father,"  a  once  more  poured 
forth  upon  all  that  believe  in  His  name.  "  Jesus 
saith  unto  him,  I  am  the  way,  and  the  truth,  and 
the  life.  Xo  man  cometh  unto  the  Father  but 
by  me." b  "  And  I  will  pray  the  Father,  and 
he  shall  give  you  another  Comforter,  that  he  may 
abide  with  you  for  ever;  even  the  Spirit  of 
Truth ;  whom  the  world  cannot  receive,  because 
it  seeth  him  not,  neither  knoweth  him ;  but  ye 
know  him,  for   he  dwelleth  in  you,    and   shall 

a  John,  xv.  26.  b  lb.  xiy.  6. 
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be  in  }rou."  a  "  And  he  breathed  on  them,  and 
saith  unto  them,  Receive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost."  b 
"  Repent,  and  be  baptized  every  one  of  you  in 
the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  for  the  remission  of 
sins,  and  ye  shall  receive  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Ghost." '  Thus  are  we  placed  in  the  position  of 
our  first  parents  before  they  knew  sin  and  fell 
from  innocence  ;  thus,  as  evil  spirits,  by  believing 
on  Him  than  whom  "  there  is  none  other  name 
under  heaven  given  among  men  whereby  we 
must  be  saved,"  d  is  there  renewed  a  right  spirit 
within  us.  Adam,  by  the  breath  of  his  Maker, 
ceased  to  be  a  spirit  of  evil,  and  he  became  a 
living  soul.  By  faith  in  the  second  Adam,  and 
by  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  breath  of  life 
is  united  to  our  natural  spirit  of  evil,  sin  becomes 
dead  within  us,  and  we  are  born  again  and  of 
the  Spirit.  The  first  Adam  was  elected  unto  an 
earthly  birth  of  the  free  grace  of  God,  and  into 
his  rebellious  soul  was  mysteriously  "  breathed 
the  '  Breath  of  Lives,'  the  Divine  Essence,  the 
redeeming  Word,  the  sanctifying  Spirit ; "  and 
thus  was  Adam  made  in  the  image  of  his 
Creator.     The  chosen   of  the  sons  of  men   are 

a  John,  xiv.  16.  b  John,  xx.  22. 

c  Acts,  ii.  38.  d  Acts,  iv.  12. 
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elected  unto  a  second  birth  of  regeneration  of  the 
free  grace  of  God.  and  by  repentance  and  faith  in 
the  second  Adam.  He  in  whom  "  dwelleth  the 
fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily"  enters  into  their 
heart.  "  He  that  keepeth  his  commandments 
dwelleth  in  Him,  and  He  in  him."  a  And  thus 
into  the  rebellious  soul  of  man  is  mysteriously 
"  breathed  the  '  Breath  of  Lives,'  the  Divine 
Essence,  the  redeeming  Word,  the  sanctifying 
Spirit,"  and  thus  are  we  renewed  in  the  image 
of  our  Creator. b  Then  with  Him  we  sing  re- 
joicingly of  infinite  love,  and  give  thanks  that 
we  are  not  as  other  men  are.  The  all-merciful 
gift  of  faith  in  a  redeeming  sacrifice  has  been 
bestowed  upon  us.  Into  our  hearts  has  been 
poured  forth  abundantly  the  riches  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  We  are  of  the  elect,  and  our  feet  no 
longer  go  astray. 

a  1  John,  iii.  24. 

b  "  This    marvellous  conjunction  and  incorporation  with 
God  is  first  begun  and  wrought  by  faith."  —  Bishop  Jewell. 
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In  Adam  was  indeed  prefigured  the  type  of 
man's  regeneration  ;  and  thus  far  have  we  traced 
its  fulfilment.  But  we  must  not  here  rest  satis- 
fied: still  further  must  we  seek  resemblance. 
As  Adam,  coming  from  the  hands  of  his  Maker, 
was  placed  in  the  garden,  that  there,  by  resistance 
to  temptation,  he  might  grow  in  grace  and  ap- 
proach nearer  to  perfection,  so  we,  after  we  shall 
have  "  put  off  the  old  man,  which  is  corrupt,  and 
have  put  on  the  new  man,  which,  after  God,  is 
created  in  righteousness  and  true  holiness," a 
—  so  we  then,  after  our  second  birth,  shall  go 
forth  into  the  world  with  our  loins  girded,  stead- 
fast to  withstand  the  wiles  of  our  great  Enemy. 
Adam  was  not  infallible,  nor  was  he  in  a  state  of 
unlimited  happiness  ;  for  his  thoughts  were  not 
sufficiently  purified  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
and  at  his  creation  he  was  fitted  only  for  this 
world  of  sense.     "  There  was  not  a  man  to  till 

a  Eph.  iv.  22. 
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the  ground.  And  the  Lord  God  took  the  man, 
and  put  him  into  the  garden  of  Eden,  to  dress 
it  and  to  keep  it."  ;  As  he  was  permitted  to  see 
the  beginning  of  the  heavenly  path,  and  was  not 
qualified  to  enter  the  courts  of  heaven  until,  by 
the  right  exercise  of  free  will  and  by  resistance  to 
temptation,  he  should  have  of  his  own  strength 
commenced  an  advance  towards  the  perfecting  of 
his  spirit,  so  neither  can  we  be  an  acceptable 
people  until,  after  justification  by  faith,  we  shall 
of  our  own  strength  and  free  choice  have  mor- 
tified the  desires  of  the  flesh,  and  put  on  the 
whole  armour  of  righteousness.  For,  "  What 
doth  it  profit,  my  brethren,  though  a  man  say 
he  hath  faith,  and  have  not  works  ?  can  faith 
save  him  ?  If  a  brother  or  sister  be  naked,  and 
destitute  of  daily  food,  and  one  of  you  say  unto 
them,  Depart  in  peace,  be  ye  warmed  and  filled  ; 
notwithstanding  ye  give  them  not  those  things 
which  are  needful  to  the  body;  what  doth  it 
profit  ?  Even  so  faith,  if  it  hath  not  works,  is 
dead,  being  alone.  Yea,  a  man  may  say,  Thou 
hast  faith,  and  I  have  works :  shew  me  thy  faith 
without  thy  works,  and  I  will  shew  thee  my 
faith  by  my  works.     For  as  the  body  without 

a  Gen.  ii.  5.  15. 
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the  spirit  is  dead,  so  faith  without  works  is  dead 
also."  a 

And  now  it  is  by  obedience  to  the  will  of  our 
Father  which  is  in  heaven  that  we  are  to  make 
ourselves  meet  to  become  partakers  of  his  ever- 
lasting kingdom.  As  yet  we  have  but  thrown 
off  our  old  evil :  it  now  remains  that,  by  acts  of 
love  and  charity,  we  qualify  ourselves  to  enter 
into  the  mansions  of  the  blessed.  It  is  now  our 
joy  to  take  the  first  steps  in  that  path  which 
ever  leads  us  nearer  and  more  near  to  infinite 
perfection  of  holiness ;  a  path  the  end  of  which, 
even  in  eternity,  we  can  never  reach,  but  one 
upon  which  the  light  of  truth  ever  and  evermore 
brightly  shines.  "  The  path  of  the  just  is  as  the 
shining  light,  that  shineth  more  and  more  unto 
the  perfect  day."b  Let  us,  then,  walk  in  the 
ways  of  the  Most  High  which  He  has  set  before 
us,  not  vainly,  as  do  the  hypocrites,  but  "ac- 
cording as  His  divine  power  hath  given  unto  us 
all  things  that  pertain  unto  life  and  godliness, 
through  the  knowledge  of  Him  that  hath  called 
us  to  glory  and  virtue  :  whereby  are  given  unto 
us  exceeding  great  and  precious  promises ;  that 
by  these  ye  might  be  partakers  of  the  divine 
a  James,  ii.  14—18.  26.  b  Prov.  iv.  18. 
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nature.  And  beside  this,  giving  all  diligence, 
add  to  )Tour  faith  virtue,  and  to  virtue  know- 
ledge, and  to  knowledge  temperance,  and  to 
temperance  patience,  and  to  patience  godliness, 
and  to  godliness  brotherly  kindness,  and  to 
brotherly  kindness  charity.  For  if  these  things 
be  in  you,  and  abound,  they  make  you  that  ye 
shall  neither  be  barren  nor  unfruitful  in  the 
knowledge  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  But  he  that 
lacketh  these  things  is  blind,  and  cannot  see  afar 
off,  and  hath  forgotten  that  he  was  purged  from 
his  old  sins.  Wherefore  the  rather,  brethren, 
give  diligence  to  make  your  calling  and  election 
sure :  for  if  ye  do  these  things,  you  shall  never 
falh"a 

"  Now  concerning  spiritual  gifts,  brethren,  I 
would  not  have  you  ignorant  .  .  .  there  are  di- 
versities of  gifts,  but  the  same  Spirit,  And  there 
are  differences  of  administrations,  but  the  same 
Lord.  And  there  are  diversities  of  operations, 
but  it  is  the  same  God  which  worketh  all  in  all. 
But  the  manifestation  of  the  Spirit  is  given  to 
every  man  to  profit  withal.  For  to  one  is  given 
by  the  Spirit  the  word  of  wisdom ;  to  another  the 
word  of  knowledge  by  the  same  Spirit ;  to  another 
a  2  Pet.  i.  3—10. 
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faith  by  the  same  Spirit ;  to  another  the  gifts  of 
healing  by  the  same  Spirit ;  to  another  the  work- 
ing of  miracles  ;  to  another  prophecy ;  to  another 
discerning  of  spirits ;  to  another  divers  kinds 
of  tongues ;  to  another  the  interpretation  of 
tongues:  but  all  these  worketh  that  one  and 
the  self-same  Spirit,  dividing  to  every  man  seve- 
rally as  He  will."  a  "  There  are  also  celestial 
bodies,  and  bodies  terrestrial:  but  the  glory  of  the 
celestial  is  one,  and  the  glory  of  the  terrestrial 
is  another.  There  is  one  glory  of  the  sun,  and 
another  glory  of  the  moon,  and  another  glory  of 
the  stars :  for  one  star  differeth  from  another 
star  in  glory."  b 

"  All  glorified  spirits  will  not  have  the  same 
degree  of  glory.  Two  things  will  necessarily 
cause  great  difference  :  1.  The  quantum  of 
mind;  and  2.  The  quantum  of  grace.  (1.)  -It  is 
idle  to  suppose  that  God  has  made  all  human 
souls  with  the  same  capacities ;  He  has  not. 
There  is  an  infinite  diversity :  he  who  has  the 
greatest  mind  can  know  most,  do  most,  suffer 
most,  and  enjoy  most.  (2.)  The  quantum  of 
grace  will  be  another  cause  of  diversity  and 
glory.     He  who  received  most  of  Christ  here, 

a  1  Cor.  xii.  1—11.  b  1  Cor.  xv.  40,  41. 
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and  was  most  devoted  to  his  service,  shall  have 
the  greatest  approach  to  Him  in  his  own  king- 
dom. But  all  equally  holy  and  equally  faith- 
ful souls  shall  not  have  equal  degrees  of  glory, 
for  the  glory  will  be  according  to  the  capacity 
of  the  mind,  as  well  as  the  degree  of  grace  and 
improvement.  The  greater  the  capacity,  provided 
it  be  properly  influenced  by  the  grace  of  Christ, 
the  greater  will  be  the  enjoyment.  That  there 
will  be  great  diversity  in  the  states  of  glorified 
saints,  is  the  apostle's  doctrine  ;  and  he  illustrates 
it  by  the  different  degrees  of  splendour  between 
the  sun,  moon,  planets,  and  stars.  This  needs 
little  application.  There  are  some  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  that  give  heat,  light,  and  splen- 
dour, as  the  sun,  and  all  of  the  utmost  service 
to  the  world  ;  some  that  give  light,  and  compara- 
tive splendour,  without  heat,  as  the  moon,  and  yet 
are  of  very  great  use  to  mankind  ;  others,  again, 
which  give  a  steady  but  not  a  splendid  light,  as 
the  planets,  and  are  serviceable  in  their  par- 
ticular spheres ;  and,  lastly,  others  which  twinkle 
in  their  respective  systems,  as  the  stars  of  differ- 
ent magnitudes." a 

Here,  then,  is  the  conclusion  which  we  must 
a  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  on  1  Cor.  xv. 
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draw  from  these  reflections.  Man  merits  neither 
esteem  nor  reward  on  account  of  the  excellency 
of  his  intellectual  or  moral  qualities ;  nor,  if  his 
depravity  were  inherited  solely  from  Adam, 
would  he  be  deserving  of  censure  or  of  punish- 
ment by  reason  of  the  evil  nature  of  his  heart. 
But  since  all  his  good  qualities  have  been  given 
by  a  Higher  Power,  and  all  his  sin  is  within  him, 
coeval  with  his  eternal  existence,  the  voice  of 
approbation  is  silenced,  and  justice  pronounces 
condemnation.  Most  of  us,  too,  indulge  that 
tendency  to  sin  which  is  innate,  and  thus  in- 
clination becomes  habitual ;  while  all  neglect 
properly  to  improve  those  gifts  of  grace  which 
ought  to  yield  fruit  in  due  season,  but  which, 
through  our  negligence,  becomes  as  that  seed 
which  "  fell  upon  a  rock,  and  as  soon  as  it  was 
sprung  up  it  withered  away,  because  it  lacked 
moisture."'1 

"  For  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  as  a  man 
travelling  into  a  far  country,  who  called  his  own 
servants  and  delivered  unto  them  his  goods. 
And  unto  one  he  gave  five  talents,  to  another 
two,  and  to  another  one  :  to  every  man  according 
to  his  several  ability ;  and  straightway  took  his 

a  Luke,  viii.  6. 
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journey.  Then  he  that  had  received  the  live 
talents  went  and  traded  with  the  same,  and  made 
them  other  five  talents.  And  likewise  he  that  had 
received  two.  But  he  that  had  received  one 
went  and  digged  in  the  earth,  and  hid  his  lord's 
money.  After  a  long  time,  the  lord  of  those 
servants  cometh,  and  reckoneth  with  them. 
And  so  he  that  had  received  Hye  talents  came 
and  brought  other  five  talents,  saying,  Lord, 
thou  deliveredst  unto  me  five  talents  :  behold,  I 
have  gained  beside  them  H\e  talents  more.  His 
lord  said  unto  him,  Well  done,  good  and  faithful 
servant ;  thou  hast  been  faithful  over  a  few 
things,  I  will  make  thee  ruler  over  many  things : 
enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  lord.  He  also 
that  had  received  two  talents  came  and  said, 
Lord,  thou  deliveredst  unto  me  two  talents : 
behold,  I  have  gained  two  other  talents  beside 
them.  His  lord  said  unto  him,  Well  done,  good 
and  faithful  servant ;  thou  hast  been  faithful 
over  a  few  things,  I  will  make  thee  ruler  over 
many  things  :  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy 
lord.  Then  he  which  had  received  the  one 
talent  came  and  said,  Lord,  I  knew  thee  that 
thou  art  an  hard  man,  reaping  where  thou  hast 
not  sown,   and  gathering  where  thou  hast  not 
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strawed ;  and  I  was  afraid,  and  went  and  hid 
thy  talent  in  the  earth  :  lo,  there  thou  hast  that 
is  thine.  His  lord  answered  and  said  unto  him, 
Thou  wicked  and  slothful  servant,  thou  knewest 
that  I  reap  where  I  sowed  not,  and  gather  where 
I  have  not  strawed ;  thou  oughtest  therefore  to 
have  put  my  money  to  the  exchangers,  and 
then  at  my  coming  I  should  have  received  mine 
own  with  usury.  Take,  therefore,  the  talent 
from  him,  and  give  it  unto  him  which  hath  ten 
talents.  For  unto  every  one  that  hath  shall  be 
given,  and  he  shall  have  abundance  ;  but  from 
him  that  hath  not  shall  be  taken  away  even  that 
which  he  hath.  And  cast  ye  the  unprofitable 
servant  into  outer  darkness :  there  shall  be 
weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth."  a 

We  are  therefore  taught  to  believe  that  our 
happiness  will  be  in  unison,  not  with  the  amount 
of  our  gifts,  but  with  their  beneficial  application ; 
and  it  may  be  that  our  punishment  will  be 
proportioned,  not  to  the  number  or  depth  of 
our  sins,  but  to  the  ease  with  which  we  have 
yielded  to  temptation,  or  the  determination  with 
which  it  has  been  overcome.    "  He  who  is  heartily 

a  Matt.  xxv.  14—30. 
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troubled  for  his  anger,  in  godly  repentance,  and 
earnestly  striving  against  it,  is  perhaps  a  more 
virtuous  man  than  he  who,  from  natural  meek- 
ness of  temper,  is  seldom  or  never  angry." a 

a  Adam,  p,  359. 
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All  inducement  to  active  works  of  benevolence 
is  entirely  taken  away  by  the  belief  that  they 
are  supererogatory  and  unnecessary  to  salvation ; 
that  our  every  impulse  is  evil ;  that  no  thought 
nor  act  of  ours  can  be  acceptable  at  the  throne 
of  our  Creator;  and  that  all  those  who  have 
faith  are  elected  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
there  to  enjoy  an  equal  degree  of  happiness. 
Those  who  superficially  and  without  reflection 
have  adopted  this  belief  are  greatly  in  error. 
But  this  is  a  question  which  has  been  made  the 
subject  of  warm  discussion  ;  it  is  a  question,  too, 
of  vital  importance,  and  one  which  ought  not  to 
be  hastily  dismissed.  Let  us,  therefore,  devote 
a  few  lines  to  its  consideration. 

Can  any  amount  of  faith  make  holy  one  whose 
life  has  been  a  continued  scene  of  callous  in- 
difference to  the  welfare  of  his  fellow-creatures, 
or  of  habitual  cruelty  towards  the  brute  creation  ? 
towards  living  beings  that  feel  as  we  do — beings 
given  to  man  for  his  use,  but  not  to  be  made 
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the  means  of  unrighteous  gain,  or  a  source  of 
thoughtless  excitement.  Such  an  one  may  per- 
haps die  with  the  minister  of  religion  by  his 
side,  and  with  the  words  of  repentance,  induced, 
not  by  hatred  of  sin,  but  by  fear  of  punishment, 
upon  his  lips ;  but  if  he  expects  thus  to  become 
fitted  for  the  abodes  of  the  just  in  heaven,  fatally 
may  he  deceive  himself.  "  Can  faith  save  him?" 
"  Can  the  Ethiopian  change  his  skin,  or  the 
leopard  his  spots  ?  then  may  ye  also  do  good 
that  are  accustomed  to  do  evil."a 

Even  Adam  in  his  first  innocence  was  not 
meet  for  the  joys  of  the  blessed.  Even  he  re- 
quired time,  not  for  repentance,  but  for  the 
exercise  of  virtue  and  the  strengthening  of  his 
holiness.  Faith  in  a  redeeming  Creator  had  been 
given  to  him,  but  more  than  this  was  required :  to 
faith  must  be  added  love  and  charity,  for  these, 
only  as  the  fruit  of  faith,  and  these  alone,  can 
give  a  true  foundation  for  the  hope  of  heaven. 
And  if  he  in  his  innocence  were  all  unfit  for 
participation  even  with  the  lower  angels  in 
realms  of  purity,  how  far  from  a  proper  state 
must  be  even  the  regenerated  heart  of  the  best 
of  his  descendants ! 

a  Jer.  xiii.  23. 

s 
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The  hardened  sinner  steeped  in  the  lowest 
depth  of  crime,  the  reckless  profligate  who  in- 
dulges in  forbidden  folly,  the  man  of  fashion 
whose  thoughts  are  fixed  upon  the  heartless 
pursuit  of  pleasure,  may  at  the  last  hour  profess 
a  compulsory  belief  in  the  truth  of  religion ;  and 
the  tardy  death-bed  repentance  of  such  an  one 
may  perhaps  save  him  from  eternal  condemna- 
tion ;  but  if  he  lay  the  flattering  unction  to  his 
soul  that  it  will  be  a  passport  to  happiness, 
miserably  will  he  discover  the  mistake,  and 
bitterly  repent  his  folly. 

"  Not  every  one  that  saith  unto  me,  Lord, 
Lord,  shall  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
but  he  that  doeth  the  will  of  my  Father  which 
is  in  heaven."3 

Thus  calmly  do  we  discuss  the  murderer's 
chance  of  forgiveness :  but  let  us  ask,  where  is 
now  heard  his  victim's  plaintive  cry  ?  — 

"  Thus  was  I,  sleeping,     ...     at  once  despatch'd  : 
Cut  off  even  in  the  blossoms  of  my  sin, 
Unhousel'd,  disappointed,  unanel'd ; 
No  reckoning  made,  but  sent  to  my  account 
With  all  my  imperfections  on  my  head."  h 

Is  his  a  voice  from  heaven  or  from  hell  ? 


*  Matt.  vii.  21.  b  Hamlet,  Act  1.  Sc.  5. 
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And  to  this  most  fearful  question  the  united 
voices  of  the  whole  Christian  church  can  give  but 
one  all-pitying  answer.  Is  it,  then,  possible  that 
happiness  can  be  the  portion  of  him  who  sees 
punishment  inflicted  on  another,  and  knows, 
too,  whose  hand  it  was  that  delivered  him,  un- 
prepared and  bound  with  the  chain  of  sin,  into 
the  presence  of  the  great  Judge  ?  For  we  all 
shall  know  even  as  we  are  known,  and  every  one 
will  know  each  the  other's  state.  "  And  in  hell 
he  lift  up  his  eyes,  being  in  torments,  and  seeth 
Abraham  afar  off,  and  Lazarus  in  his  bosom. 
.  .  .  But  Abraham  said,  Son  .  .  .  between  us  and 
you  there  is  a  great  gulf  fixed ;  so  that  they 
which  would  pass  from  hence  to  you  cannot, 
neither  can  they  pass  to  us  that  would  come 
from  thence." a  The  conscious  cause  of  another's 
continuous  ill  dare  not  ask  for  pardon ;  but  even 
if  despair  compel  the  tones  of  supplication, 
justice  would  pass  condemnation ;  and  should 
mercy  yet  wash  away  the  stain  of  sin,  the 
knowledge  of  his  victim's  lot  must  still  hang 
heavily  upon  his  soul.  Can  the  murderer  be  in 
heaven  if  the  murdered  be  in  hell  ? 

A  patriarch's  lifetime,  given  to  works  of  love 

a  Luke,  xvi.  23—26. 
s    2 
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and  charity,  would  not  in  such  a  case  avail. 
To  the  winds,  then,  is  scattered  all  value  of  a 
repentance  induced  by  fear,  beginning  within 
the  prison  and  ending  upon  the  scaffold.  There- 
fore, "  Follow  peace  with  all  men,  and  holiness, 
without  which  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord: 
looking  diligently  lest  ye  be  as  Esau,  who  for 
one  morsel  of  meat  sold  his  birthright.  For  ye 
know  how  that  afterward,  when  he  would  have 
inherited  the  blessing,  he  was  rejected."* 

"  Heaven  is  wherever  God  is  ;  in  my  heart,  if  I 
desire  it  and  delight  in  his  presence :"b  but  "  it 
is  a  vain  thing  to  think  that  we  can  take  any 
delight  in  being  with  Christ  hereafter,  if  we  care 
not  how  little  we  are  in  his  company  here."c 

"  Conscience,  that  mighty  troubler  of  the 
human  breast,  is  a  frequent  accuser.  Paul, 
speaking  of  the  Gentiles,  says,  '  their  conscience 
beareth  witness,  and  their  thoughts  accuse  or 
excuse  one  another'  (Rom.  ii.  15.).  And,  truly, 
none  but  those  who  have  learnt  by  experience 
can  tell  fully  what  the  pangs  inflicted  by  a  guilty 
and  awakened  conscience  are.  A  man  may  flee 
from  many  calamities,  and  bear  up  with  dignity 

a  Heb.  xii.  14—17.  b  Adam,  p.  400. 

c  Adam,  p.  401. 
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and  patience  under  others,  but  he  can  no  more 
flee  from  an  accusing  conscience  than  he  can  flee 
from  himself.  '  The  spirit  of  a  man  may  sustain 
his  infirmity,  but  a  wounded  spirit  who  can 
bear?1  (Prov.  xviii.  14.). "a  "Our  future  ex- 
istence will  be  the  same  kind  of  life  or  state  of 
being  continued  which  we  are  fixed  in  here. 
Death  makes  no  alteration  in  our  condition,  it 
only  clears  up  our  mistakes  about  it."b 

We  are  rebellious  spirits  in  eternity,  on  earth 
"  we  are  sinners  by  the  corruption  of  the  heart, 
and  it  is  a  fatal  mistake  to  suppose  that  we  are 
so  only  by  the  commission  of  sin.  Our  guilt 
does  not  then  begin  to  exist  when  it  is  brought 
into  action,  but  to  appear ;  and  what  was  always 
manifest  to  God  is  now  become  so  to  ourselves 
and  others."0  But  in  the  spirit  of  the  believer 
will  be  blotted  out  all  remembrance  of  sin.  The 
sinner  is  utterly  unable  of  himself  to  effect  this 
deliverance  from  the  yoke  and  thraldom  of  evil, 
and  all-insufficient  are  words  of  man  to  show 
forth  his  debt  of  thankfulness.  He  has  "  put  on 
the  new  man,  which  is  renewed  in  knowledge 
after  the  image  of  Him  that  created  him;"d  and 

a  Greg.  p.  297.  b  Adam,  p.  399. 

c  Adam,  p.  269.  d  Col.  iii.  10. 

s   3 
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has  now  to  work  out  for  himself  his  own  salva- 
tion. Both  inward  and  outward  is  his  justifi- 
cation. He  is  justified  by  faith  in  that  he  is 
created  anew,  for  "  there  is  no  condemnation  for 
them  that  believe."3  He  is  justified  by  faith, 
in  the  manifestations  of  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit ; 
evidences  that  would  remain  dead  within  him 
unless  the  working  of  the  Spirit  were  united  with 
the  exercise  of  his  own  free  will.  Thus  he  is 
made  meet  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  He  can 
do  evil,  he  can  do  good  :  ample  is  his  power  of 
choice. 

"  In  reality  and  truth  it  was  out  of  love  that 
God  made  the  world,  and  indeed  out  of  a  super- 
abundant love.  This  we  may  well  venture  to 
assert  and  even  to  call  it  a  fact,  and  that  the 
Divine  love  is  also  the  final  cause  as  well  as  the 
beginning  of  creation.  A  superabundance  of 
love  in  God  we  must,  however,  call  the  final- 
cause  ground  of  creation,  inasmuch  as  He  stood 
in  no  need  of  it,  no  need  of  the  love  of  the 
creature,  nor  absolutely  of  the  world  itself,  or 
created  things.  For  in  His  inmost  essence,  where 
one  depth  of  eternal  love  responds  fully  and 
eternally  to  the  other,  He  was  perfectly  sufficient 
a  Acts,  ix. 
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for  Himself.  And  yet  it  is  even  so  there  is  in 
God  this  superabundance  of  love,  for  He  has 
created  the  worlds,  and  it  is  the  Divine  will  to  be 
loved  by  His  creatures.  For  this  end  and  pur- 
pose has  He  created  them ;  and  because  He 
would  have  their  love  He  has  created  them 
free,  and  given  both  to  the  pure  spirits  and  to 
men  a  free  will.  The  whole  secret  in  the  re- 
lation subsisting  between  the  creature  (and  man 
especially)  and  the  Creator,  lies  in  this  great  fact, 
that  He  has  created  them  out  of  love,  and  re- 
quires in  return  the  service  of  their  love.  There 
is,  perhaps,  something  awful  in  this  requisition, 
and  in  the  relation  thus  found  to  subsist  be- 
tween a  weak  and  imperfect  creature  and  the 
Infinite  and  Omnipotent  Being.  But  it  is  even 
so  :  we  are  really  free,  and  are  really  required 
by  God  to  give  him  our  love."a  Therefore,  let 
not  the  sincere  Christian  be  tardy  in  well-doing, 
let  him  not  neglect  one  opportunity  of  serving 
others ;  nay,  rather  let  him  seek  out  distress  and 
hasten  to  assist  it.  "  It  must  not  be  forgotten, 
that  though  by  justification  we  are  freed  from 
punishment  and  brought  into  a  state  of  ac- 
ceptance, yet,  as  the  justification  described  by 

a  Schlegel,  p.  128. 
s   4 
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Paul  is  a  state  without  degrees,  it  does  not,  nor 
was  intended  to,  furnish  the  measure  of  the 
degrees  of  future  happiness.  Though  we  are 
brought  into  a  state  of  justification,  independ- 
ently of  good  works,  yet  the  degrees  of  future 
happiness  will  be  graciously  apportioned  to  '  our 
works  of  faith  and  labours  of  love7  performed 
subsequently  to  the  '  renewal  of  our  minds '  by 
Divine  influences.  .  .  Hence  it  is  that  we  are 
exhorted  to  'grow  in  grace,'  to  l  press  forward' 
to  more  exalted  attainments,  to  be  more  and 
more  c  transformed  into  the  image  of  God,'  that 
we  may  here  live  fully  under  the  privileges  and 
immunities  of  men  truly  free,  and  in  due  time 
obtain  a  larger  portion  of  that  '  blessing  of  the 
dead  who  die  in  the  Lord,  who  rest  from  their 
labours,  and  their  works  do  follow  them'  (Rev. 
xiv.  13.)."a  So  that  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  and  nature  of  those  thoughts  of  love 
and  charity,  and  those  works  of  benevolence, 
which  are  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit,  and  follow  the 
gift  of  faith  and  regeneration,  so  will  be  the 
extent  of  that  happiness  which  we  shall  receive. 
Let  us  not,  therefore,  devote  too  much  time  to 
the  acquirement  of  temporary  information.  Let 
a  Gregory,  p.  40  b. 
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us  not  aspire  to  reach  too  high  a  position  in  the 
calling  which  we  have  chosen,  but  let  us  rather 
be  contented  with  that  amount  of  technical 
knowledge  which  the  requirements  of  existence 
render  absolutely  necessary,  and  let  us  find  in 
the  retirement  of  home  that  serenity  of  mind 
which  raises  the  thoughts  to  dwell  upon  the 
mysteries  of  our  immortal  Being  :  — 

"  How  various  his  employments  whom  the  world 
Calls  idle,  and  who  justly  in  return 
Esteems  that  busy  world  an  idler  too  ! 
Friends,  books,  a  garden,  and  perhaps  his  pen, 
Delightful  industry  enjoy 'd  at  home, 
And  nature  in  her  cultivated  trim 
Dress'd  to  his  taste,  inviting  him  abroad,  — 
Can  he  want  occupation  who  has  these  ? 
Will  he  be  idle  who  has  much  t'  enjoy  ? 

He  that  attends  to  his  interior  self, 

That  has  a  heart,  and  keeps  it ;  has  a  mind 

That  hungers,  and  supplies  it ;  and  who  seeks 

A  social,  not  a  dissipated  life,  — 

Has  business  ;  feels  himself  engaged  t'  achieve 

No  unimportant,  though  a  silent,  task. 

A  life  all  turbulence  and  noise  may  seem, 

To  him  that  leads  it,  wise,  and  to  be  praised ; 

But  wisdom  is  a  pearl  with  most  success 

Sought  in  still  water,  and  beneath  clear  skies. 

He  that  is  ever  occupied  in  storms, 

Or  dives  not  for  it,  or  brings  up  instead, 

Vainly  industrious,  a  disgraceful  prize." 

Cowper. 
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Let  not  the  man  of  business  engage  too 
eagerly  in  the  pursuits  of  civilised  life  ;  let  him 
not  devote  his  attention  by  day  and  his  thoughts 
by  night  to  the  examination  of  commercial  un- 
dertakings ;  let  him  not  strive,  by  worldly  wisdom, 
perseverance,  and  industry,  perpetually  to  in- 
crease his  store  of  unhallowed  profit,  looking 
upon  wealth  as  his  idol,  making  a  good  position 
in  society  the  object  of  his  anxiety,  and  for- 
getting that  he  and  all  the  many  who  toil  with- 
out ceasing  for  his  superfluities  (but  for  their 
bare  maintenance)  are  one  and  all  engaged  in 
the  great  battle  of  good  against  evil,  in  which 
either  victory  or  defeat  is  certain  and  eternal. 
Neither  let  him  whose  footsteps  tread  in  a  more 
intellectual  walk  direct  his  energies  too  deter- 
minedly towards  the  intricacies  of  his  profession, 
nor  dive  too  deeply  into  its  mysteries  ;  let  him 
not  seek  to  make  himself  too  well  acquainted 
with  its  changeful  aspect  in  the  past,  to  become 
too  familiar  with  the  merits  of  its  position  in 
the  present,  nor  speculate  with  too  great  con- 
fidence upon  its  perfection  in  the  future.  He 
who  does  these  things  may  lay  up  for  himself  a 
fund  of  treasure  and  a  store  of  knowledge,  valu- 
able here,  but  it  will  be  knowledge  that  will  lose 
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all  value  with  advancing  age,  and  that  profiteth 
not  in  the  life  to  come.  It  will  be  knowledge 
that,  here,  will  induce  him  to  place  trust  in 
things  that  will  sooner  or  later  absolutely  perish  ; 
it  will  draw  him  further  and  further  from  the 
path  of  holiness,  and  render  him  continually  less 
and  still  less  able  to  discern  between  truth  and 
falsehood.  It  will  be  knowledge  that  hereafter 
will  be  not  only  useless  but  injurious  ;  it  will  be 
a  clog  lying  heavily  upon  his  soul,  dragging  her 
continually  from  higher  and  more  holy  aspira- 
tions ;  it  will  be  knowledge  which,  with  constant 
supplication,  she  will  ever  pray  may  be  blotted 
out  from  remembrance. 

"  My  son,  if  thou  wilt  receive  my  words,  and 
hide  my  commandments  with  thee ;  so  that  thou 
incline  thine  ear  unto  wisdom,  and  apply  thine 
heart  to  understanding ;  yea,  if  thou  criest  after 
knowledge,  and  liftest  up  thy  voice  for  under- 
standing; if  thou  seekest  her  as  silver,  and 
searchest  for  her  as  for  hid  treasures ;  then 
shalt  thou  understand  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and 
find  the  knowledge  of  God."a 

Seek,  therefore,  for  the  knowledge  of  things 

a  Prov.  ii.  1 — 5. 
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which  expire  not  with  this  life.  Seek  for  the 
knowledge  of  those  deep  things  of  nature,  the 
visible  thoughts  of  an  Allwise  Creator,  which 
show  forth  his  glory  so  long  as  duration  con- 
tinues ;  which  form,  in  union,  one  mighty  ever- 
lasting whole,  perfect  in  all  its  parts,  designed 
by  infinite  mercy  for  the  eternal  happiness  of 
man ;  and  which  can  be  fully  comprehended  by 
those  alone  who,  having  here  a  heart  to  feel, 
and  a  soul  to  long  for,  the  manifestation  of 
infinite  wisdom,  will  hereafter  be  permitted  to 
enter  those  everlasting  habitations  where  thought 
is  knowledge,  and  knowledge  will  adore. 

"  Consider,  then,  —  since  man  is  a  moral  and 
responsible,  as  well  as  a  sinful,  creature,  whose 
future  and  everlasting  condition  will  be  in- 
fluenced by  the  habitual  tenor  of  his  life  and 
conduct,  —  whether  any  pursuit  can  display  a 
wisdom  more  becoming  a  cultivated  mind  than 
the  acquisition  of  the  means  by  which  it  may 
regain  the  forfeited  favour  of  Heaven,  and  the 
knowledge  which  connects  time  with  eternal 
duration,  and  inspires  a  hope  full  of  immortality  ? 
All  else  —  unless  it  be  duly  restricted  to  its  ap- 
propriate use,  and  each  subordinate  to  the  nobler 
purposes  of  our  entire  nature  — 
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*■  is  fume, 

Or  emptiness,  or  fond  impertinence, 

And  renders  us  in  things  that  most  concern, 

Unpractised,  unprepared,  and  still  to  seek.'      (Milton.) 

"  Then,  as  to  intellectual  pursuits  .  .  .  the 
topics  which  Christianity  supplies  .  .  .  furnish 
meditation  for  the  most  soaring  and  inquisitive 
genius ;  since  they  relate  to  matters  of  infinite 
moment,  infinite  dignity,  infinite  diversity,  mani- 
festing the  richness  of  infinite  love.  What  a 
field  for  the  noblest  excursions !  Eternal  dura- 
tion,—  souls  immortal  ranked  in  an  order  of 
existences  from  which  none  have  the  power  to 
escape,  and  involving  the  awful  alternatives  of 
perennial  bliss  or  endless  woe: — other  created 
beings,  although  spiritual,  ever  active,  ever 
watchful;  pure  intelligences,  from  whom  the 
secrets  of  '  the  Ancient  of  Days  '  and  the  closets 
of  men's  hearts  alone  are  hidden ;  always  en- 
joying the  beatific  vision  of  their  Maker,  always 
delighting  to  do  His  will,  always  i  ministering 
to  the  heirs  of  salvation:'  —  other  created  beings 
too,  the  powers  of  darkness,  —  l  the  spiritual 
wickednesses  in  high  places,'  —  whose  number, 
energy,  and  combination  constitute  a  dreadful 
world    of    evil   spirits,    conflicting   where   they 
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prevail  not,  and  often  harassing  those  whom  they 
are  not  permitted  to  overcome: — the  Son  of 
God,  who  was  also  Son  of  man,  He  -  who  cometh 
from  Edom  with  dyed  garments  from  Bozrah,' — 
yielding  Himself  to  humiliation,  derision,  suffer- 
ing, and  death ;  then,  bursting  the  bonds  of 
the  tomb,  triumphing  not  only  over  death,  but 
over  '  him  that  had  the  power  of  death,  even  the 
Devil.'  .  .  Topics  such  as  these,  far  from  being 
ignoble,  far  from  tending  to  contract  the  mind, 
give  it  an  expansion  of  occupation  and  a  glow 
of  delight  which  no  discoverer  but  he  who 
has  found  i  the  Pearl  of  great  price '  can  ever 
attain." a 

Therefore,  "  Lay  not  up  for  yourselves  trea- 
sures upon  earth,  where  moth  and  rust  doth 
corrupt,  and  where  thieves  break  through  and 
steal ;  but  lay  up  for  yourselves  treasures  in 
heaven,  where  neither  moth  nor  dust  doth  cor- 
rupt, and  where  thieves  do  not  break  through 
nor  steal ;  for  where  your  treasure  is,  there  will 
your  heart  be  also."b 

Thus  far  have  we  traced  out  the  fulfilment  of 
the  type  given  in  Adam.  And  this  we  find  is 
threefold.  We  have  sought  for,  and  found,  his 
a  Gregory,  p.  254.  b  Matt.  vi.  19—21. 
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origin  in  evil ;  we  have  hailed  the  evidence  of 
redeeming  love  in  his  appearance  upon  earth ; 
and  we  have  contemplated  the  opportunity  given 
him  in  Eden  of  making  manifest  the  fruitful 
works  of  the  Spirit.  By  faith  in  Christ,  the 
stain  of  original  sin  has  been  in  each  of  us 
blotted  out ;  a  new  and  spiritual  heart  has,  at  our 
second  birth,  been  created  within  us ;  and  we  are 
now,  either  for  good  or  for  evil,  to  offer  the 
works  done  in  the  flesh  before  the  judgment- 
seat  of  Mercy.  "The  night  is  far  spent,  the 
day  is  at  hand :  let  us  therefore  cast  off  the 
works  of  darkness,  and  let  us  put  on  the  armour 
of  light." a  The  moments  fly  quickly :  the  last 
is  present ;  it  has  passed  away ;  and  now  no 
longer  does  the  choice  remain.  Ours  must  now 
irretrievably  be  the  language  either  of  joyful 
trust  or  of  despair.  Either  "  I  have  fought  a 
good  fight,  I  have  finished  my  course,  I  have 
kept  the  faith  ;  henceforth  there  is  laid  up  for 
me  a  crown  of  righteousness :  "b — or,  "  The  har- 
vest is  past,  the  summer  is  ended,  and  we  are 
not  saved."0 

a  Rom.  xiii.  12.       b  2  Tim.  iv.  7,  8.       c  Jer.  viii.  20. 
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We  have  been  led  to  believe  that  distinct  intel- 
ligent beings,  whether  of  good  or  evil,  whether 
angels  of  light  or  spirits  of  rebellion,  are  un- 
limited in  number.  But  the  duration  of  this 
our  present  time,  however  extended,  must  be 
insufficient  for  the  trial  of  these  evil  beings,  and 
we  know  that  it  is  by  time  only  that  a  season  of 
probation  can  be  given ;  for  as  time  is  too  limited 
for  all,  so  is  eternity  too  extended  even  for  one. 

But  we  have  seen  the  high  probability,  ap- 
proaching indeed  to  certainty,  of  an  infinitely 
repeated  creation  and  destruction  of  distinct 
durations  of  time,  each  in  itself  perfected  and 
complete. 

During  the  continuance  of  our  present  time 
it  is  that  an  elected  number  of  spiritual  beings, 
who  are  in  opposition  to  good,  obtain,  as  the 
free  gift  of  infinite  mercy,  and  through  the  one 
great  and  mysterious  sacrifice  of  Him  against 
whom  they  are  in  a  state  of  contradiction,  the 
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means  of  conversion  to  holiness  and  reconciliation 
to  eternal  Goodness.  But  there  yet  remains  an- 
other number,  be  it  a  greater  or  a  less,  in  whom 
still  dwelleth  the  consciousness  of  sin;  and  to 
them  is  assigned  the  still- continuing  ever-exist- 
ing eternity, — the  measure  of  punishment,  as  it 
is  the  duration  of  rebellion.  Of  this  number,  one 
portion  harden  their  hearts  to  the  commission  of 
sin,  and  wilfully  stifle  the  voice  of  conscience ; 
and  in  their  behalf  reason  must  remain  silent,  for 
even  by  human  justice  they  must  be  condemned. 
They  are  in  the  hands  of  Omnipotence ;  but  it  is 
Omnipotence  in  whose  infinity  mercy  is  united 
with  justice. 

There  is  a  second  portion,  whose  innate  and 
original  evil  is  too  great  to  be  expiated  in  this 
present  time;  they  are  designedly  left  in  ig- 
norance, and,  however  willing,  are  unable  to 
turn  from  their  evil  ways  and  repent;  for, 
whether  He  who  is  "  the  governor  among  the 
nations"  shall  have  ordered  their  sojourning 
upon  earth  in  a  Christian  or  a  heathen  land,  to 
them  have  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation  ever  been 
denied. 

But  "  I  saw  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth ; 
for  the  first  heaven  and  the  first  earth  were  passed 
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away."a  Another  and  yet  another  time  is  created, 
another,  and  it  may  be  a  different,  dispensation 
is  ordained,  by  an  Omnipotent  Will,  as  a  means 
by  which  another  order  of  evil  beings  may  be 
made  partakers  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

Those  of  us  who  shall  have  walked  steadfastly 
in  the  faith  without  wavering,  and  shall  have 
made  ourselves  meet  to  enter  into  the  holy  habi- 
tations of  our  Father,  may,  in  another  creation, 
be  deemed  worthy  to  be  called  His  ministering 
spirits,  and  there  to  work  out  those  high  behests 
which  are  now  in  our  human  life  given  to  the 
angels  of  heaven.  "  For  in  the  resurrection  we 
are  as  the  angels  of  God  in  heaven." b  To  those 
of  us  who  may  die  in  infancy  or  in  early  youth, 
before  we  can  understand  the  promises  of  the 
Gospel, — to  those  of  us  whose  understandings  may 
be  ripened,  but  into  whose  hearts  the  knowledge 
of  true  religion  can  have  never  entered, — may 
there  yet  in  infinite  mercy  be  given  another  time, 
and  thus  a  second  season  of  trial  be  afforded. 

All  of  us  have  parents,  whom  we  delight  to  love, 

honour,  and  obey.     Many  of  us  have  children, 

who  are  in  our  eyes  precious  "  as  the  lily  among 

thorns,  and  as  the  apple-tree  among  the  trees  of 

»  Rev.  xxl  L  b  Matt.  xxii.  30.     Note  D. 
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the  wood."3  Few  of  us  are  so  lost  as  not  to 
possess  a  friend,  —  "a  friend,"  it  may  be,  "that 
sticketh  closer  than  a  brother ;  "b  whose  "  mouth 
is  most  sweet,  and  his  countenance  as  Lebanon, 
- — excellent  as  the  cedars."0  But  those  parents 
may  themselves  become  lost  to  a  knowledge  of 
the  truth,  and  die  without  the  hope  of  eternal 
life.  Those  children,  whose  being  is  as  our  being, 
may  forget  the  early  lessons  of  piety  and  virtue, 
and  perish  amidst  the  thick  darkness  of  iniquity. 
That  friend,  upon  whose  tried  affection  we  had 
reposed  in  trustful  love,— before  whom  we  had 
laid  open  the  secret  meditation  of  the  heart,— 
with  whose  soul  we  had,  in  earnest  communing 
of  the  spirit,  mused  upon  the  things  that  pertain 
unto  eternal  life;  he — even  he — unstable  as 
water,  may  fall  away,  and  his  place  be  found  no 
more  among  the  children  of  promise.  And  I 
shall  be  alone,  now  and  throughout  the  dread 
eternity  alone !  alone  to  tread  the  thorny  path 
of  life ;  alone  to  pass  through  the  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death ;  alone  arise  from  the  grave  to 
stand  before  the  judgment !  Hearken,  then,  thou 
fearful  soul,  unto  the  words  of  our  Father  which 

a  Canticles,  ii.  2,  3.  b  Proverbs,  xviii.  24. 

c  Canticles,  v.  15, 
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is  in  heaven  ;  listen  to  His  voice,  and  thou  shalt 
find  comfort.  Confide  in  His  promises,  and  thy 
heart  shall  no  longer  fail  with  fear  and  doubt. 
He  hath  said,  "  Who  is  my  mother  ?  and  who  are 
my  brethren  ?  And  he  stretched  forth  his  hand 
toward  his  disciples,  and  said,  Behold  my  mother 
and  my  brethren !  For  whosoever  shall  do  the 
will  of  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven,  the  same 
is  my  brother,  and  sister,  and  mother." a  "And 
every  one  that  hath  forsaken  houses,  or  brethren, 
or  sisters,  or  father,  or  mother,  or  wife,  or  children, 
or  lands,  for  my  name's  sake,  shall  receive  an 
hundredfold,  and  shall  inherit  everlasting  life."b 
Now  although  we  know  that  "  eye  hath  not  seen, 
nor  ear  heard,  neither  have  entered  into  the 
heart  of  man,  the  things  which  God  hath  pre- 
pared for  them  that  love  him,"0  —  yet  if,  by  the 
all -merciful  will  of  our  great  Judge,  his  courts 
should  be  for  me,  firmly  and  faithfully  do  I  believe 
that  they  will  shut  out  every  painful  thought, 
and  give  a  peace  and  joy  which  passeth  under- 
standing. But  the  voice  of  charity  asks,  How  can 
I  be  thus  happy,  with  the  knowledge  that  those 
whom  I  have  held  dear,  and  cherished  with  the 

a  Matt.  xii.  48—50,  b  Matt.  xix.  29, 

c  1  Cor.  ii,  9. 
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utmost  affection  of  my  earthly  nature,  are  plunged 
in  woe  unutterable  ?  Nay,  not  if  all,  but  if  even 
one  be  missing? — one,  too,  not  of  that  limited 
circle  within  which  I  have  passed  the  sweetest 
hours  of  life,  but  one  of  that  unbounded  sphere 
of  universal  love  within  which  all  men  are 
brethren?  How  can  happiness,  even  in  heaven, 
be  perfect  —  nay,  how  can  it  exist  at  all — with 
the  consciousness  that  but  one  of  the  children 
of  men  is  in  eternal  torment  ?  And  how  can 
any  soul,  however  sunk  in  the  deepest  depths  of 
hell,  be  utterly  in  intolerable  anguish  if  but  one 
heavenly  ray  of  consolation  bring  him  the  glad 
tidings  that  he  whom  he  had  loved  on  earth  is 
now  in  the  habitations  of  the  blessed  ? 

Dare  we,  then,  to  hope  that  to  those  of  us 
who  in  youth  have  been  virtuous,  but  who  have 
afterwards  walked  till  death  in  the  paths  of 
chosen  crime, — that  to  those  of  us  who,  from 
our  very  birth,  have  throughout  a  long  life  of 
iniquity  followed  our  own  desires,  have  wilfully 
closed  our  ear  to  the  voice  of  conscience,  and 
have  gone  down  to  the  grave  with  the  words  of 
defiance  upon  our  lip,  —  dare  we  hope  that  to  us 
a  second  time  of  trial  may  be  given  ?  Shall 
man,  then,  attempt  to  define  those  attributes  of 

T     3 
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infinite  perfection  of  which  he  knows  not  the 
nature  ?  The  number  of  distinct  manifestations 
of  times  by  which  the  opportunity  of  conversion 
may  be  given  to  spirits  of  evil,  is  beyond  the 
grasp  of  man's  capacity.  Let  us  not,  then,  limit 
the  numbers  of  trials  which  may  be  afforded,  for 
even  to  one  child  of  sin  they  may  be  infinite. 

Praise  and  great  glory,  then,  be  unto  Him 
who  has  now  "  made  known  unto  us  the  mystery 
of  his  will,  according  to  his  good  pleasure  which 
He  hath  purposed  in  himself:  that  in  the  dis- 
pensation of  the  fulness  of  times  He  might  gather 
together  in  one,  all  things  in  Christ,  both  which 
are  in  heaven  and  which  are  on  earth :"a  "  that 
at  the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee  should  bow,  of 
things  in  heaven,  and  things  in  earth,  and  things 
under  the  earth  ;  and  that  every  tongue  should 
confess  that  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord,  to  the  glory  of 
God  the  Father."  b  And  praise  and  great  glory 
be  unto  Him  who  "  died  for  the  ungodly,"0  "  who 
gave  Himself  a  ransom  for  all,  to  be  testified  in 
due  time"d  and  whose  words  of  promise  are, 
"Whosoever  shall  confess  me  before  men,  him 
shall  the  Son  of  man  also  confess  before  the 
angels  of  God."  e 

a  Eph.  i.  9,  10.  b  Phil.  ii.  10,  11.  *  Rom.  v.  6. 

d  Tim.  ii.  6.  e  Lute,  xii.  8. 
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"  With  respect  to  the  punishments  of  the 
wicked  in  a  future  state  we  may  observe,  that 
these  may  be  corporeal,  though  the  happiness  of 
the  blessed  should  not  be  so.  For  sensuality  is 
one  great  part  of  vice,  and  a  principal  source  of 
it.  It  may  be  necessary,  therefore,  that  actual 
fire  should  feed  upon  the  elementary  body,  and 
whatever  else  is  added  to  it  after  the  resurrec- 
tion, in  order  to  burn  out  the  stains  of  sin.  The 
elementary  body  may  also,  perhaps,  bear  the 
action  of  fire  for  ages  without  being  destroyed, 
like  the  caput  mortuum  or  terra  damnata  of  the 
chemists.  For  this  terra  damnata  remains  after 
the  calcination  of  vegetable  and  animal  substances 
by  intense  and  long-continued  fires.  .  .  .  But 
if  the  punishments  of  another  world  should  be 
corporeal  in  some  measure,  there  is  still  the 
greatest  reason  to  believe  that  they  will  be 
spiritual  also  ;  and  that,  by  selfishness,  ambition, 
malevolence,  envy,  revenge,  cruelty,  profane- 
ness,  murmuring  against  God,  infidelity,  and 
blasphemy,  men  will  become  tormentors  to  them- 
selves and  to  each  other ;  deceive,  and  be  de- 
ceived ;  infatuate,  and  be  infatuated ;  so  as  not 
to  be  able  to  repent  and  turn  to  God  till  the 
appointed  time  comes,  if  that  should  ever  be. 

T     4 
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"  But  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  the  degree, 
probably  not  the  duration,  of  future  punishment, 
corporeal  or  mental,  will  be  the  same  to  all.  It 
may  also,  perhaps,  be,  that  there  may  be  some 
alleviating  circumstances,  or  even  some  admixture 
of  happiness."  a 

For  "  that  servant  which  knew  his  Lord's  will, 
and  prepared  not  himself,  neither  did  according 
to  His  will,  shall  be  beaten  with  many  stripes  ; 
but  he  that  knew  not,  and  did  commit  things 
worthy  of  stripes,  shall  be  beaten  with  few 
stripes."  b 

We  know,  that  during  the  existence  of  our 
present  time,  and  that  under  the  same  divine 
dispensation  which  overshadows  us,  there  are 
angels  of  light,  ministering  spirits,  "beings  in- 
visible, and  superior  in  nature  to  us,  who  may 
...  be  in  many  respects  ministers  of  God's 
providence,  and  authors  under  Him  of  many 
events  to  particular  men,  without  altering  the 
laws  of  nature.  For  it  implies  no  contradiction 
or  absurdity  to  say  there  are  such  beings  :  on 
the  contrary,  we  have  the  greatest  reason  to 
think,   what  has   been   intimated  already,  that 

a  Hartley  on  Man,  vol.  ii.  prop.  89. 
*  Luke,  xii.  47,  48. 
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such  imperfect  beings  as  we  are  far  below  the 
top  of  the  scale.  .  .  .  And  since  it  has  been 
proved  that  all  corporeal  motions  proceed  ori- 
ginally from  something  incorporeal,  it  must  be 
as  certain  that  there  are  incorporeal  substances 
as  that  there  is  motion.  Besides,  how  can  we 
tell  but  that  there  may  be  above  us  beings  of 
greater  powers  and  more  perfect  intellects,  and 
capable  of  mighty  things,  which  yet  may  have 
corporeal  vehicles  as  we  have,  but  finer  and  in- 
visible ?  Nay,  who  knows  but  that  there  may 
be  even  of  these  many  orders,  rising  in  dignity 
of  nature  and  amplitude  of  power  one  above 
another  ?  It  is  no  way  below  the  philosophy  of 
these  times,  which  seems  to  delight  in  enlarging 
the  capacities  of  matter,  to  assert  the  possibility 
of  this.  But,  however,  my  own  defects  suffi- 
ciently convince  me  that  I  have  no  pretension  to 
be  one  of  the  first  rank,  or  that  which  is  next 
under  the  All-perfect. 

"  Now,  then,  as  we  ourselves,  by  the  use  of 
our  powers,  do  many  times  interpose  and  alter 
the  course  of  things  within  our  sphere  from 
what  it  would  be  if  they  were  left  entirely  to  the 
laws  of  motion  and  gravitation,  without  being 
said  to  alter  those  laws,  so  may  these  superior 
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beings  likewise,  in  respect  of  things  within  their 
spheres, — much  larger,  be  sure,  the  least  of 
them  all  than  ours  is :  only  with  this  differ- 
ence,—  that  as  their  knowledge  is  more  ex- 
tensive, their  intellects  purer,  their  reason 
better,  they  may  be  much  properer  instruments 
of  Divine  Providence  with  respect  to  us  than 
we  can  be  with  respect  one  to  another  or  to 
the  animals  below  us.  ...  As  men  may  be 
so  placed  as  to  become,  even  by  the  free  exercise 
of  their  own  powers,  instruments  of  God's  par- 
ticular providence  to  other  men  (or  animals),  so 
may  we  well  suppose  that  these  higher  beings 
may  be  so  distributed  through  the  universe,  and 
subject  to  such  an  economy  (though  I  pretend 
not  to  tell  what  that  is),  as  may  render  them  also 
instruments  of  the  same  providence:  and  that 
they  may,  in  proportion  to  their  greater  abilities, 
be  capable,  consistently  with  the  laws  of  nature, 
some  way  or  other,  though  not  in  our  way,  of 
influencing  human  affairs  in  proper  places." a 

"  One  thing  is  most  clearly  proved  by  this 
text  [Matt,  xviii.  10.],  as  it  is  confirmed  by  a 
multitude  of  others,  namely,  the  doctrine,  not 

a  The  Religion  of  Nature  Delineated,  by  Wm.  Wollaston. 
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only  of  a  general,  but  of  a  particular  providence, 
which,  either  by  ministering  angels  or  by  the 
all-comprehend ing  eye  of  Himself,  watches  over 
those  true  disciples  of  Christ  who  approach  most 
nearly  to  the  humility,  the  meekness,  the  inno- 
cence, and  the  simplicity  of  a  child."  a 

"  He  even  condescends  to  take  them  under  his 
protection ;  He  sends  even  his  most  favoured 
angels,  those  ministers  of  his  that  do  his  plea- 
sure, to  guard  and  watch  over  those  little 
children,  and  those  humble  Christians  who  are 
like  them  in  purity  and  innocence  of  mind."  b 

"  Not  only,  He  adds  (ver.  11.),  are  the  angels 
thus  employed,  but  it  was  the  very  purpose  for 
which  even  the  Son  of  God  came  into  the  world, 
to  seek  and  bring  back  those  who  had  strayed 
away."  c 

Such  contemplation  of  Eternal  Providence 
diffusing  good  to  all  by  means  of  ministering 
spirits,  raises  our  thoughts  far  above  the  things 
of  earth,  and  assists  us  in  the  full  and  perfect 
conception  of  that  "indefinite  and  perpetual 
extension  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  faculties 
which  will  be  experienced  by  the  l  spirits  of  the 

a  Bishop  Porteus.  b  Ibid.  c  Bishop  Mann. 
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just  made  perfect '  in  the  heavenly  world  ;  where, 
although  the  happiness  of  each  will  be  so  entirely 
replete  that  he  will  have  no  conception  of  felicity 
greater  than  his  own,  yet  the  understanding  will 
be  eternally  occupied  with  such  an  infinity  of 
truth  as  it  may  be  exploring,  and  contemplating, 
and  delighting  in  for  ever,  — while  the  affections 
will  be  eternally  charmed  with  such  an  infinity 
of  goodness  and  love  as  will  excite  an  everlasting 
reciprocation  of  love  to  Him  4  who  first  loved 
us.'  " a 

"  Much  is  there  in  nature  which  is  to  remain 
long  hidden  from  man  ;  much,  too,  which  we 
shall  see  first  of  all  in  the  other  world,  when 
death  shall  have  opened  our  eyes,  and  made  us 
clear-sighted  in  one  direction  or  another.  But 
the  beginning  and  the  end  are  even  here  and 
now  placed  clearly  and  intelligibly  before  us,  if 
only  we  are  ready  and  willing  to  walk  by  the 
light  that  is  so  graciously  given  us,  and  here,  as 
elsewhere,  invariably  to  refer  the  first  cause  and 
the  final  consummation  to  the  Creator  and  to 
God.  Without  such  a  reference,  without  thus, 
as  it  were,  placing  its  two  poles  in  God,  the  right 
understanding  of  nature  is  absolutely  impossible  ; 
a  Gregory,  p.  466. 
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and  every  scientific  attempt  to  attain  it,  apart 
from,  and  independently  of,  God,  must,  simply 
as  such,  prove  vain,  and  involve  itself  in  ab- 
surdities. Hence  it  is,  however  paradoxical  it 
may  sound,  that  we  can  recognise  more  distinctly 
and  better  understand  the  end  of  nature,  its 
meaning  and  significance  as  a  whole,  than  Ave 
can  find  the  final  cause  of  many  a  single  object 
in  it,  which,  however,  as  contrasted  with  the 
whole,  appears  inconsiderable  and  trifling." a 

But  when,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  we  shall  rise 
to  the  life  immortal,  then  shall  we  be  "  as  the 
angels  of  heaven  "  now  are ;  it  will  then  be  our 
joy  to  receive  from  them  drops  of  that  water  of 
life  now  poured  forth  upon  them ;  they  will  still 
sing  of  the  wondrous  works  now  performing  for 
the  children  of  men;  and  through  their  in- 
struction we  shall  learn  with  a  perfect  knowledge 
wherefore  "the  Lord  hath  stretched  forth  the 
heavens,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  the  earth."  b 

"  We  read  of  the  spirits  of  nature,  en- 
souled elementary  powers  and  living  forces, 
which  are  described  as  being  seized  and  taken 
possession  of  by  the  power  of  evil,  but  as  here- 
after to  be  set  free  by  the  efficacy  of  redeeming 

a  Schlegel,  p.  126.  *     b  Isaiah,  li.  13, 
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love,  and  again  subjected  to  and  united  to  God. 
Now,  as  connected  with  this  subject,  it  is  de- 
serving of  consideration,  that  in  all  the  declara- 
tions and  allusions  of  the  Eternal  Truth  this 
present  earthly  nature  is  spoken  of  as  the  battle- 
place  of  invisible  powers ;  the  debatable  ground 
on  which  the  two  armies  of  good  and  evil  spirits 
and  elements  are  posted  in  hostile  array  against 
each  other,  and  perpetually  coming  into  collision." a 
"  For  we  wrestle  not  against  flesh  and  blood,  but 
against  principalities,  against  powers,  against  the 
rulers  of  the  darkness  of  this  world,  against 
spiritual  wickedness  in  high  places." b  "  Such  as 
Christ  triumphed  over  when,  '  having  spoiled 
principalities  and  powers,  he  made  a  shew  of 
them  openly,  triumphing  over  them  in  it '  (Co- 
loss,  ii.  15.),  and  '  sat  down  on  the  right  hand  of 
the  Majesty  on  high'  (Heb.  i.  3,)  'far  above  all 
principality,  and  power,  and  might,  and  dominion, 
and  every  name  that  is  named,  not  only  in  this 
world,  but  also  in  that  which  is  to  come'  (Eph.  i. 
21.).  '  Against  the  ruler  of  the  darkness  of  this 
world,'  that  is,  those  evil  spirits  which  still  rule 
in  those  heathen  nations  which  are  still  in  dark- 
ness ;  and  '  against  spiritual  wickedness  in  high 

a  Schleg^l,  p.  134!  b  Eph.  vi.  12. 
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places,'  that  is,  against  those  evil  spirits  which 
have  their  station  in  the  region  of  the  air."  a 

Thus  once  again  do  we  trace  the  fulfilment  of 
the  type  given  in  Adam :  "  We  have  sought  for 
and  found  his  origin  in  evil ;  we  have  hailed  the 
evidence  of  redeeming  love  in  his  earthly  birth 
of  regeneration,  and  we  have  contemplated  the 
opportunity  given  him  in  Eden  of  making  mani- 
fest the  fruitful  works  of  the  Spirit."  In  the  first 
fulfilment  of  the  type  we  have  seen  that  "  by  faith 
in  Christ  the  stain  of  original  sin  being  in  each 
of  us  blotted  out,  a  new  and  spiritual  heart  has 
at  our  second  birth  been  created  within  us,  and 
that  out  of  that  heart  these  words  of  the  same 
Holy  Spirit  have  been  poured  forth :  'Let  us 
therefore  cast  off  the  works  of  darkness,  and  let 
us  put  on  the  armour  of  light.' b  Let  us  '  bring 
forth,  therefore,  fruits  worthy  of  repentance,'0 
that  we  be  '  a  living  sacrifice,  holy,  acceptable 
unto  God,'d  c  for  we  are  His  workmanship,  created 
in  Christ  Jesus  unto  good  works.'  "e  And  now 
again  a  second  time  is  the  type  fulfilled.  Those 
of  us  who  shall  "  have  walked  in  the  statutes 

a  Dr.  Whitby.  b  Rom.  xiii.  13. 

c  Luke,  iii.  8.  Rom,  xii.  1. 

e  Eph.  ii.  10. 
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and  judgments"  of  Him  who  "  turneth  the 
shadow  of  death  into  the  morning," a  "  shall 
receive  a  crown  of  glory  that  fadeth  not  away."b 
In  the  realms  of  bliss  in  the  Heavenly  Jerusalem 
shall  we  be  yet  a  third  time  freed  from  the 
bondage  of  sin,  and  yet  a  third  time  will  its  stain 
be  washed  away ;  for,  "  Behold,  the  tabernacle  of 
God  is  with  men,  and  He  will  dwell  with  them, 
and  they  shall  be  his  people,  and  God  himself 
shall  be  with  them  and  be  their  God.  And  God 
shall  wipe  away  all  tears  from  their  eyes;  and 
there  shall  be  no  more  death,  neither  sorrow,  nor 
crying,  neither  shall  there  be  any  more  pain :  for 
the  former  things  are  passed  away."0  And  He 
"  will  give  them  one  heart,  and  will  put  a  new 
spirit  within  them."  d 

Yet  the  third  time  will  man  be  created  anew 
after  the  likeness  of  his  Maker ;  for,  "  when  the 
breath  shall  have  gone  forth  out  of  this  body, 
that  returneth  again  to  the  dust,"  then  will 
our  death  be  a  death  unto  sin  and  a  new  birth 
unto  righteousness ;  then  shall  we  be  "  conformed 
to  the  image  of  his  Son,"e  "who  is  the  beginning, 

a  Amos,  v.  8.  b  1  Pet.  i.  4. 

c  Rev.  xxi.  3,  4.  d  Ezek.  xi.  19. 

e  Rom.  viii.  29. 
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the   first-born   from   the   dead,"a    "  the  faithful 
witness  and  the  first  begotten  of  the  dead."b 

Yet  a  third  time  shall  we  strive  to  make 
ourselves  a  more  acceptable  people  in  His  sight, 
"  being  fruitful  in  every  good  work,  and  increasing 
in  the  knowledge  of  God,  strengthened  with  all 
might,  according  to  His  glorious  power,  giving 
thanks  unto  the  Father  which  hath  made  us  meet 
to  be  partakers  of  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in 
light,  who  hath  delivered  us  from  the  power  of 
darkness,  and  hath  translated  us  into  the  kingdom 
of  His  dear  Son."0  And  in  that  day  when  the 
spirits  of  the  just  are  made  perfect,  "  there  re- 
maineth  a  Sabbath  of  rest  to  the  people  of  God. 
He  that  is  entered  into  his  rest,  he  also  hath 
ceased  from  his  own  works,  as  God  did  from  his."d 
As  His  rest  is  a  still  continuous  watchfulness  over 
the  inhabitants  of  this  world  which  He  hath 
created,  and  as  He  graciously  inclines  his  ear 
towards  their  earnest  supplication,  so  shall  we, 
in  our  eternal  Sabbath,  and  in  that  kingdom 
which  is  our  inheritance,  still  continue  to  offer 
up  before  his  footstool  the  homage  of  a  true  and 

a  Col.  i.  18.  b  Rev.  i.  5. 

c  Col.  i.  10—12.  *  Heb,  iv.  9. 
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faithful  obedience;  we  shall  then  be  immortal, 
spiritual  beings,  and  as  the  instruments  of  his 
Divine  will  we  shall  be  enabled,  with  him  as  our 
example,  to  exercise  his  long-suffering  goodness 
towards  the  children  of  men ;  in  his  name  we 
shall  be  around  their  bed  and  about  their  path, 
and  as  his  messengers  it  will  be  our  duty  to 
excite  within  their  hearts  the  inward  working  of 
his  spirit.  "  The  angel  of  the  Lord  encampeth 
round  about  them  that  fear  him,  and  delivereth 
them."a 

For,  "  in  the  resurrection,  we  are  as  the  angels 
of  God  in  heaven;"b  and  as  we,  by  the  exercise  of 
faith  and  charity,  shall  have  rendered  ourselves 
worthy  of  a  higher  sphere  of  existence,  so  will 
they,  by  having  performed  the  will  of  Him  who 
created  all  things,  have  become  fitted  to  join  the 
heavenly  host  of  a  yet  higher  order  of  intelli- 
gences; and  as  they  are  now  the  spiritual  guides 
which  enter  into  the  heart  of  man,  and  there,  as 
ministering  spirits,  become  the  source  of  every 
right  feeling  and  of  every  tendency  towards  good, 
so  shall  we,  in  another  dispensation  of  time,  be  the 
selected  messengers  of  heaven,  to  visit  not  only 
a  Psra.  xxxiv.  7.  b  Matt  xxii.  30. 
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those  other  fallen  angels  to  whom  a  season  of  pro- 
bation shall  be  given,  but  also  those  human  souls 
to  whom,  in  this  present  time,  temptation  had 
proved  too  powerful,  and  for  whom  infinite  mercy 
shall  have  assigned  yet  another  battle-field  of 
faith, — shall  have  given  yet  another  opportunity 
of  reconciliation.  We  "  shall  be  as  the  angels  of 
God  in  heaven ; "  and  "  are  they  not  all  ministering 
spirits  sent  forth  to  minister  for  them  who  shall 
be  heirs  of  salvation  ?"a  Joyfully  shall  we  hasten 
to  perform  towards  all  our  work  of  love;  with  a 
radiant  countenance  shall  we  minister  unto  those 
who  shall  humble  themselves  as  little  children ; 
for  "  in  heaven  their  angels  do  always  behold  the 
face  of  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven." b  But  it 
will  be  with  great  gladness  and  with  rejoicing 
indescribable  that  we  shall  watch  over  those 
beings  whom  on  earth  we  had  loved  and  cherished ; 
we  shall  enter  into  their  inmost  soul:  there,  as 
the  still  small  voice  of  conscience,  continually 
make  known  our  absolute  spiritual  presence,  there 
continually  strive  to  turn  aside  the  power  of  evil, 
and  there  aid  without  ceasing  every  aspiration 
for  holiness. 

a  Heb.  i.  14.  b  Matt,  xviii.  10. 
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And  now  far  different  is  the  contemplation  of 
that  loneliness  in  eternity  which  we  had  trembled 
to  believe  as  possible,  and  which  had  appeared  to 
us  more  appalling  than  companionship  even  with 
the  spirits  of  evil.  The  probability  to  all  of  us, — 
the  inevitable  certainty  to  some, — that  in  heaven 
we  shall  mourn  the  absence  of  all  those  we  had 
known  on  earth,  still  remain  unaltered.  But, 
striving  for  the  good  of  those  loved  ones,  we  shall 
be  associated  with  the  whole  army  of  believers ; 
we  shall  still,  as  when  on  earth a,  participate  in 
their  hopes  and  fears,  in  their  joy  and  in  their 
sorrow,  and  join  in  communion  with  their  very 
soul;  and  then  it  will  be  that  we  shall  first 
repeat,  with  a  full  and  perfect  heartfelt  conscious- 
ness of  their  truth  and  beauty,  those  words  of 
One  who  cannot  err — "  Likewise,  I  say  unto  you, 
there  is  joy  in  the  presence  of  the  angels  of  God 
in  heaven  over  one  sinner  that  repenteth,  more 
than  over  ninety  and  nine  just  persons  which 
need  no  repentance." b 

And  ever  as  we  are  made  conscious  of  another 
visible  creation,  of  another  manifestation  of  time, 

a  "We  shall  be  participating  in  another  manifestation  of 
time,  and  therefore  a  knowledge  of  temporary  things  will  be 
possible. 

*>  Luke,  xv,  10.  ?. 
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and  of  another  all-merciful  dispensation,  by  which 
spirits  of  evil  may  work  out  their  conversion, 
ever  is  thy  type  given  in  Adam  yet  again  and 
again  fulfilled  ;  and  in  each  renewal  of  the 
type  we  shall  rejoice  with  satisfaction  and  thank- 
fulness, as  we  are  assured  that  within  us  the 
knowledge  of  evil  is  still  further  washed  away, 
and  that  the  continued  and  acceptable  per- 
formance of  the  behests  of  heaven  makes  us 
more  and  more  like  that  Mighty  One  by  whose 
power  our  knowledge  of  good  is  continually  in- 
creased, and  ever  more  closely  blended  with  our 
very  being.  Thus  ever  throughout  eternity  are 
we  approaching  nearer  and  more  near  towards 
supreme  excellence  ;  but  since  the  infinite  re- 
petition of  that  which  is  limited  never  equals 
infinity,  even  with  the  infinitely  repeated  increase 
of  heavenly  knowledge  will  the  distance  between 
us  and  the  fountain  of  wisdom,  power,  and 
goodness  ever  remain  infinite. 

Thus  in  each  repeated  distinct  duration  of 
unconnected  time  is  the  number  of  the  elect 
continually  receiving  addition ;  that  of  the  re- 
bellious spirits  of  evil  continually  diminished. 
In  lustre  the  kingdom  of  good  is  ever  growing 

u    3 
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brighter,  and  ever  is  the  dominion  of  evil  losing 
power.  The  essential  principles  of  evil  are  con- 
tinually freed  from  their  spiritual  bondage  to  sin ; 
still  is  evil  made  to  work  unto  good,,  and  eternally 
throughout  immeasurable  space  is  the  spiritual 
kingdom  of  righteousness  and  truth  ever  more 
widely  diffused. 


NOTES. 


Note  A.  Page  140. 

The  immortality  of  the  material  body  is  a  doctrine  which 
does  not  appear  in  the  theological  systems  of  antiquity, 
and  indeed  we  have  very  slight  reason  for  supposing  that 
a  belief  in  the  everlasting  future  existed  previously  to 
the  gospel  dispensation.  "  That  the  Mosaic  law  did 
contain  the  revelation  in  question,  has  been  maintained, 
as  is  well  known  by  many  learned  men ;  and  the  illus- 
trious author  of  the  i  Divine  Legation '  has  been  assailed 
by  many  of  them,  with  much  acrimony,  for  denying  that 
position."  But  it  is  not  "easy  to  conceive,  how  any 
man  of  even  ordinary  intelligence,  and  not  blinded  by 
devoted  attachment  to  an  hypothesis,  can  attentively 
peruse  the  books  of  the  Law,  abounding,  as  they  do, 
with  such  copious  descriptions  of  the  temporal  rewards 
and  punishments  (in  their  own  nature  so  palpable)  which 
sanctioned  that  Law,  and  with  such  earnest  admonitions 
grounded  on  that  sanction,  and  yet  can  bring  himself 
seriously  to  believe  that  the  doctrine  of  a  state  of  retri- 
bution after  death,  which  it  cannot  be  contended  is  even 
mentioned,  however  slightly,  in  more  than  a  few  pas- 
sages, formed  a  part  of  the  Mosaic  revelation." 

"  One  passage  there  is,  which  is  commonly  understood 
u    4 
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by  Christians  as  having  reference  to  the  Resurrection, 
but  which  I  cannot  conceive  to  have  been  so  designed 
by  the  writer.  In  the  well-known  passage  of  the  book 
of  Job,  '  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth,'  &c,  by  the 
'  Redeemer/  Christians  usually  understand  the  Lord 
Jesus,  and  by  '  the  latter  day,'  the  Day  of  Judgment. 
The  other  interpretation  of  the  words,  which  would  refer 
them  to  the  deliverance  (shortly  after  recorded)  of  Job 
from  his  afflictions,  and  his  restoration  to  health  and 
prosperity,  is  less  likely  to  occur  to  a  Christian  reader 
who  takes  the  passage  as  an  insulated  sentence  apart 
from  the  rest  of  the  book.  But  this  latter  is  the  only 
interpretation  that  is  at  all  consistent  with  all  that  had 
gone  before,  and  with  the  general  drift  of  the  work.  Job 
is  represented  as  wondering  and  complaining  that  such 
a  weight  of  calamity  had  been  heaped  upon  a  man  of 
blameless  life.  His  friends  reply  by  insisting  that  he 
could  not  have  been  blameless ;  and  they  vindicate  the 
Divine  justice  on  the  ground  that,  whatever  he  may  say 
or  think,  he  must,  by  some  sins  (though  they  cannot 
bring  any  charge  home  to  him)  have  called  down  these 
judgments.  They  do  not,  it  should  be  observed,  suggest 
any  other  ground  for  supposing  him  a  sinner,  except  the 
mere  circumstance  of  his  suffering  under  a  visitation 
which  they  consider  as  totally  inexplicable  except  on 
that  supposition.  He,  on  the  other  hand,  persists  in 
maintaining  his  innocence.  Now  if  the  speakers  could 
be  supposed  to  have  known,  or  even  believed  as  pro- 
bable, any  such  doctrine  as  that  of  a  future  and  immortal 
life,  it  is  plain  they  would  have  adverted  to  that  topic, 
as  cutting  short  the  dispute,  and  explaining  the  difficulty. 
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If  they  had  had  the  least  particle  of  the  faith  of  the 
Apostle,  they  would  have  said,  in  his  words,  '  Our  light 
affliction,  which  is  but  for  a  moment,  worketh  for  us  a 
far  more  exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of  glory,' "  &c.  a 

Indeed,  the  book  of  Job  affords  confirmation  that  the 
writer  of  it,  in  accordance  with  the  prevailing  opinion  of 
the  time,  looked  only  for  temporary  rewards  and  punish- 
ments, and  it  gives  us  indisputable  proof  that  he  had  no 
conception  whatever  of  any  existence  beyond  the  grave. 
The  character  there  drawn  of  Job,  presents  us  with  a 
highly-wrought  description  of  the  weakness  of  human 
nature;  it  furnishes  us  with  an  eminent  example  of  patri- 
archal faith  which  a  purer  light  alone  enables  the  Christian 
to  surpass;  and  it  brings  vividly  before  us  the  satisfaction 
and  delight  that  arose  from  the  fulfilment  of  hopes  which 
an  imperfect  knowledge  of  truth  had  confined  to  the 
attainment  of  earthly  blessings.  Although  murmurs 
occasionally  escaped  his  lips,  he  still  looked  forward 
with  untiring  confidence  to  the  time  when  He  who  had 
given  affliction  should  withdraw  his  chastening  hand ;  he 
rejoiced  in  the  anticipation  of  an  honourable  old  age,  in 
which  his  losses  should  be  abundantly  recompensed  to 
him,  in  which  he  should  be  blessed  in  his  possessions,  in  his 
friends,  and  in  his  children.  But  above  all  these  there 
was  reserved  unto  him  one  mercy  of  far  greater  excellence. 

Adam,  in  his  innocence,  conversed  with  his  Creator. 
"  The  Lord  appeared  to  Abram,  and  said  unto  him, 
I  am  the  Almighty  God."b  "Noah  found  grace  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Lord ;  "  "  and  God  blessed  Noah  and 

a  Whateley's  Revelation  of  a  Future  State,  p.  86,  et  passim. 
b  Gen.  xvii.  1. 
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his  sons,  and  said  unto  them,  Be  fruitful  and  multiply, 
and  replenish  the  earth."  a  And  thus,  as  the  crowning 
reward  of  his  suffering  endurance,  Job  trustfully  hoped 
that  he  also  should  be  favoured  like  unto  "  Moses, 
whom  the  Lord  knew  face  to  face ;  "  that  he  also  should 
be  made  a  participator  in  this  blessing  that  was  granted 
to  Adam,  to  Abraham,  and  to  Noah;  that  he  also, 
before  he  "  was  laid  to  his  fathers  and  saw  corruption," 
should  be  gladdened  with  the  immediate  presence  of  the 
Deity.  We  are  told  of  his  repinings,  of  his  trustfulness, 
and  of  his  reward.  "  Wherefore  then  hast  thou 
brought  me  forth  out  of  the  womb  ?  O  that  I  had 
given  up  the  ghost,  and  no  eye  had  seen  me  !  I  should 
have  been  as  though  I  had  not  been  ;  I  should  have  been 
carried  from  the  womb  to  the  grave.  Are  not  my  days 
few  ?  Cease,  then,  and  let  me  alone,  that  I  may  take 
comfort  a  little,  before  I  go  whence  I  shall  not  return, 
even  to  the  land  of  darkness  and  the  shadow  of  death." 
"  And  Elihu  said,  Surely  God  will  not  do  wickedly 
if  He  set  His  heart  upon  man,  —  if  He  gather  unto 
Himself  His  spirit  and  His  breath,  all  flesh  shall 
perish  together,  and  man  shall  return  again  unto  dust." 
"  Then  Job  answered  and  said,  Though  after  my  skin 
worms  destroy  this  body,  yet  in  my  flesh  shall  I  see 
God :  whom  /  shall  see  for  myself,  and  mine  eyes  shall 
behold,  and  not  another,  though  my  reins  be  consumed 
within  me."h     "  O  that  I  knew  where  I  might  find  Him  ! 


a  Gen.  vi.  8.,  ix.  1. 

b  This  is  a  metaphorical  expression  which  signifies  intense 
longing.  Job  confidently  believed,  even  though  his  body  should 
be  wasted   away  by  earnestly  yearning  for   the  presence   of  his 
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that  I  might  come  even  to  His  seat !  I  would  order  my 
cause  before  Him,  and  fill  my  mouth  with  arguments.  I 
would  know  the  words  which  He  would  answer  me, 
and  understand  what  He  would  say  unto  me.  He 
knoweth  the  way  that  I  take :  when  He  hath  tried  me 
I  shall  come  forth  as  gold.  My  foot  hath  held  His  steps. 
His  way  have  I  kept,  and  not  declined."  "  Then  the 
Lord  answered  Job  out  of  the  whirlwind."  "  Then 
Job  answered  the  Lord."  "  Then  answered  the  Lord 
unto  Job."  "  And  it  was  so,  that  after  the  Lord  had 
spoken  unto  Job"  that  "the  Lord  gave  Job  twice  as 
much  as  he  had  before,  and  blessed  the  latter  end  of 
Job  more  than  his  beginning."  "  After  this  lived  Job 
an  hundred  and  forty  years,  and  saw  his  sons,  and  his 
sons'  sons,  even  four  generations.  So  Job  died,  being 
old  and  full  of  days."  a 

The  reader  is  requested  to  lay  aside  all  preconceived 
ideas,  and  to  read  the  whole  of  the  book  of  Job  care- 
fully through  three  times.  The  beauty  of  its  language 
will  please  his  imagination,  and  from  its  general  design 
he  will  form  his  own  opinion  upon  the  points  in 
question. 

deliverer,  that  the  day  would  come  when  the  Deity  would  per- 
sonally make  clear  wherefore  He  had  thought  fit  to  give  affliction ; 
and  would  Himself  answer  his  entreaties—"  Wherefore  hidest  thou 
thy  face,  and  holdest  me  for  thine  enemy  ?  "  And  that  day  did 
come,  and  Job  was  "  blessed." 

a  Job,  x.  18.  21.,  xxxiv.  15.,  xix.  26.,  xxiii.,  xxxviii.,  xl.,  xliL 
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Note  B.     Page  153. 


The  light  in  which  the  immortality  of  the  soul  is  gene- 
rally viewed,  represents  it  as  a  life  without  end,  begin- 
ning upon  earth,  and  continually  increasing  in  length 
for  ever.  Were  we  to  apply  this  idea  universally  to  the 
souls  of  men,  we  should  have  existing  in  the  present 
moment,  and  in  every  succeeding  one,  a  succession  of 
distinct  durations,  each  terminating  in  the  past,  each 
measurable  in  the  whole  of  its  length,  each  called 
infinite^  but  each  shorter  than  the  preceding.  And 
this  throughout  an  infinite  future  could  never  be 
otherwise.  Is  not  this  a  self-contradiction  ?  Duration 
continuing  onwards  without  end  never  could  become 
infinite  by  continual  increase  in  length ;  infinite  duration 
must  therefore  be  eternal. 


Note  C.     Page  198. 

The  majority  of  commentators  agree,  I  believe,  in  the 
opinion  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  shadowed  out 
in  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation  of  man,  and  that, 
at  the  birth  of  Adam,  there  was  breathed  into  him  the 
mysterious  union  of  the  three  Persons.  We  know  that 
Adam  fell  from  his  state  of  sanctification,  and  that  faith, 
repentance,  and  regeneration  thus  became  necessary  to 
him  and  to  all  of  his  descendants.  These  merciful  means 
of  restoration  are  now  given  to  those  who  believe  upon 
that  Stone  than  which  "  there  is  none  other  name  under 
heaven  given  among  men  whereby  we  must  be  saved," 
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and  for  the  reception  of  them  by  all  who  lived  before  the 
sealing  of  the  new  covenant,  belief  in  the  typical  merits 
of  the  sacrifice  was  essential.  But,  previously  to  his 
fall,  Adam  had  not  become  corrupt,  and  therefore  clearly 
could  not,  as  fallen  man,  have  been  a  participator  in  the 
mystery  of  redemption.  Therefore  the  Word  of  Life 
must  have  been  breathed  into  him  in  order  to  cleanse 
his  soul  from  the  stain  of  sin  committed  in  another  sphere 
of  existence. 


Note  D.    Page  274. 

If  the  word  "resurrection"  be  here  understood  as  the 
liberation  of  the  soul  immediately  after  death,  as  in  the 
example  of  the  repentant  malefactor,  it  is  then  proved 
by  Scripture  that  the  righteous  enter  into  the  promised 
joys  of  heaven  unfettered  by  a  material  prison,  and  while 
the  earthy  body  is  rotting  in  the  grave.  But  if  the 
word  be  understood  as  the  final  resurrection  at  the  Day 
of  Judgment,  "when  we  shall  be  changed,"  it  is  then 
proved  that  another  era  of  creation  will  succeed  that 
hour  in  which  the  heavens  shall  depart  "  as  a  scroll 
when  it  is  rolled  together,"  and  that  there  will  be  granted 
yet  another  season  of  probation  to  those  evil  beings, 
who,  under  the  present  dispensation,  shall  have  failed  to 
work  out  their  salvation. 


THE    END. 
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Vertical,  Horizontal,  and  Traverse  Dialling ;  with  their  application  to  the  Dial,  Exercise  of 
Drifts,  Lodes,  Slides,  Levelling,  Inaccessible  Distances,  Heights,  &c.  By  J.  Budge.  New 
Edition,  considerably  enlarged.    8vo.  with  Portrait  of  the  Author,  12s.  cloth. 

BUN  SEN-EGYPT'S  PLACE  IN  UNIVERSAL  HISTORY: 

An  Historical  Investigation,  in  Five  Books.  By  Christian  C.  J.  Bunsen,  D.Ph.  &  D.C.L. 
Translated  from  the  German,  by  C.  H.  Cottrell,  Esq.  M.A. — Vol.  I.  containing  the  First 
Book,  or  Sources  and  Primeval  Facts  of  Egyptian  History:  with  an  Egyptian  Grammar 
and  Dictionary,  and  a  complete  List  of  Hieroglyphical  Signs ;  an  Appendix  of  Authorities, 
embracing  the  complete  Text  of  Manetho  and  Eratosthenes,  iEgyptiaca  from  Pliny,  Strabo, 
&c. ;  and  Plates  representing  the  Egyptian  Divinities.  8vo.  with  numerous  illustrations, 
2Ss.  cloth. 


BURDER.-ORIENTAL  CUSTOMS, 


Applied  to  the  Illustration  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  By  Dr.  Samuel  Burder.  New  Edition, 
with  Additions.    Fcp.  8vo.  8s.  6d.  cloth. 

BURNS. -THE  PRINCIPLES  OE  CHRISTIAN  PHILOSOPHY; 

containing  the  Doctrines,  Duties,  Admonitions,  and  Consolations  of  the  Christian  Religion. 
By  John  Burns,  M.D.  F.R.S.    New  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  6s.  6d.  cloth. 

BUTLER.-A  SKETCH  OE  MODERN  AND  ANCIENT  GEO- 

GRAPHY,  for  the  use  of  Schools.  By  Samuel  Butler,  D.D.  late  Lord  Bishop  of  Lichfield 
and  Coventry;  and  formerly  Head  Master  of  Shrewsbury  School.  New  Edition,  revised  by 
the  Author's  Son.    8vo.  9s.  boards. 

BUTLER.-A  GENERAL  ATLAS  OP  MODERN  AND  ANCIENT 

GEOGRAPHY.  By  the  late  Bishop  Butler.  Consisting  of  Forty-five  coloured  Maps,  and 
Indices.  New  Edition,  re-engraved ;  with  corrections  (in  the  Modern  Maps)  from  the  Govern- 
n  ent  Surveys  and  other  recent  sources  of  information,  and  (in  the  Ancient  Maps)  from  the 
most  approved  writers  on  Ancient  Geography.    4to.  24s.  half-bound. 

cThe  Ancient  Atlas.     22  coloured  Maps.    8vo.  12s.  half-bound. 
Separately  ^  Tae  Rlodern  Atlas>    23  coloured  Maps.    8vo.  12s.  half-bound. 

THE  CABINET  LAWYER : 

A  Popular  Digest  of  the  Laws  of  England,  Civil  and  Criminal;  with  a  Dictionary  of  Law 
Terms,  Maxims,  Statutes,  and  Judicial  Antiquities  ;  Correct  Tables  of  Assessed  Taxes,  Stamp 
Duties,  Excise  Licenses,  and  Post-Horse  Duties  ;  Post-Office  Regulations,  and  Prison  Disci- 
pline. 15th  Edition  (1850),  enlarged,  and  corrected  throughout,  with  the  Legal  Decisions  and 
Statutes  to  Michaelmas  Term,  12  and  13  Victoria.    Fcp.  8vo.  10s.  6d.  cloth. 

CALLCOTT.-A  SCRIPTURE  HERBAL. 

With  upwards  of  120  Wood  Engravings.    By  Lady  Callcott.    Square  crown  8vo.  25s.  cloth. 

CATLOW.-PQPULAR  C0NCH0L0GY; 

Or,  the  Shell  Cabinet  arranged:  being  an  Introduction  to  the  Modern  System  of  Conchology: 
with  a  sketch  of  the  Natural  History  of  the  Animals,  an  account  of  the  Formation  of  the  Shells, 
and  a  complete  Descriptive  List  of  the  Families  and  Genera.  By  Agnes  Catlow.  Fcp.  8vo. 
with  312  Woodcuts,  10s.  6d.  cloth. 


NEW  WORKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS 


CHESNEY.-THE   EXPEDITION    FOR  THE   SURVEY  OE 

THE  RIVERS  EUPHRATES  and  TIGRIS,  carried  on  by  order  of  the  British  Government, 
in  the  Years  1835,  1836,  and  1837.  By  Lieut.-Col.  Chesney,  R.A.,  F.R.S.,  Commander  of 
the  Expedition.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  in  royal  8vo.  with  a  coloured  Index  Map  and  numerous 
Plates  and  Woodcuts,  63s.  cloth.— Also,  an  Atlas  of  Thirteen  Maps  and  Charts  of  the  Expe- 
dition, price  £Y.  lis.  6d.  in  case. 

*»*  The  entire  work  will  consist  of  four  volumes,  royal  8vo.  embellished  with  Ninety-seven 
Plates,  besides  numerous  Woodcut  Illustrations,  from  Drawings  chiefly  made  by  Officers 
employed  in  the  Surveys. 

JOHN  COAD'S  MEMORANDUM.-A  CONTEMPORARY  AC- 

COUNT  of  the  SUFFERINGS  of  the  REBELS  sentenced  to  TRANSPORTATION  by  JUDGE 
JEFFERIES  ;  being,  A  Memorandum  of  the  Wonderful  Providences  of  God  to  a  poor  unworthy 
Creature,  during  the  time  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth's  Rebellion,  and  to  the  Revolution  in 
1688.    By  John  Coad,  one  the  Sufferers.    Square  fcp.  8vo.  4s.  6d.  cloth. 

COLLINS.  -  MEMOIRS     OE     THE    LIFE    OF    WILLIAM 

COLLINS,  Esq.  R.A.  Including  Selections  from  his  Journals  and  Correspondence,  Notices 
of  many  of  his  eminent  Contemporaries,  and  a  Description  of  his  principal  Works.  By  his 
Son,  W,  Wilkie  Collins,  Esq.  Author  of  "Antonina."  With  Portrait  after  Linnel),  and 
2  Vignettes  from  Sketches  by  the  Painter.    2  vols,  post  8vo.  2ls.  clotb. 

COLTON.-LACON  ;   OR,  MAM  THINGS  IN  FEW  WORDS. 

By  the  Rev.  C.  C.  Colton.    New  Edition.    8vo.  12s.  cloth. 

CONYBEARE  AND  HOWSON.-THE  LIFE  AND  EPISTLES 

of  SAINT  PAUL;  comprising  a  complete  Biography  of  the  Apostle,  and  a  Paraphrastic 
Translation  of  his  Epistles  inserted  in  Chronological  Order.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  W..  J. 
Conybeare,  M.A.  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge;  and  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Howson, 
M.A.  late  Principal  of  the  Collegiate  Institution,  Liverpool.  Vol.  I.  Part  I.  4to.,  containing 
Thirteen  Engravings  on  Steel,  Seven  Maps  and  Plans,  and  numerous  Engravings  on  Wood, 
price  17s.  boards. 

***  In  course  of  publication  in  Parts,  every  alternate  Month,  price  2s.  each;  of  which  eight 
are  now  ready  ;  to  be  completed  in  about  twenty  Parts. 

"  The  design  of  this  undertaking  is  to  give  a  more  life-like  and  animated  picture  of  St.  Paul  than  has  heretofore 
been  presented,  by  placing  him  in  the  midst  of  the  circumstances  by  which  he  was  actually  surrounded,  explaining 
the  political  and  social  position  of  the  people  he  belonged  to,  exhibiting  the  character  of  Greek  and  Roman  civilisation 
at  the  opening  of  his  career,  and  shewing  the  various  social  gradations  and  influences  with  which  he  had  to  deal  in 
the  course  of  it.  Many  engravings  accompany  the  work,  having  the  same  object  in  view.  Maps  retrace  the  course 
of  his  active  and  various  wanderings,  and  landscapes  shew  us  the  principal  places  he  visited.  The  general  plan  of  the 
work  is  very  complete,  and  up  to  this  point  ably  executed.  The  division  of  labour  assigns  the  translation  of  the 
epistles  and  speeches  to  Mr.  Conybeare,  and  the  narrative  and  descriptive  portions  of  the  book  to  Mr.  Howson. 
When  completed  it  will  doubtless  be  the  best  existing  account  of  the  life,  travels,  and  episUes  of  the  great  Apostle  " 

Examiner. 

CONVERSATIONS  ON  BOTANY. 

New  Edition,  improved.  Fcp.8vo.  22  Plates,  7s.  6d.  cloth;  with  the  plates  coloured,, 12s.  cloth. 

CONVERSATIONS  ON  MINERALOGY. 

With  Plates,  engraved  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lowry,  from  Original  Drawings.  New  Edition, 
enlarged.    2  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  14s.  cloth. 

COOK.-THE  ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES  : 

With  a  Commentary,  and  Practical  and  Devotional  Suggestions,  for  the  Use  of  Readers  and 
Students  of  the  English  Bible.  By  the  Rev.  F.  C.  Cook,  M.A.  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Inspec- 
tors of  Church  Schools.    Post  8vo.  8s.  6d.  cloth. 

"A  very  excellent  edition  of  the  Acts,  with  explanatory  notes,  religious  reflections,  and  introductory  matter  ;  the 
critical  exposition  drawn  from  a  great  variety  of  sources  ;  the  more  religious  suggestions  original  Mr.  Cook's 
object  is,  first,  to  supply  whatever  information  m;iy  be  required  by  the  English  reader  in  order  to  understand  the 
text;  and  secondly,  to  assist  him  in  drawing  practical  inferences  from  the  word  that  was  given  to  make  us  'wise 
unto  salvation' :  both  of  which  purposes  the  book  is  well  adapted  to  fulfil."  Spectator. 

COOPER.— PRACTICAL  AND  FAMILIAR  SERMONS, 

Designed  for  Parochial  and  Domestic  Instruction.  By  the  Rev.  Edward  Cooper.  New  Edit. 
7  vols.  12mo.  £\.  18s.  boards. 


COOPER'S  DOCTRINAL  SERMONS. 


Sermons  chiefly  designed  to  elucidate  some  of  the  leading  Doctrines  of  the  Gospel.    By  the 
Rev.  Edward  Cooper.    New  Edition.    2  vols.  12mo.  10s.  boards. 


PUBLISHED  BY  MESSRS.  LONGMAN,  BEOWN,  AND  CO. 


COPLAND.-A  DICTIONARY  OP  PRACTICAL  MEDICINE ; 

comprising  General  Pathology,  the  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Diseases,  Morbid  Structures, 
and  the  Disorders  especially  incidental  to  Climates,  to  Sex,  and  to  the  different  Epochs  of 
Life;  with  numerous  approved  Formulae  of  the  Medicines  recommended.  By  James  Copland, 
M.D.  Consulting  Physician  to  Queen  Charlotte's  Lying-in  Hospital,  &c.  &c.  Vols.  I.  and  II. 
8vo.  £3,  cloth  ;  and  Parts  X.  to  XIV.  4s.  6d.  each,  sewed. 

COSTELLO- THE    FALLS,    LAKES,    AND    MOUNTAINS 

OF  NORTH  WALES  ;  being  a  Pictorial  Tour  through  the  most  interesting  parts  of  the 
Country.  By  Miss  Louisa  Stuart  Costello.  Illustrated  with  Views,  from  Original 
Sketches  by  D.  H.  M'Kewan,  engraved  on  wood,  and  lithographed,  by  T.  and  E.  Gilks. 
Square  8vo.  with  Map,  Us.  cloth. 

COULTER-ADVENTURES  IN  THE  PACIFIC  : 

With  Observations  on  the  Natural  Productions,  Manners,  and  Customs  of  the  Natives  of  the 
various  Islands  ;  Remarks  on  the  Missionaries,  British  and  other  Residents,  &c.  By  John 
Coulter,  M.D.    Post  8vo.  7s.  6d.  cloth. 

CRESY.-AN  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OE  CIVIL  ENGINEERING, 

Historical,  Theoretical,  and  Practical.  By  Edward  Cresy,  F.S.A.  C.E.  Illustrated  by 
upwards  of  Three  Thousand  Engravings  on  Wood,  explanatory  of  the  Principles,  Machinery, 
and  Constructions  which  come  under  the  Direction  of  the  Civil  Engineer.  One  very  large 
Volume  Svo.  £3.  13s.  6d.  cloth. 

CROCKER'S  ELEMENTS  OF  LAND  SURYEYING. 

New  Edition,  corrected  throughout,  and  considerably  improved  and  modernized,  by  T.  G. 
Bunt,  Land  Surveyor.  To  which  are  added,  TABLES  OF  SIX-FIGURE  LOGARITHMS, 
&c,  superintended  by  R.Farley,  of  the  Nautical  Almanac  Establishment.  Post  Svo.  12s.  cloth. 

V  Mr.  Farley's  Tables  of  Six  Figure  Logarithms  may  be  had  separately,  price  4s.  6d. 

DALE.-THE  DOMESTIC  LITURGY  AND  FAMILY  CHAP- 

LAIN,  in  two  Parts :  the  First  Part  being  Church  Services  adapted  for  domestic  use, 
with  Prayers  for  every  day  of  the  week,  selected  exclusively  from  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer ;  Part  II.  comprising  an  appropriate  Sermon  for  every  Sunday  in  the  year.  By 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Dale,  M.A.,  Canon  Residentiary  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  2d  Edition, 
post  4to.  21s.  cloth:  or,  bound  by  Hayday,  31s.  6d.  calf  lettered;  £2.  10s.  morocco. 


afln0rotoi,r  /  Th E  Family  Chaplain,  plain,  12s.  cloth, 
separately  ^  The  Domestic  Liturgy,  price  10s.  6d.  cl 


price  10s.  6d.  cloth. 

DE  LA  BECHE -REPORT  ON  THE  GEOLOGY  OF  CORN- 

WALL,  DEVON,  and  WEST  SOMERSET.      By  Henry  T.  De  la   Beche,  F.R.S.   &c, 

Director  of  the  Ordnance  Geological  Survey.  Published  by  Order  of  the  Lords  Commissioners 
of  H.M.  Treasury.    8vo.  with  Maps,  Woodcuts,  and  12  large  Pates,  14s.  cloth. 

DE    STRZELECKI.-THE    PHYSICAL    DESCRIPTION    OE 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES  and  VAN  DIEMAN'S  LAND;  accompanied  by  a  Geological  Map 
Sections,  and  Diagrams,  and  Figures  of  the  Organic  Remains.  By  P.  E.  De  Strzelecki. 
8vo.  with  coloured  Map  and  numerous  Plates,  24s.  cloth. 

DIBDIN.-THE  SUNDAY  LIBRARY : 

Containing  nearly  One  Hundred  Sermons,  by  eminent  Divines.  With  Notes,  &c.  by  the  Rev. 
T.  F.  Dibdin,  D.D.  6  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Six  Portraits,  30s.  cloth  ;  or,  £2.  12s.  6d.  neatly 
half-bound  in  morocco,  with  gilt  edges. 

DISCIPLINE. 

By  the  Authoress  of  "Letters  to  my  Unknown  Friends,"  "Twelve  Years  Ago,"  "Some 
Passages  from  Modern  History,"  and  "Letters  on  Happiness."    18mo.  2s.  cloth. 

DOUBLEDAY   AND   HEWITSON'S    BUTTERFLIES.  -  THE 

GENERA  of  DIURNAL  LEPIDOPTERA ;  comprising  their  Generic  Characters-a  Notice 
of  the  Habits  and  Transformations— and  a  Catalogue  of  the  Species  of  each  Genus.  By 
Edward  Doubleday,  Esq.  F.L.S.&c,  late  Assistant  in  the  Zoological  Department  of  the 
British  Museum.  Continued  by  J.  O.  Westwood,  Esq.  Illustrated  with  75  Coloured  Plates, 
by  W.  C.  Hewitson,  Esq.  Author  of  "  British  Oology."  Imperial  4to.  uniform  with  Gray 
and  Mitchell's  "  Genera  of  Birds." 

***  In  course  of  publication  in  Monthly  Parts,  5s.  each.  The  publication,  which  has 
been  suspended  for  a  few  months,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Doubleday,  is  now 
resumed,  and  will  be  continued  regularly  until  the  completion  of  the  work  35  Parts  are  now 
published. 


DRESDEN  GALLERY -THE  MOST  CELEBRATED  PICTURES 

of  the  ROYAL  GALLERY  at  DRESDEN,  drawn  on  Stone,  from  the  Originals,  by  Franz 
Hanfstaengl :  with  Descriptive  and  Biographical  Notices,  in  French  and  German.  Nos.  I. 
to  LVI.  imperial  folio,  each  containing  3  Plates,  with  Letter-press,  price  20s.  to  Subscribers ;  to 
Non  Subscribers,  30s.    Single  Plates,  12s.  each. 

*»*  To  be  completed  in  4  more  numbers,  price  20s.  each,  to  Subscribers.    Nos.  LI.  to  LX. 
contain  each  Foui'  Plates  and  Letterpress. 

DUNLOP.-THE  HISTORY  OF  FICTION  : 

Being  a  Critical  Account  of  the  most  celebrated  Prose  Works  of  Fiction,  from  the  earliest 
Greek  Romances  to  the  Novels  of  the  Present  Age.  By  Johj*  Dunlop,  Esq.  New  Edition, 
complete  in  One  Volume.    8vo.  15s.  cloth. 

EASTLAKE.  -  MATERIALS    FOR    A    HISTORY    OF    OIL 

PAINTING.  By  Charles  Lock  Eastlare,  Esq.  R.A.  F.R.S.  F.S.A.;  Secretary  to  the 
Royal  Commission  for  Promoting  the  Fine  Arts  in  connexion  with  the  rebuilding  of  the  Houses 
of  Parliament,  &c.    8vo.  16s.  cloth. 

***  Vol.  II.  On  the  Italian  Practice  of  Oil  Painting,  is  preparing  for  publication. 

ECCLESTON -AN    INTRODUCTION   TO   ENGLISH  ANTI- 

QUITIES.  Intended  as  a  Companion  to  the  History  of  England.  By  James  Eccle- 
ston,  B.A.  late  Head  Master  of  Sutton  Coldfield  Grammar  School.  Svo.  with  numerous 
Engravings  on  Wood,  21s.  cloth. 

ELLIOTSON.-HUMAN  PHYSIOLOGY: 

With  which  is  incorporated  much  of  the  elementary  part  of  the  "  Institutiones  Physiological' 
of  J.  F.  Blumenbach,  Professor  in  the  University  of  Guttingen.  By  Joh  n  Elliotson,  M.D. 
Cantab.  F.R.S.    Fifth  Edition.    Svo.  with  numerous  Woodcuts,  ^2.  2s.  cloth. 

THE  ENGLISHMAN'S   GREEK  CONCORDANCE  OF   THE 

NEW  TESTAMENT:  being  an  Attempt  at  a  Verbal  Connexion  between  the  Greek  and  the 
English  Texts  ;  including  a  Concordance  to  the  Proper  Names,  with  Indexes,  Greek-English 
and  English-Greek.    New  Edition,  with  a  new  Index.    Royal  8vo.  42s.  cloth. 

THE  ENGLISHMAN'S  HEBREW  AND    CHALDEE    CON- 

CORDANCE  of  the  OLD  TESTAMENT;  being  an  Attempt  at  a  Verbal  Connection  between 
the  Original  and  the  English  Translations:  with  Indexes,  a  List  of  the  Proper  Names  and 
their  occurrences,  &c.    2  vols,  royal  8vo.  £3.  13s.  6d.  cloth;  large  paper,  ^6J4.  14s.  6d. 

EOTVOS.-THE  VILLAGE  NOTARY : 

A  Romance  of  Hungarian  Life.    Translated  from  the  Hungarian  of  Baron  Eotvos,  by  Otto 
Wenckster?:.    With  an  Introduction,  written  expressly  for  the  present  Translation,  by    J 
Francis  Pulszky.    3  vols,  post  8vo.  31s.  6d.  boards 

EPHEMERA.-THE  BOOK  OF  THE  SALMON : 

In  Two  Parts.  Part  I.  The  Theory,  Principles,  and  Practice  of  Fly-Fishingfor  Salmon  :  with 
Lists  of  good  Salmon  Flies  for  every  good  River  in  the  Empire ;  Part  II.  Tne  Natural  History 
of  the  Salmon,  all  Its  known  Habits  described,  and  the  best  way  of  artificially  Breeding  It 
explained.  Usefully  illustrated  with  numerous  Coloured  Engravings  of  Salmon  Flies  and 
Salmon  Fry.  By  Ephemera,  Author  of  "  A  Hand-Book  of  Angling ;"  assisted  by  Andrew 
Young,  of  Invershin,  Manager  of  the  Duke  of  Sutherland's  Salmon  Fisheries.  Fcp.  8vo. 
with  coloured  Plates,  14s.  cloth. 

EPHEMERA -A  HAND-BOOK  0E  ANGLING; 

Teaching  Fly-fishing,  Trolling,  Bottom-fishimr,  Salmon-fishing;    with  the  Natural  History  of 
River  Fish,  and  the  best  modes  of  Catching  them.      By  Ephemera,  of  "  Bell's  Life  in    j 
London."    New  Edition,  enlarged.    Fcp.  8vo.  with  numerous  Woodcuts,  9s.  cloth. 

ERMAN.-TRAYELS  IN  SIBERIA: 

including  Excursions  northwards,  down  the  Obi,  to  the  Polar  Circle,  and  southwards  to  the 
Chinese  Frontier.  By  Adolph  Erman.  Translated  by  W.  D.  Coolky,  Esq.  Author  of 
"  The  History  of  Maritime  and  Inland  Discovery ;"    2  vols.  Svo.  with  JNlap,  31s.  6d.  cloth. 

ETHERIDGE -THE  APOSTOLICAL  ACTS  AND  EPISTLES,  I 

From  the  Peschito,  or  Ancient  Syriac.  To  which  are  added,  the  remaining  Epistles,  and  the 
Book  of  Revelation,  after  a  later  Syrian  Text.  Translated,  with  Prolegomena  and  Indices,  by 
J.  W.  Etheridge,  M.A.  Doctor  in  Philosophy  of  the  University  of  Heidelberg,  and  Member  of 
the  Asiatic  Society  of  Paris.    Royal  12mo.  7s.  6d.  cloth. 


PUBLISHED  BY  MESSRS.  LONGMAN,  BROWN,   AND  CO. 


EVANS.-THE  SUGAR  PLANTER'S  MANUAL : 

Being-  a  Treatise  on  the  Art  of  obtaining  Sugar  from  the  Sugar  Cane.  By  W.  J.  Eva  ns,  M.D. 
8vo.  9s.  cloth. 

FAREY.-A  TREATISE  ON  THE  STEAM  ENGINE, 

Historical,  Practical,  and  Descriptive.  By  John  Farey,  Engineer.  4to.  with  25  Plates, 
and  numerous  Woodcuts,  £5.  5s.  boards. 

FERGUSSON.  -AN  HISTORICAL  INQUIRY  INTO  THE  TRUE 

PRINCIPLES  of  BEAUTY  in  ART,  more  especially  with  reference  to  ARCHITECTURE. 
By  James  Fergusson,  Esq.;  Author  of  "  An  Essay  on  the  Ancient  Topography  of 
Jerusalem,"  "  Picturesque  Illustrations  of  Ancient  Architecture  in  Hindostan,"  &c.  With 
5  Copperplates,  a  coloured  Lithographic  Engraving,  and  upwards  of  100  Woodcuts.  Imperial 
8vo.  30s.  cloth. 

FORESTER  AND  BIDDULPH'S  NORWAY. 

Norway  in  1848  and  1849 :  containing  Rambles  among  the  Fjelds  and  Fjords  of  the  Central  and 
Western  Districts ;  and  including  Remarks  on  its  Political,  Military,  Ecclesiastical,  and  Social 
Organisation.  ByTHOMAS  Forester,  Esq.  With  Extracts  from  the  Journals  of  Lieutenant 
M.  S.  Biddulph,  Royal  Artillery.  With  a  new  coloured  Map  of  Southern  Norway,  Wood 
Engravings,  and  Ten  tinted  Lithographic  Illustrations  from  Drawings  made  on  the  spot. 
Svo.  18s.  cloth. 

"  As  a  picture  of  that  strange,  romantic  land,  which  stood  unshaken,  nay,  we  may  say,  unruffled,  during  the 
revolutionary  war  of  1S48,  this  work  cannot  be  spoken  of  too  highly,  for  it  is  graphic,  truthful,  and  discriminating  ; 
and  whilst  entirely  free  from  every  thing  like  pretension,  is  infinitely 'superior  to  the  general  run  of  books  of  travels. 

In  point  of  information,  of  literary  ability  and  artistic  skill,  and  liberality  of  sentiment,  this  is  one  of  the  most 

valuable  works  we  ever  had  the  good  fortune  to  pernse."  Eclectic  Review. 

FGRSTER.-THE  HISTORICAL  GEOGRAPHY  OF  ARABIA; 

or,  the  Patriarchal  Evidences  of  Revealed  Religion.  A  Memoir,  with  illustrative  Maps 
and  an  Appendix,  containing  Translations,  with  an  Alphabet  and  Glossary  of  the  Ha- 
myaritic  Inscriptions  recently  discovered  in  Hadramaut.  By  the  Rev.  Charles  Forster, 
Author  of  "  Mahometauism  Unveiled."    2  vols.  8vo.  30s.  cloth. 

FOSS.-THE  JUDGES  OF  ENGLAND  : 

with  Sketches  of  their  Lives,  and  Miscellaneous  Notices  connected  with  the  Courts  at  West- 
minster from  the  time  of  the  Conquest.  By  Edward  Foss,  F.S.A.  of  the  Inner  Temple. 
Vols.  I.  and  II.    8vo.  28s.  cloth. 

FOSTER.— A  HANDBOOK  OF  MODERN  EUROPEAN  LITE- 

RATURE :  British,  Danish,  Dutch,  French,  German,  Hungarian,  Italian,  Polish  and  Rus- 
sian, Portuguese,  Spanish,  and  Swedish.  With  a  full  Biographical  and  Chronological  Index. 
By  Mrs.  Foster.  Fcp.  8vo.  8s.  6d.  cloth. 
***  The  object  of  this  book  is,  not  so  much  to  give  elaborate  criticisms  on  the  various  writers 
in  the  language  to  whose  literature  it  is  intended  as  a  guide,  as  to  direct  the  student  to  the 
best  writers  in  each,  and  to  inform  him  on  what  subjects  they  have  written. 

GIBBON'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  DECLINE  AND  FALL  OF  THE 

ROMAN  EMPIRE.   A  new  Edition,  complete  in  One  Volume.  With  an  Account  of  the  Author's 
Life  and  Writings,  by  Alexander  Chalmers,  Esq.  F.A.S.    8vo.  with  Portrait,  ISs.  cloth. 
***  An  Edition,  in  8  vols.  Svo.  60s.  boards. 

GILBART.-A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  BANKING. 

By  James  William  Gilbart,  F.R  S.  General  Manager  of  the  London  and  Westminster 
Bank.  5th  Edition,  with  Portrait  of  the  Author,  and  View  of  the  "  London  and  Westminster 
Bank,"  Lothbury.    2  vols.  Svo.  24s.  cloth. 

GOLDSMITH.  -  THE    POETICAL     WORKS    OF    OLIYER 

GOLDSMITH.  Illustrated  by  Wood  Engravings,  from  Designs  by  Members  of  the  Etching 
Club.  With  a  Biographical  Memoir,  and  Notes  on  the  Poems.  Edited  by  Bolton  Corney, 
Esq.  Square  crown  Svo.  uniform  with  "Thomson's  Seasons,"  2ls.  cloth;  or,  bound  in 
morocco,  by  Hayday,  £1.  16s. 

G0WER.-THE  SCIENTIFIC  PHENOMENA  OF  DOMESTIC 

LIFE,  familiarly  explained.  By  Charles  Foote  Gower.  New  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  with 
Wood  Engravings,  5s.  cloth. 

GRAHAM-ENGLISH ;   OR,  THE  ART  OF  COMPOSITION : 

explained  in  a  Series  of  Instructions  and  Examples.  By  G.  F.  Graham.  New  Edition, 
revised  and  improved.    Fcp.  8vo.  6s.  cloth. 


10  NEW  WORKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS 


GRANT-LETTERS  FROM  THE  MOUNTAINS. 

Being  the  Correspondence  with  her  Friends,  between  the  years  1773  and  1803.  By  Mrs  Grant, 
of  Laggan.  New  Edition.  Edited,  with  Notes  and  Additions,  by  her  son,  J.  P.Grant, 
Esq.     2  vols,  post  8vo.  21s.  cloth. 

GRANT- MEMOIR    AND    CORRESPONDENCE    0E    THE 

late  Mrs.  Grant,  of  Lnggnn,  Author  of  "  Letters  from  the  Mountains,"  "Memoirs  of  an 
American  Lady,"  &c.  Edited  by  her  Son,  J.  P.  Grant,  Esq.  New  Edition.  3  vols,  post  8vo. 
with  Portrait,  31s  6d.  cloth. 

GRAY.  -  TABLES  AND  FORMULA  FOR  THE  COMPUTATION 

of  LIFE  CONTINGENCIES  ;  with  copious  Examples  of  Annuity,  Assura  ice,  and  Friendly 
Society  Calculations.  By  Peter  Gray,  F.R.A.S.  Associate  of  the  Institute  of  Actuaries  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.     Royal  8vo.  15s.  cloth. 

GRAY  AND  MITCHELL'S  0RNITH0L0GY.-THE  GENERA 

Of  BIRDS  ;  comprising  their  Generic  Characters,  a  Notice  of  the  Habits  of  each  Genus,  and 
an  extensive  List  of  Species,  referred  to  their  several  Genera.  By  George  Robert  Gra  v, 
Acad.  Imp.  Georg.  Florent.  Soc.  Corresp.,  Senior  Assistant  of  the  Natural  History  Depart- 
ment in  the  British  Museum.  Illustrated  with  360  Plates  (175  plain  and  185  coloured),  drawn 
on  stone,  by  David  William  Mitchell,  B.A.,  F.L.S.,  Secretary  to  the  Zoological  Society 
of  London,  &c.    3  vols,  imperial  8vo.  j€31.  10s.  half-bound  morocco,  gilt  tops. 

GWILT.-AN  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  ARCHITECTURE ; 

Historical,  Theoretical,  and  Practical.  By  Joseph  Gwilt,  Esq.  F.S.A.  Illustrated  with 
upwards  of  1,000  Engravings  on  Wood,  from  Designs  by  J.  S.  Gwilt.    8vo.  52s.  6d.  cloth 

SIDNEY  HALL'S  NEW  GENERAL  LARGE  LIBRARY  ATLAS 

OF  FIFTY-THREE  MAPS  (size  20  in.  by  16 in.),  with  the  Divisions  and  Boundaries  care- 
fully coloured  ;  and  an  Alphabetical  Index  of  all  the  Names  contained  in  the  Maps,  with  their 
Latitude  and  Longitude.  An  entirely  New  Edition,  corrected  throughout  from  the  best  and 
most  recent  Authorities  ;  with  all  the  Railways  laid  down,  and  many  of  the  Maps  re-drawn 
and  re-engraved.    Colombier  4to.  £h.  5s.  half-bound  in  russia. 

SIDNEY    HALL'S    RAILWAY   MAP   OF    ENGLAND    AND 

WALES.    Square  fcp.  8vo.  2s.  6d.  cloth. 
***  The  Map  of  England  and  Wales,  contained  in  "  Sidney  Hall's  Lar°e  Railway  Atlas"  (size 
20  in.  by  16  in.)  corrected  and  re-engraved,  with  all  the  Lines  of  Railway  laid  down,  may  be 
had  separately,  price  2s.  6d.,  coloured  and  mounted  on  folding  canvas  in  a  case,  for  the 
pocket. 

HALL.  -  MIDSUMMER  EVE : 

A  Fairy  Tale  of  Love.  By  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall.  With  nearly  300  Wood  Engravings  from  Designs 
by  D.  Maclise,  C.  Stanfield,  T.  Creswick,  T.  Landseer,  and  other  eminent  Artists.  Square 
crown  8vo.  21s.  cloth. 

HARRIS0N.-0N  THE  RISE,  PROGRESS,  AND  PRESENT 

STRUCTURE  of  the  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.  By  the  Rev.  M.  Harrison,  M.A.  late 
Fellow  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford.    Post  8vo.  8s.  6d.  cloth. 

HARRY  HIEOVER.-PRACTICAL  HORSEMANSHIP. 

By  Harry  Hieover,  Author  of  "Stable  Talk  and  Table  Talk  ;  or,  Spectacles  for  Young 
Sportsmen."  With  2  Plates,  one  representing  "  Going  like  Workmen  ;"  "the  other,  "  Going 
like  Muffs."    Fcp.  8vo.  5s.  half-bound. 

"  No  bettter  title  could  have  been  chosen  for  this  capital  little  work The  author  teaches  us  how  to  become 

practical  horsemen  as  private  individuals.  His  teaching  is  unquestionably  excellent,  for  it  proceeds  from  long  and 
varied  experience  ;  and  knowing  as  much  as  we  do  of  Harry  Hieover,  we  do  not  think  that  there  exists  a  man  fitter 
than  he  is  for  the  proper  discharge  of  the  task  he  has  undertaken.  The  little  book  is  written  with  clear  and  capti 
vating  simplicity ;  and,  while  it  teaches  practical  horsemanship,  it  brings  to  its  elucidation  correlative  matters 
equally  amusing  and  instructive."  Bell's  Life  in  Londnn. 

HARRY  HIE0VER.-THE   STUD,  FOR  PRACTICAL  PUR- 

POSES  AND  PRACTICAL  MEN:  being  a  Guide  to  the  Choice  of  a  Horse  for  use  more  than 
for  show.  By  Harry  Hieover,  Author  of  "  Stable  Talk  and  Table  Talk."  With  2  Plates, 
one  representing  "  A  pretty  good  sort  lor  most  purposes ;"  the  other,  " '  Rayther  '  a  bad  sort 
for  any  purpose."    Fcp.  8vo.  5s.  half-bound. 

HARRY  HIEOVER.-THE  POCKET  AND  THE  STUD ; 

Or,  Practical  Hints  on  the  Management  of  the  Stable.  liy  Harry  Hieover,  Author  of 
"  Stable-Talk  and  Table-Talk  ;  or,  Spectacles  for  Young  Sportsmen."  Fcp.  8vo.  with  Portrait 
of  the  Author  on  his  favourite  Horse  "  Harlequin,"  5s.  half-bound. 
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HARRY  HIEOVER- STABLE  TALK  AND  TABLE  TALK; 

or,  SPECTACLES  for  YOUNG  SPORTSMEN.  '  By  Harry  Hieover.  New  Edition. 
2  vols.  8vo.  with  Portrait,  24s.  cloth. 

HAWKER-INSTRUCTIONS  TO  YOUNG  SPORTSMEN 

In  all  that  relates  to  Guns  and  Shooting.  By  Lieut. -Co].  P.  Hawker.  New  Edition, 
corrected,  enlarged,  and  improved ;  with  Eighty-five  Plates  and  Woodcuts  by  Adlard  and 
Branston,  from  Drawings  by  C.  Varley,  Dickes,  &c.    8vo.  21s.  cloth. 

HAYDON.-LECTURES  ON  PAINTING  AND  DESIGN : 

Delivered  at  the  London  Institution,  the  Roval  Institution,  Albemarle  Street,  to  the  University 
of  Oxford,  &c.  By  B.  R.  Haydon,  Historical  Painter.  With  Portraits  of  the  Author  and  of 
Sir  David  Wilkie,  and  Wood  Engravings,  from  Designs  by  the  Author.  2  vols.  8vo.  24s.  cloth. 

HEAD-HISTORICAL  MEMOIRS  OE  CARDINAL  PACCA, 

Prime  Minister  to  Pius  VII.  Written  by  Himself.  Translated  from  the  Italian,  by  Sir  George 
Head,  Author  of  "  Rome  :  a  Tour  of  Many  Days."    2  vols,  post  8vo.  21s.  cloth. 

SIR  GEORGE  HEAD-ROME  : 

A  Tour  of  Many  Days.    By  Sir  George  Head.    3  vols.  8vo.  36s.  cloth. 

SIR  JOHN  HERSCHEL -OUTLINES  OF  ASTRONOMY. 

By  Sir  John  F.  W.  Herschel.  Bart.  &c.  &c.  &c.  New  Edition ;  with  Plates  and  Wood  En- 
gravings.   8vo.  18s.  cloth. 

MRS.  HEY.-THE  MORAL  OE  FLOWERS ; 

Or,  Thoughts  gathered  from  the  Field  and  the  Garden.  By  Mrs.  Hey.  Being  a  New  Edition 
of  "The  Moral  of  Flowers  ;"  and  consisting  of  Poetical  Thoughts  on  Garden  and  Field 
Flowers,  accompanied  by  Drawings  beautifully  coloured  after  Nature.  Square  crown  8vo. 
uniform  in  size  with  "  Thomson's  Seasons  illustrated  by  the  Etching  Club,"  2ls.  cloth. 

MRS.  HEY.-SYLYAN  MUSINGS ; 

Or,  the  Spirit  of  the  Woods.  By  Mrs.  Hey.  Being  a  New  Edition  of  the  "Spirit  of  the 
Woods  ;"  and  consisting  of  Poetical  Thoughts  on  Forest  Trees,  accompanied  by  Drawings  of 
Blossoms  and  Foliage,  beautifully  coloured  after  Nature.  Square  crown  Svo.  uniform  in  size 
with  "Thomson's  Seasons  illustrated  by  the  Etching  Club,"  21s.  cloth. 

HINTS  ON  ETIQUETTE  AND  THE  USAGES  OE  SOCIETY : 

With  a  Glance  at  Bad  Habits.      By  kywyos.      "Manners  make  the  man."     New  Edition, 
.    revised  (with  additions)  by  a  Lady  of  Rank.    Fcp.  Svo.  2s.  6d.  cloth. 

HOARE.-A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  CULTIVATION 

OF  THE  GRAPE  VINE  ON  OPEN  WALLS.  By  Clement  Hoare.  New  Edition.  Svo. 
7s.  6d.  cloth. 

HOARE.-A  DESCRIPTIVE  ACCOUNT  OE  A  NEW  METHOD 

of  PLANTING  and  MANAGING  the  ROOTS  of  GRAPE  VINES.  By  Clement  Hoare, 
Author  of  "ATi*eatise  on  the  Cultivation  of  the  Grape  Vine  on  Open  Walls."    12mo.  5s.  cloth. 

HOOK.-THE   LAST   DAYS  OE  OUR  LORD'S  MINISTRY: 

A  Course  of  Lectures  on  the  principal  Events  of  Passion  Week.  By  Walter  Farquhar 
Hook,  D.D.  Vicar  of  Leeds,  Prebendary  of  Lincoln,  and  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  the  Queen. 
New  Edition.    Fcp.  Svo.  6s.  cloth. 


HOOKER.— KEW  GARDENS ; 


Or,  a  Popular  Guide  to  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens  of  Kew.  By  Sir  William  Jackson 
Hooker,  K.H.  D.C.L.  F.R.A.  &  L.S.  &c.  &c.  Director.  New  Edition.  l6mo.  with  numerous 
Wood  Engravings,  6d.  sewed. 

HOOKER  AND  ARNOTT -THE  BRITISH  FLORA; 

Comprising  the  Phamogamous  or  Flowering  Plants,  and  the  Ferns.  The  Sixth  Edition,  with 
Additions  and  Corrections,  and  numerous  Figures  illustrative  of  the  Umbelliferous  Plants, 
the  Composite  Plants,  the  Grasses,  and  the  Ferns.  By  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  F.R.A.  and  L.S. 
&c,  and  G.  A.  Walker-Arnott,  LL.D.  F.L.S.  and  R.S.  Ed  ;  Regius  Professor  of  Botany  in 
the  University  of  Glasgow.  In  One  very  thick  Volume,  12mo.  with  12  Plates,  price  Us.  cloth; 
or  with  the  Plates  coloured,  21s.  cloth.  \ 


12  NEW  WORKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS 


HORNE.-AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  CRITICAL  STUDY 

and  KNOWLEDGE  of  the  HOLY  SCRIPTURES.  By  Thoma-  Hartwei.l  Hokne,  B.D. 
of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge;  Rector  of  the  united  Parishes  of  St.  Edmund  the  King 
and  Martyr,  and  St.  Nicholas  Aeons,  Lombard  Street;  Prebendary  of  St.  Paul's.  New- 
Edition,  revised  and  corrected.  5  vols.  8vo.  with  numerous  Maps  and  Facsimiles  of  Biblical 
Manuscripts,  63s.  cloth;  or  d:5,  bound  in  calf. 

HORNE.-A    COMPENDIOUS    INTRODUCTION    TO    THE 

STUDY  of  the  BIBLE.  By  Thomas  Hartwell  Horne,  B.D.  of  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge.  Being  an  Analysis  of  his  "  Introduction  to  the  Critical  Study  and  Know- 
ledge of  the  Holy  Scriptures."  New  Edition,  corrected  and  enlarged.  12mo.  with  Maps  and 
other  Engravings,  9s.  boards. 

HOWITT .— THE  CHILDREN'S  YEAR. 

By  Mary  Howitt.  With  Four  Illustrations,  engraved  by  John  Absolou,  from  Original 
Designs  by  Anna  Mary  Howitt.    Square  l6mo.  5s.  cloth. 

HOWITT. -THE  BOY'S  COUNTRY  BOOK: 

Being  the  real  Life  of  a  Country  Boy,  written  by  himself;  exhibiting  all  the  Amusements, 
Pleasures,  and  Pursuits  of  Children  in  the  Country.  Edited  by  William  Howitt.  New 
Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  with  40  Woodcuts,  6s.  cloth. 


HOWITT.-THE  RURAL  LIFE  OF  ENGLAND. 

By  William  Howitt.  New  Edition,  corrected  and  revised.  Medium  8vo.  with  Engravings 
on  wood,  by  Bewick  and  Williams,  uniform  with  "  Visits  to  Remarkable  Places,"  2is.  cloth. 

HOWITT.-VISITS  TO  REMARKABLE  PLACES; 

Old  Halls,  Battle-Fields,  and  Scenes  illustrative  of  Striking  Passages  in  English  History  and 
Poetry.  By  William  Howitt.  New  Edition.  Medium  8vo.  with  40  Engravings  on  Wood, 
21s.  cloth. 
SECOND  SERIES,  chiefly  in  the  Counties  of  NORTHUMBERLAND  and  DURHAM,  with  a 
Stroll  along  the  BORDER.  Medium  8vo.  with  upwards  of  40  Engravings  on  Wood, 
21s.  cloth. 

HOWITT.-THE  RURAL  AND  SOCIAL  LIFE  OF  GERMANY  : 

With  Characteristic  Sketches  of  its  Chief  Cities  and  Scenery.  Collected  in  a  General  Tour, 
and  during  a  Residence  in  that  Country.  By  William  Howitt.  Medium  8vo.  with  50 
Engravings  on  Wood,  21s.  cloth. 

HOWSON.— SUNDAY  EVENING : 

Twelve  Short  Sermons  for  Family  Reading.  1.  The  Presence  of  Christ;  2.  Inward  and  Out- 
ward Life ;  3.  The  Threefold  Warning ;  4.  Our  Father's  Business ;  5.  Spiritual  Murder ;  6.  The 
Duty  of  Amiability  ;  7.  Honesty  and  Candour  ;  8.  St.  ireter  and  Cornelius  ;  9.  The  Midnight 
Traveller;  10.  St.  Andrew;  11.  The  Grave  of  Lazarus;  12.  The  Resurrection  of  the  Body. 
By  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Howson,  M.A.  Principal  of  the  Collegiate  Institution,  Liverpool,  and 
Chaplain  to  the  Duke  of  Sutherland.    Fcp.  8vo.  2s.  6d.  cloth. 

HOWSON  AND  CONYBEARE.-TTIE  LIFE  AND  EPISTLES 

of  SAINT  PAUL.  By  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Howson,  M.A.,  and  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Conybkare,  M.A. 
2  vols.  4to.  very  copiously  illustrated  by  W.  H.  Barttlett.  [See  page  6. 

HUDSON.-THE  EXECUTOR'S  GUIDE. 

By  J.  C.  Hudson,  Esq.  late  of  the  Legacy  Duty  Office,  London  ;  Author  of  "  Plain  Directions    I 
for  Making  Wills,"  and  "The  Parent's  Hand-book."    New  Edition.    Fcp.  Svo.  5s.  cloth. 

HUDSON-PLAIN  DIRECTIONS  FOR  MAKING  WILLS 

In  Conformity  with  the  Law,  and  particularly  with  reference  to  the  Act  7  Will.  4  and  1  Vict. 
c.  26.    To  which  is  added,  a  clear  Exposition  of  the  Law  relating  to  the  distribution  of  Per- 
sonal  Estate  in  the  case  of  Intestacy ;  with  two  Forms  of  Wills,  and  much  useful  information, 
&c.     By  J.  C.  Hudson,  Esq.     New  Edition,  corrected.     Fcp.  8vo.  2s.  6d.  cloth. 
*»*  These  two  works  may  be  had  in  one  volume,  7s.  cloth. 

HUMBOLDT— ASPECTS  OF  NATURE, 

in  Different  Lands  and  Different  Climates ;  with  Scientific  Elucidations.  By  Alexander  "Von     i 
Humboldt.   Translated,  with  the  Author's  sanction  and  co-operation,  and  at  his  express     ; 
desire,  by  Mrs.  Sabine.     New  Edition.    l6mo.  6s.  cloth:   or  in  2  vols.  3s.  6d.  each,  cloth; 
Half-a-Crown  each,  sewed. 
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BARON  HUMBOLDT'S  COSMOS ; 

Or,  a  Sketch  of  a  Physical  Description  of  the  Universe.  Translated,  with  the  Author's  sanction 
and  co-operation,  under  the  superintendence  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Edward  Sabine,  R.A. 
For.  Sec.  R.S.  New  Edition.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  l6mo.  Half-a-Crown  each, sewed;  3s.  6d.  each, 
cloth.    Or  in  post  8vo.  12s.  each,  cloth. 

HUMPHREYS.-A  RECORD  OF  THE  BLACK  PRINCE; 

being  a  Selection  of  such  Passages  in  his  Life  as  have  been  most  quaintly  and  strikingly  nar- 
rated by  the  Chroniclers  of  the  Period.  Embellished  with  highly-wrought  Miniatures  and 
Borderings,  selected  from  various  Illuminated  MSS.  referring  to  Events  connected  with 
English  History.  By  Henry  Noel  Humphreys.  Post  8vo.  in  a  richly  carved  and  pierced 
binding,  21  s. 

HUMPHREYS -TEE  BOOK  OF  RUTH. 

From  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Embellished  with  brilliant  coloured  Borders,  selected  from  some 
of  the  finest  Illuminated  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum,  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  Paris,  the 
Soane  Museum,  &c. ;  and  with  highly-finished  Miniatures.  The  Illuminations  executed  by 
Henry  Noel  Humphreys.    Square  fcp.  8vo.  in  deeply  embossed  leather  covers,  21s. 

"  It  is  beyond  doubt  the  best  specimen  of  this  class  of  Art  that  the  publishers  have  yet  produced  ; — admirably 
adapted,  as  regards  selection  of  subject,  general  taste,  and  gorgeousness  ot  getting  up,  for' presentation  at  the  season 
which  yet  retains  the  good  old  custom  of  gift-making."  Athen'jEOM. 

HUMPHREYS. -MAXIMS     AND     PRECEPTS     OF     THE 

SAVIOUR :  Being  a  Selection  of  the  most  beautiful  Christian  Precepts  contained  in  the 
Four  Gospels ;  illustrated  by  a  series  of  Illuminations  of  original  character,  founded  on 
the  Passages—"  Behold  the  Fowls  of  the  Air,"  &c,  "Consider  the  Lilies  of  the  Field,"  &c. 
The  Illuminations  executed  by  Henry  Noel  Humphreys.  Square  fcp.  8vo.  21s.  richly 
bound  in  stamped  calf;  or  30s.  in  morocco  by  Hayday. 

HUMPHREYS.-THE  MIRACLES  OF  OUR  SAVIOUR. 

With  rich  and  appropriate  Borders  of  original  Design,  a  series  of  Illuminated  Figures  of  the 
Apostles,  from  the  Old  Masters,  six  Illuminated  Miniatures,  and  other  embellishments.  The 
Illuminations  executed  by  Henry  Noel  Humphreys.  Square  fcp.  8vo.  in  massive  carved 
covers,  21s. ;  or  bound  in  morocco  by  Hayday,  30s. 

HUMPHREYS-PARABLES  OF  OUR  LORD, 

Richly  illuminated,  with  appropriate  Borders,  printed  in  Colours  and  in  Black  and  Gold ; 
with  a  Design  from  one  of  the  early  German  Engravers.  The  Illuminations  executed  by 
Henry  Noel  Humphreys.  Square  fcp.  8vo.  21s.  in  a  massive  carved  binding;  or  30s. 
bound  in  morocco  by  Hayday. 

HUMPHREYS  AND  JONES -THE  ILLUMINATED  BOOKS 

OF  THE  MIDDLE  AGES:  A  series  of  Fac-similes  from  the  most  beautiful  MSS.  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  printed  in  Gold,  Silver,  and  Colours  by  Owen  Jones  ;  selected  and  described 
by  Henry  Noel  Humphreys.  Elegantly  bound  in  antique  calf.  Royal  folio,  <£ 10.  10s. ; 
imperial  folio  (large  paper),  ^'16.  16s. 

"  The  gorgeous  folio  now  lying  before  us  is  illuminated  by  means  of  chromolithography,  an  art  which  would  have 
excited  the  astonishment  and"  admiration  of  the  earlier  printers,  and  which  Mr.  Owen  Jones  has  carried  to  the 
greatest  perfection.  We  believe  that  the  manufactures  of  England  and  France  are  indebted  to  his  'Alhambra'  for 
many  of  their  most  beautiful  patterns  ;  and  the  illuminated  books  of  the  Saxons  form  an  interesting  contrast  to  the 
Moorish  palaces  of  Grenada."  The  Times,  Jan.  31,  1850. 

HUNT-RESEARCHES  ON  LIGHT : 

An  Examination  of  all  the  Phenomena  connected  with  the  Chemical  and  Molecular  Changes 
produced  by  the  Influence  of  the  Solar  Rays;  embracing  all  the  known  Photographic  Pro- 
cesses, and  new  Discoveries  in  the  Art  By  Robert  Hunt,  Keeper  of  Mining  Records, 
Museum  of  Economic  Geology.    8vo.  with  Plate  and  Woodcuts,  10s.  od.  cloth. 

MRS.  JAMESON-LEGENDS  OF  THE  MONASTIC  ORDERS, 

As  represented  in  the  Fine  Arts.      Forming  the  Second  Series  of  "  Sacred  and  Legendary 
Art."    In  One  Volume,  square  crown  8vo.,  illustrated  with  11  Etchings  by  the  Author,  and 
84  Woodcuts,  28s.  cloth. 
***  To  be  followed  by  "  Legends  of  the  Madonna,"  by  the  same  Author,  similarly  illustrated. 

MRS.  JAMESON.-  SACRED  AND  LEGENDARY  ART. 

Or,  Legends  of  the  Saints  and  Martyrs.  By  Mrs.  Jameson,  author  of  "Legends  of  the 
Monastic  Orders,"  "Characteristics  of  Women,"  &o.  The  Second  Edition,  complete  in  One 
Volume,  with  numerous  Wood  Engravings,  and  Sixteen  Etchings  by  the  Author,  square 
crown  8vo.  price  28s.  cloth. 

"  To  all  who  have  seen  or  who  contemplate  seeing  the  early  art  of  Italy,  these  volumes  will  be  as  necessary  a 
handbook  as  any  of  Murray's.  Even  to  those  who  visit  only  our  own  National  Gallery,  Mrs.  Jameson's  essay  will  be 
interesting,  for  it  will  give  them  a  vast  quantity  of  information  they  did  not  possess  before,  and  which  will  add  incal- 
culably to  the  pleasure  with  whim  they  will  inspect  the  pictures  of  the  Old  Masters — often  perfectly  unintelligible 
without  such  au  explanation  of  them  as  is  here  given." — Critic. 
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JEBB. -A  LITERAL  TRANSLATION  OF  THE  BOOK  OF 

PSALMS ;  intended  to  illustrate  their  Poetical  and  Moral  Structure.  To  which  are  added, 
Dissertations  on  the  word  "Selah,"  and  on  the  Authorship,  Order,  Titles,  and  Poetical 
Features,  of  the  Psalms.    By  the  Rev.  John  Jebb,  A.M.    2  vols.  8vo.  21s.  cloth. 

JEFFREY.  -  CONTRIBUTIONS     TO     THE    EDINBURGH 

REVIEW.  By  Francis  Jeffrey,  late  One  of  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Session  in  Scotland 
2d  Edition.     3  vols.  8vo.  42s.  cloth. 

BISHOP  JEREMY  TAYLOR'S  ENTIRE  WORKS  s 

With  the  Life  by  Bishop  Hkber  Revised  and  corrected  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Page 
Eden,  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford.  Vols.  II.  III.  IV.  V.  VI.  and  VII.  8vo.  10s.  6d.  each. 
***  In  course  of  publication,  in  Ten  Volumes,  price  Half-a-Guinea  each. — Vol.  I.  (the  last 
in  order  of  publication)  will  contain  Bishop  Heber's  Life  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  extended  by  the 
Editor.— Vol.  VIII.  is  in  the  press. 

JOHNSON.-THE  FARMER'S  ENCYCLOPEDIA, 

And  Dictionary  of  Rural  Affairs :  embracing  all  the  recent  Discoveries  in  Agricultural  Che- 
mistry; adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  unscientific  readers.  By  Cuthbert  W.  Johnson, 
Esq.  F.R.S.  Barrister-at-Law ;  Editor  of  the  "  Farmer's  Almanack,"  &c.  8vo.  with  Wood 
Engravings,  £1.  10s.  cloth. 

JOHNSON.-THE  WISDOM  OF  THE    RAMBLER,  ADVEN- 

TURER,  and  IDLER:  comprising  a  Selection  of  110  of  the  best  Essays.  By  Samuel 
Johnson,  LL.D.    Fcp.  8vo.  7s.  cloth. 

JOHNSTON.-A  NEW  DICTIONARY  OF  GEOGRAPHY, 

Descriptive,  Physical,  Statistical,  and  Historical :  forming  a  complete  General  Gazetteer  of 
the  World.  By  Alexander  Keith  Johnston,  F.R.S. E.  F.R.G.S.  F.G.S.  ;  Geographer  at 
Edinburgh  in  Ordinary  to  Her  Majesty  ;  Author  of  "  The  Physical  Atlas  of  Natural  Pheno- 
mena." In  One  Lar^e  Volume,  of  1,440  pages  ;  comprising  nearly  Fifty  Thousand  Names  of 
Places.    8vo.  36s.  cloth. 

SIR  ROBERT  KANE —ELEMENTS  OF  CHEMISTRY, 

Theoretical  and  Practical:  including  the  most  Recent  Discoveries  and  Applications  of  the 
Science  of  Medicine  and  Pharmacy  to  Agriculture  and  to  Manufactures.  By  Sir  Robert  Kane, 
M.I-.  M.R.I. A.  2d  Edition,  corrected  and  greatly  enlarged;  illustrated  by  230  Wood  En- 
gravings.   In  One  large  Volume,  8vo.  of  about  1,100  pages,  28s.  cloth. 

KAY.-THE  SOCIAL   CONDITION    AND  EDUCATION   OF 

the  PEOPLE  in  ENGLAND  and  EUROPE  :  shewing  the  Results  of  the  Primary  Schools  and 
of  the  Division  of  Landed  Property  in  Foreign  Countries.  By  Joseph  Kay,  Esq.  M.A.  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge:  Barrister-at-Law ;  and  late  Travelling  Bachelor  of  the  University 
of  Cambridge.     2  thick  vols,  post  8vo.  21s.  cloth. 

"  Is  a  most  valuable  work,  and  affords  a  vast  fund  of  important  information  on  the  subjects  detailed  in  the  title, 
and  havins  reference  not  to  England  only  but  to  Europe  at  large.  The  work  is  In  fact  an  authentic  history  of 
education  in  the  nineteenth  century."  Church  and  State  Gazette. 

KEMBLE.-THE  SAXONS  IN  ENGLAND: 

a  History  of  the  English  Commonwealth  till  the  period  of  the  Norman  Conquest.  By  John 
Mitchell  Kemble,  M.A.  F.C.P.S.,  &c.    2  vols.  8vo.  28s.  cloth. 

KENT— ALETHEIA ; 

or,  The  Doom  of  Mythology.  With  other  Poems.  By  William  Charles  Kent.  Fcp. 
8vo.  7s.  6d.  cloth. 

KINDERSLEY.-THE   YERY    JOYOUS,    PLEASANT,    AND 

REFRESHING  HISTORY  of  the  Feats,  Exploits.  Triumphs,  and  Achievements  of  the  Good 
Knight,  without  Fear  and  without  Reproach,  the  gentle  LORD  DE  BAYARD.  Set  forth  in 
English  by  Edward  Cockburn  Kindersley,  Esq.  With  Ornamental  Headings,  and 
Frontispiece  by  E.  H.  Wehnert.     Square  post  8vo.  9s.  6d.  cloth. 

THE  REV.  DR.  W.  I.  KIP.-TIIE  EARLY  CONFLICTS   OF 

CHRISTIANITY.  Contents.— 1.  Judaism  ;  2.  Grecian  Philosophy  ;  3.  The  Licentious  Spirit 
of  the  Age;  4.  Barbarism;  5.  The  Pagan  Mythology.  By  the  Rev.  William  Ingraham 
Kip,  M.A.  D.D.    Fcp.  8vo.  5s.  cloth. 

THE  REY.  DR.  W.  I.  KIP.-THE  CHRISTMAS  HOLIDAYS 

in  ROME.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Ingraham  Kip,  M.A.  D.D.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  Sewell,  B.D. 
Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford.     New  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  5s.  cloth. 
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KTRBY  &  SPENCE.  -  AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  ENTOMOLOGY ; 

Or,  Elements  of  the  Natural  History  of  Tnsects  :  comprising  an  account  of  noxious  and  useful 
Insects,  of  their  Metamorphoses,  Food,  Stratagems,  Habitations,  Societies,  Motions,  Noises, 
Hybernation,  Instinct,  &c.  By  W.  Kirby,  M.A.  F.R.S.  &  L.S.  Rector  of  Barham;  and  W. 
Spence,  Esq.  F.R.S.  &  L.S.    New  Edition.    2  vols.  8vo.  with  Plates,  3ls.  6d.  cloth. 

LAING.-OBSERVATIONS   ON   THE    SOCIAL   AND  POLI- 

TICAL  STATE  of  the  EUROPEAN  PEOPLE  in  1848  and  1849  :  being  the  Second  Series  of 
"  Notes  of  a  Traveller."  By  Samuel  Laing,  Esq.  Author  of  "  A  Journal  of  a  Residence  in 
Norway,"  "  A  Tour  in  Sweden,"  the  Translation  of  "  The  Heimskringla,"  and  of  "  Notes  of 
a  Traveller  on  the  Social  and  Political  State  of  France,  Prussia,  &c."    8vo.  14s.  cloth. 

"  This  is  the  Second  Series  of  Mr.  Laing's  Notes  of  a  Traveller,  hut  referring  more  to  home  than  to  foreign  parts 
than  the  first  series  did,  and  is,  to  our  judgment,  infinitely  more  important  and  deserving  of  the  public  consideration.  The 
author  is  no  common  writer  ;  none  of  the  servum  pceus  class.  For  right  or  for  wrong,  for  truth  or  for  error,  he  is  an 
original  thinker ;  one  of  the  rarest  characlers  among  our  multitudinous  acquaintance,  except  a  few  in  science,  and 

very  few  in  literature,  the  fine  arts,  or  anything  else We  recommend  the  volume  to  every  reader  in  search  of 

truth  and  accessible  to  the  effects  of  strikingly  novel  treatment."  Literary  Gazette. 

LANDOR -THE  FOUNTAIN  OE  ARETHUSA. 

By  Robert  Eyres  Landor,  M.A.  Author  of  "The  Fawn  of  Sertorius,"  "The  Impious 
Feast,"  Tragedies,  &c.    2  vols,    post  8vo.  18s,  cloth. 

LATHAM.-ON  DISEASES  OE  THE  HEART. 

Lectures  on  Subjects  connected  with  Clinical  Medicine;  comprising  Diseases  of  the  Heart. 
By  P.  M.  Latham,  M.  D.,  Physician  Extraordinary  to  the  Queen  ;  and  late  Physciian  to  St. 
Bartholomew's  Hospital.     New  Edition.    2  vols.  12mo.  16s.  cloth. 

LEE.-ELEMENTS  OE  NATURAL  HISTORY  ; 

Or,  First  Principles  of  Zoology.  For  the  use  of  Schools  and  Young  Persons.  Comprising 
the  Principles  of  Classification  interspersed  with  amusing  and  instructive  original  Accounts 
of  the  most  remarkable  Animals.  By  Mrs.  R.  Lee.  New  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged, 
with  numerous  additional  Woodcuts.     Fcp.  8vo.  7s.  6d.  cloth. 

LEE-TAXIDERMY; 

Or,  the  Art  of  Collecting,  Preparing,  and  Mounting  Objects  of  Natural  History.  For  the 
use  of  Museums  and  Travellers.  By  Mrs.  R.  Lee.  New  Edition,  improved,  with  an  account 
of  a  Visit  to  Walton  Hall,  and  Mr.  Waterton's  Method  of  Preserving  Animals.  Fcp.  8vo. 
with  Woodcuts,  7s.  cloth. 

L.  E,  L.-THE  POETICAL  WORKS  OE  LETITIA  ELIZABETH 

LANDON;  comprising:  the  I MPROVISATRICE,  the  VENETIAN  BRACELET,  the  GOLDEN 
VIOLET,  the  TROUBADOUR,  and  other  Poetical  Remains.  New  Edition,  uniform  with 
Moore's  "Ballads,  Songs,  and  Sacred  Songs  ;"  with  2  Vignettes  by  Richard  Doyle.  2  vols. 
16mo.  10s.  cloth  ;  morocco,  21s.  cloth. 

***  Also,  an  Edition,  in  4  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Illustrations  by  Howard,  &c.  28s.  cloth ; 
or  £2.  4s.  bound  in  morocco. 

LESLIE-MEMOIRS  OF  THE  LIFE  OE  JOHN  CONSTABLE, 

Esq.  R.A.  Composed  chiefly  of  his  Letters.  By  C.  R.  Leslie,  Esq.  R.A.  New  Edition, 
with  further  Extracts  from  his  Correspondence.  With  two  Portraits  (one  from  a  new  Sketch 
by  Mr.  Leslie),  and  a  Plate  of  "  Spring,"  engraved  by  Lucas.    Small  4to.  21s.  cloth. 

LETTERS  ON  HAPPINESS,  ADDRESSED  TO  A  ERIEND. 

By  the  Authoress  of  "Letters  to  My  Unknown  Friends,"  "Twelve  Years  A°:o,  a  Tale," 
"  Some  Passages  from  Modern  History,"  and  "Discipline."    Fcp.  8vo.  6s.  cloth. 

LETTERS  TO  MY  UNKNOWN  ERIENDS. 

Bv  A  Lady,  Authoress  of  "  Letters  on  Happiness,"  "Twelve  Years  Ago,"  "  Discipline,"  and 
" ;  ome  Passages  from  Modern  History."    3d  Edition.     Fcp.  8vo.  6s.  cloth. 

LINDLEY.-INTRODUCTION  TO  BOTANY. 

By  J.  Lindley,  Ph.D.  F.RS.  L.S.  &c.  Professor  of  Botany  in  University  College,  London. 
New  Edition,  with  Corrections  and  copious  Additions.  2  vols.  8vo.  with  Six  Plates  and 
numerous  Woodcuts,  24s.  cloth. 

LINDLEY.-A  SYNOPSIS  OE  THE  BRITISH  FLORA, 

Arranged  according  to  the  Natural  Orders.  By  Professor  John  Lindley,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.,  &c. 
New  Edition,  with  numerous  additions  and  corrections.    12mo.  10s.  6d.  cloth. 


LARDNER'S  CABINET  CYCLOPEDIA ; 

Comprising  a  Series  of  Original  Works  on  History,  Biography,  Natural  Philosophy,  Natural 
History,  Literature,  the  Sciences,  Arts,  and  Manufactures.  By  Bishop  Thirlwall  Sir 
James  Mackintosh,  Sir  John  Herschel,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Thomas  Moore 
Robert  South ey,  and  other  eminent  Writers. 


The  Series,  complete,  in  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-three  Volumes,  jL\ 
separately,  6s.  per  volume. 

THE  SERIES  COMPRISES:— 


18s.     The  works 


1.  Bell's  History  of  Russia 3  vols.  18s.    I     33. 

2.  Bell's  Lives  of  British  Poets  ..   2  vols.  12s.    |    34. 

3.  Brewster's  Treatise  on  Optics.   1  vol.      6s.    !     35. 

4.  Cooley's  Maritime  and  Inland  j     36. 

Discovery 3  vols.  1 8s.    i 

5.  Crowe's  History  of  France 3  vols.  18s.    [     37. 

6.  De  Morgan  On  Probabilities. .    1  vol.      6s.    i 

7.  De  Sismondi's  History  of  the  38. 

Italian  Republics    1  vol.      6s.    | 

8.  De   Sismondi's    Fall    of    the  \     39. 

Roman  Empire    2  vols.  12s. 

9.  Donovan's  Chemistry 1vol.      6s. 

10.  Donovan's  Domestic  Economy  2  vols.  12s.         40. 

11.  Dunham's  Spain  and  Portugal,  5  vols.  30s.    I     41. 

12.  Dunham's    History   of    Den- 

mark, Sweden,  and  Norway. .   3  vols.  18s.    ;     42. 

13.  Dunham's  History  of  Poland  .    1  vol.      6s.         43. 

14.  Dunham's  Germanic  Empire. .   3  vols.  18s. 

15.  Dunham's  Europe  during  the  44. 

Middle  Ages 4  vols.  24s. 

16.  Dunham's  British  Dramatists,  2  vols.  12s.        45. 

17.  Dunham's  Lives  of  Early  Wri- 

ters of  Great  Britain 1  vol.      6s.         46. 

18.  Fergus's  History  of  the  United  47. 

States 2  vols.  12s.         48. 

19.  Fosbroke's  Grecian  and    Ro- 

man Antiquities    2  vols.  12s.        49. 

20.  Foster's  Lives  of  the  States- 

men of  the  Commonwealth..   5  vols.  30s.     I    50. 

21.  Forster,  Mackintosh, and  Cour- 

tenay's     Lives     of     British  51. 

Statesmen 7  vols.  42s.     i 

22.  Gleig's  Lives  of  Military  Com-  j    52. 

manders 3  vols.  18s.     j 

23.  Grattan's  History  of  the  Ne-  ;    53. 

therlands  1  vol.      6s.     \ 

24.  Henslow's  Treatise  on  Botany    1  vol.      6s.     ;    54. 

25.  Herschel's  Astronomy    1  vol.      6s. 

26.  Herschel's    Preliminary    Dis-  55. 

course  on  theStudy  of  Natural 

Philosophy  1vol.      6s.     '    56. 

27.  History  of  Rome    2  vols.  12s.     I    57. 

28.  History  of  Switzerland    1  vol.      6s.     I    58. 

29.  Holland's     Manufactures     in  59. 

Metal    3  vols.  18s 

30.  James'sLives  of  Foreign  States- 

men    5  vols.  30s.         C] . 

31.  Kater  &  Lardner's  Mechanics,  1  vol.      fis. 

32.  Keightley's  Outlines  of  History  1  vol.      6s. 


Lardner's  Arithmetic ]  vol. 

Lardner's  Geometry 1  vol. 

Lardner  on  Heat  1  vol. 

Lardner's     Hydrostatics    and 

Pneumatics 1vol. 

Lardner  and  Walker's  Electri- 
city and  Magnetism 2  vols. 

Mackintosh,  Wallace,  and  Bell's 

History  of  England 10  vols. 

Montgomery  and  Shelley's 
Italian,  Spanish,  and  Portu- 
guese Authors 3  vols. 

Moore's  History  of  Ireland 4  vols. 

Nicolas 's  Chronology  of  His- 
tory     1  vol. 

Phillips's  Treatise  on  Geology.  2  vols. 
Powell's    History  of  Natural 

Philosophy 1  vol. 

Porter's  Treatise  on  the  Manu- 
facture of  Silk 1  vol. 

Porter's  Manufacture  of  Por- 
celain and  Glass 1  vol. 

Roscoe's  Lives  of  Brit.  Lawyers  1  vol. 

Scott's  History  of  Scotland 2  vols. 

Shelley's  Lives  of  French  Au- 
thors     2  vols. 

Shuckard  and  Swainson's  Trea- 
tise on  Insects  1  vol. 

Southey's  Lives  of  British  Ad- 
mirals     5  vols. 

Stebbing's      History      of     the 

Church  2  vols. 

Stebbing's  History  of  the  Re- 
formation       2  vols. 

Swainson's   Preliminary  Dis- 
course on  Natural  History   . .    1  vol. 
Swainson's  Natural  History  and 

Classification  of  Animals 1  vol. 

Swainson's  Habits  and  In- 
stincts of  Animals 1  vol. 

Swainson's  Quadrupeds 1  vol. 

Swainson's  Birds 2  vols. 

Swainson's  Fish,  Reptiles,  See.  2  vols. 
Swainson's  Shells  and  Shellfish  1  vol. 
Swainson's  Animals  in  Mena- 
geries      1  vol. 

Swainson's  Taxidermy  and  Bib- 
liography       1  vol. 

Thirlwall 's  History  of  Greece     8  vols. 


6s. 
6s. 

6s. 

12s. 

60s. 


18s. 
24s. 


12s. 

6s. 

6s. 

6s. 

6s. 

12s. 

12s. 

6s. 
30s. 
12s. 
12s. 

6s. 

6s. 

6s. 

6s. 

12. 

12s. 

6s. 

6s. 

6s. 
48s- 


LINDLEY.-THE  THEORY  OE  HORTICULTURE; 

Or,  an  Attempt  to  explain  the  Principal  Operations  of  Gardening  upon  Physiological  Prin- 
ciples.    By  Professor  John  Lindley/PIi.D.  F.R.S.    8vo.  with  Woodcuts,  12s.  cloth. 


LINWOOD— ANTHOLOGIA  OXONIENSIS, 


Sive  Florilegium  e  lusibus  poeticis  diversorum  Oxoniensium  Graecis  et  Latinis  decerptum. 
Curante  Gulielmo  Linwood,  M.A.  iEdis  Christi  Alummo.    Svo.  14s.  cloth. 
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LORIMER.-LETTERS  TO  A  YOUNG  MASTER  MARINER 

On  some  Subjects  connected  with  his  Calling.  By  the  late  Charles  Lorimer.  New  Edit. 
Fcp.  8vo.  5s.  6d.  cloth. 

LOUDON.-THE  AMATEUR  GARDENER'S  CALENDAR: 

Being  a  Monthly  Guide  as  to  what  should  be  avoided,  as  well  as  what  should  be  done,  in  a 
Garden  in  each  Month  :  with  plain  Rules  how  to  do  what  is  requisite;  Directions  for  Laying 
Out  and  Planting  Kitchen  and  Flower  Gardens,  Pleasure  Grounds,  and  Shrubberies ;  and  a 
short  Account,  in  each  Month,  of  the  Quadrupeds,  Birds,  and  Insects  then  most  injurious  to 
Gardens.    By  Mrs.  Loudon.     l6mo.  with  Wood  Engravings,  7s.  6d.  cloth. 


LOUDON.-THE  LADY'S  COUNTRY  COMPANION; 

)on,  Author  of  "  G 
Engravings,  7s.  6d.  cloth. 


Or,  How  to  Enjoy  a  Country  Liie  Rationally.    By  Mrs.  Loudon,  Author  of  "  Gardening  for 
Ladies,"  &c.    New  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  with  Plate  and  Wood  Eng 


LOUDON'S  SELF-INSTRUCTION  FOR  YOUNG  GARDENERS, 

Foresters,  Bailiffs,  Land  Stewards,  and  Farmers;  in  Arithmetic,  Book-keeping,  Geometry, 
Mensuration,  Practical  Trigonometry,  Mechanics,  Land-Surveying,  Levelling,  Planning  and 
Mapping,  Architectural  Drawing,  and  lsometrical  Projection  and  Perspective  ;  with  Examples 
shewing  their  applications  to  Horticulture  and  Agricultural  Purposes.  With  a  Portrait  of 
Mr.  Loudon,  and  a  Memoir  by  Mrs.  Loudon.    8vo.  with  Woodcuts,  7s.  6d.  cloth. 

LOUDON'S  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  GARDENING; 

Comprising  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Horticulture,  Floriculture,  Arboriculture,  and  Land- 
scape Gardening :  including  all  the  latest  improvements ;  a  General  History  of  Gardening  in 
all  Countries  ;  and  a  Statistical  View  of  its  Present  State:  with  Suggestions  for  its  Future 
Progress  in  the  British  Isles,  lllustvated  with  many  hundred  Engravings  on  Wood  by 
Branston.  An  entirely  New  Edition  Q850),  corrected  throughout  and  considerably  improved 
by  Mrs.  Loudon.    In  One  la'  ge  Volume,  8vo.  50s.  cloth. 

***  The  present  New  Edition  is  also  in  course  of  publication  in  Ten  Monthly  Parts,  price  5s. 
each,  of  which  the  First  Three  are  now  ready. 

"  Mrs.  Loudon  has  made  no  change  in  the  plan  of  this  neiv  edition  of  the  standard  work  of  her  late  hushand,  but 
considerable  alterations  or  extensions  in  the  execution.  The  history  of  gardening,  formim;  the  first  part,  has  been 
brought  down  to  the  present  time.  The  second  part,  containing  the  science  of  gardening,  has  been  completely 
rewritten,  with  the  aid  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  professors  in  their  respective  sciences,  as  ofAnsted  in  geology 
In  '  gardening  as  an  art  and  as  practised  in  Britain,'  Mrs.  Loudon  has  received  assistance  from  various  eminent 
practical  men  :  the  subject  of  landscape  gardening  has  been  considerably  enlarged  ;  numerous  woodcuts  have  been 
added  :  and,  in  short,  no  pains  have  been  spared  to  render  this  edition  as  perfect  as  possible."  Spectator. 

LOUDON'S  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  TREES  AND  SHRUBS: 

being  the  "Arboretum  et  Fruticetum  Britannicum"  abridged:  containing  the  Hardy  Trees 
and  Shrubs  of  Great  Britain,  Native  and  Foreign,  Scientifically  and  Popularly  Described ; 
with  their  Propagation,  Culture,  and  Uses  in  the  Arts;  and  with  Engravings  of  nearly  all 
the  Species.  Adapted  for  the  use  of  Nurserymen,  Gardeners,  and  Foresters.  8vo.  with 
2,000  Engravings  on  Wood,  ^62.  10s.  cloth. 


LOUDON'S  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  PLANTS: 

•oducerl  into,  Great  B 
»ns,  engraved  figure 

rer  the 


Including  all  the  Plants  which  are  now  found  in,  or  have  been  introduced  into,  Great  Britain  ; 
o-ivin^-  their  Natural  History,  accompanied  by  such  descriptions,  engraved  figures,  ami 
elementary  details,  as  may  enable  a  beginner,  who  is  a  mere  English  reader,  to  discove: 
name  of  every  Plant  which  he  may  find  in  flower,  and  acquire  all  the  information  respecting 
it  which  is  useful  and  interesting.  The  Specific  Characters  by  an  Eminent  Botanist;  the 
Drawings  by  J.  B.  C.  Sowerby.  New  Edition  with  Supplement,  and  new  General  Index. 
8vo.  with  nearly  1G,000  Wood  Engravings,  S3.  13s.  6d.  cloth. 


LOUDON'S   ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  COTTAGE,  FARM,   AND 

VILLA  ARCHITECTURE  and  FURNITURE  ;  containing  numerous  Designs,  from  the  Villa 
to  th"  Cottao-e  and  the  Farm,  including  Farm  Houses,  Farmeries,  and  other  Agricultural 
Buildings  ;  Country  Inns,  Public  Houses,  and  Parochial  Schools ;  with  the  requisite  Fittings- 
up,  Fixtures,  and  Furniture,  and  appropriate  Offices,  Gardens,  and  Garden  scenery:  each 
Design  accompanied  by  Analytical  and  Critical  Remarks.  New  Edition,  edited  by  Mrs. 
Loudon.    8vo.  with  more  than  2,000  Engravings  on  Wood,  £3.  3s.  cloth. 

D 


LOUDON'S  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  AGRICULTURE: 

Comprising  the  Theorv  and  Practice  of  the  Valuation,  Transfer,  Laying-out,  Improvement,  ; 

and  Management  of  Landed  Property,  and  of  the  Cultivation  and  Economy  of  the  Animal  and  \ 
Vegetable  productions  of  Agriculture:  including  all  the  latest  Improvements,  a  general  History 

of  Agriculture  in  all  Countries,  a  Statistical  View  of  its  present  State,  with  Suggestions  for  I 

its  future  progress  m  the  British  Isles ;  and  Supplement,  bringing  down  the  work  to  the  year  } 
1844.    New  Edition.    8vo.  with  upwards  of  1,100  Engravings  on  Wood,  -62.  10s.  cloth. 
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LOUDON'S  HORTTJS  BRITANNICUS; 

Or,  Catalogue  of  all  the  Plants  indigenous  to  or  introduced  into  Britain.  An  entirely  New 
Edition  (1850),  corrected  throughout :  with  a  Supplement,  including  all  the  New  Plants  down 
to  March,  1850  ;  and  a  New  General  Index  to  the  whole  Work.  Edited  by  Mrs.  Loudon  and 
W.  H.  Baxter,  Esq.    8vo.  [Nearly  ready. 

LOUDON'S  H0RTI7S  LIGNOSUS  LONDINENSIS; 

Or,  a  Catalogue  of  all  the  Ligneous  Plants  cultivated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  To 
which  are  added,  their  usual  prices  in  Nurseries.    8vo.  7s.  6d.  cloth. 

LOW. -ON  THE  DOMESTICATED   ANIMALS   0E   GREAT 

BRITAIN ;  comprehending  the  Natural  and  Economical  History  of  the  Species  and  Breeds; 
Illustrations  of  the  Properties  of  External  Form ;  and  Observations  on  the  Principles  and 
Practice  of  Breeding.  By  David  Low,  Esq.  F.R.S.E.  Professor  of  Agriculture  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh.    8vo.  with  Engravings  on  Wood,  25s.  cloth. 

LOW-ELEMENTS  0E  PRACTICAL  AGRICULTURE; 

Comprehending  the  Cultivation  of  Plants,  the  Husbandry  of  the  Domestic  Animals,  and  the 
Economy  of  the  Farm.  By  D.  Low,  Esq.  FR.S.E.  New  Edition,  with  Alterations  and  Addi- 
tions, and  an  entirely  new  set  of  above  200  Woodcuts.    8vo.  21s.  cloth. 

LOW-ON  LANDED  PROPERTY, 

And  the  ECONOMY  of  ESTATES ;  comprehending  the  Relation  of  Landlord  and  Tenant, 
and  the  Principles  and  Forms  of  Leases  ;  Farm-Buildings,  Enclosures,  Drains,  Embank- 
ments, and  other  Rural  Works;  Minerals;  and  Woods.  By  David  Low,  Esq.  F.R.S.E. 
8vo.  with  numerous  Wood  Engravings,  21s.  cloth. 

MACAULAY.-THE  HISTORY   0E  ENGLAND  EROM  THE 

ACCESSION  OF  JAMES  II.  By  Thomas  Babington  Macaulay.  New  Edition. 
Vols.  1.  and  II.  8vo.  32s.  cloth. 

MACAULAY.-CRITICAL  AND  HISTORICAL  ESSAYS  CON- 

TRIBUTED   to    The   EDINBURGH  REVIEW.      By  Thomas  Babington   Macaulay. 

New  Edition,  complete  in  One  Volume  ;  with  Portrait  by  E.  U.  Eddis,  engraved  in  line  by 
W.  Greatbach,  and  Vignette.  Square  crown  8vo.  21s.  cloth ;  30s.  calf  extra  by  Hayday :— Or 
in  3  vols.  8vo.  36s.  cloth. 

MACAULAY.-LAYS  0E  ANCIENT  ROME. 

With  "  Ivry"  and  "The  Armada."  By  Thomas  Babington  Macaulav.  New  Edition. 
16mo.  4s.  6d.  cloth  ;  or  10s.  6d.  bound  in  morocco. 

MR.  MACAULAY'S  LAYS  0E  ANCIENT  ROME. 

With  numerous  Illustrations,  Original  and  from  the  Antique,  drawn  on  Wood  by  George 
Scharf,  Jun.  and  engraved  by  Samuel  Williams.  New  Edition.  Fcp.  4to.  21s.  boards; 
morocco,  42s. 

MACKAY.-THE  SCENERY  AND  POETRY  0E  THE  ENGLISH 

LAKES  ;  a  Summer  Ramble.  By  Charles  Mackay,  Esq.  LL.D.  Author  of  "  The  Thames 
and  its  Tributaries,"  &c.  8vo.  with  beautiful  Wood  Engravings  from  Original  Sketches, 
14s.  cloth. 

MACKINTOSH.-SIR  JAMES  MACKINTOSH'S  MISCELLA- 

NEOUS  WORKS  ;  including  his  Contributions  to  THE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW.  Edited 
by  Robert  James  Mackintosh,  Esq.    3  vols.  Svo.  42s.  cloth. 

M'CULLOCH. -A  DICTIONARY,  PRACTICAL,  THE0RETI- 

CAL,  AND  HISTORICAL,  OF  COMMERCE  AND  COMMERCIAL  NAVIGATION.  Illus- 
trated with  Maps  and  Plans.  By  J.  R.  M'Culloch,  Esq.  New  Edition,  (1850),  corrected, 
enlarged,  and  improved ;  with  a  Supplement.    8vo.  50s.  cloth  ;  or  55s.  half-  bound  in  russia. 

V*  The  Supplement  to  the  last  Edition,  published  in  1849,  may  be  had  separately,  price 
4s.  6d.  sewed. 

M'CULLOCH -A  DICTIONARY,  GEOGRAPHICAL,  STATIS- 

TICAL,  AND  HISTORICAL,  of  the  various  Countries,  Places,  and  Principal  Natural  Objects 
in  the  WORLD.  By  J.  R.  M'Culloch,  Esq.  Illustrated  with  6  Large  Maps.  New  Edition, 
(1850),  corrected,  and  in  part  re-written  ;  with  a  Supplement.     In  Two  thick  Volumes,  8vo. 

***  In  course  of  publication,  in  Twelve  Monthly  Parts,  each  containing  as  much  letter-press 
as  a  large  8vo.  volume.     Price  5s.  each. 
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M'CULLOCH.-AN  ACCOUNT,  DESCRIPTIVE  AND  STATIS- 

TICAL,  of  the  BRITISH  EMPIRE  ;  exhibiting  its  Extent,  Physical  Capacities,  Population, 
Industry,  and  Civil  and  Religious  Institutions.  By  J.  R.  M'Culloch,  Esq.  New  Edition 
corrected,  enlarged,  and  greatly  improved     2  thick  vols.  Svo.  42s.  cloth. 

M'CULLOCH. -A  TREATISE  ON  THE  PRINCIPLES  AND 

PRACTICAL  INFLUENCE  of  TAXATION  and  the  FUNDING  SYSTEM.  By  J.  R. 
M'Culloch,  Esq.    Svo.  10s.  cloth. 

MADAME  DE  MALGUET  : 

A  Tale  of  1820.    3  vols,  post  8vo.  31s.  boards. 

MAITLAND.-THE  APOSTLES'   SCHOOL   OF  PROPHETIC 

INTERPRETATION:  with  its  History  to  the  Present  Time.  By  Charles  Maitland, 
Author  of  "  The  Church  in  the  Catacombs."    8vo.  12s.  cloth. 

MAITLAND.-THE  CHURCH  IN  THE  CATACOMBS : 

A  Description  of  the  Primitive  Church  of  Rome.  Illustrated  by  its  Sepulchral  Remains.  By 
Charles  Maitland.  New  Edition,  corrected.  8vo.  with  numerous  Wood  Engravings, 
14s.  cloth. 

MARCET.-CONYERSATIONS  ON  CHEMISTRY; 

In  which  the  Elements  of  that  Science  are  familiarly  Explained  and  Illustrated  by  Experiments. 
By  Jane  Marcet.    New  Edition,  enlarged  and  improved.    2  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  14s.  cloth. 

MARCET.-CONYERSATIONS  ON  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY; 

In  which  the  Elements  of  that  Science  are  familiarly  explained.  By  Jane  Marcet.  New 
Edition,  enlarged  and  corrected.    Fcp.  8vo.  with  23  Plates,  10s.  6d.  cloth. 

MARCET.-CONYERSATIONS  ON  POLITICAL  ECONOMY; 

la  which  the  Elements  of  that  Science  are  familiarly  explained.  By  Jane  Marcet.  New 
Edition  revised  and  enlarged.    Fcp.  Svo.  7s.  6d.  cloth. 

MARCET.-CONYERSATIONS   ON   VEGETABLE  PHYSIO- 

LOGY;  comprehending  the  Elements  of  Botany,  with  their  application  to  Agriculture. 
By  Jane  Marcet.    New  Edition.    Fcp.  Svo.  with  4  Plates,  9s.  cloth. 

MARCET.-CONYERSATIONS  ON  LAND  AND  WATER. 

By  Jane  Marcet.  New  Edition,  revised  and  corrected.  With  a  coloured  Map,  shewing 
the  comparative  altitude  of  Mountains.    Fcp.  Svo.  5s.  6d.  cloth. 

MARRYAT.-BORNEO  AND  THE  EAST  INDIAN    ARCHI- 

PELAGO.  By  Francis  S.  Marryat,  late  Midshipman  of  H.M.S.  Samarang,  Surveying 
Vessel.  With  many  Drawings  of  Costume  and  Scenery,  from  Original  Sketches  made  on  the 
spot  by  Mr.  Marryat.  Imperial  8vo.  with  numerous  Lithographic  Plates  and  Wood  Engrav- 
ings, 31s.  6d.  cloth. 

MiRRYAT.-MASTERMAN  READY; 

Or,  the  Wreck  of  the  Pacific.  Written  for  Young  People.  By  Captain  F.  Marryat,  C.B. 
Author  of  "  Peter  Simple,"  &c.    3  vols.  fcp.  Svo.  with  Wood  Engravings,  22s.  6d.  cloth. 

MARRYAT.-THE  MISSION; 

Or,  scenes  in  Africa.  Written  for  Young  People.  By  Captain  F.  Marryat,  C.B.  Author  of 
"Masterman  Ready,"  &c.    2  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  12s.  cloth. 

MARRYAT. -THE    PRIYATEER'S-MAN    ONE    HUNDRED 

YEARS  AGO.  By  Captain  F.  Marryat,  C.B.  Author  of  "  Masterman  Ready,"  &c.  2  vols. 
fcp.  8vo.  12s.  cloth. 

MARRYAT.-THE  SETTLERS  IN  CANADA. 

Written  for  Young  People.  By  Captain  F.  Ma  rryat,  C.B.  Author  of  "  Masterman  Ready," 
&c.     New  Edition.    Fcp.  Svo.  with  2  Illustrations,  7s.  6d.  cloth. 
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MATTEUCCL— LECTURES  ON   THE   PHYSICAL   PHtENO- 

MENA  OF  LIVING  BEINGS.  By  Signor  Carlo  Mattkucci.  Professor  in  the  University 
of  Pisa.  Translated  under  the  superintendence  of  J.  Pereira,  M.D.F.R.S.  Vice-President  of 
the  Royal  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society.     12mo.  9s.  cloth. 

MAUNDER -THE  TREASURY  OF  KNOWLEDGE, 

And  LIBRARY  of  REFERENCE.  Comprising;  an  English  Gr.mimar;  'tables  of  English 
Verbal  Distinctions  ;  Proverbs,  Terms,  and  Phrases,  in  Latin,  Spanish,  French,  and  Italian, 
translated;  New  and  Enlarged  English  Dictionary ;  Directions  for  Pronunciation;  New 
Universal  Gazetteer;  Tables  of  Population  and  Statistics;  List  of  Cities,  Boroughs,  and 
Market  Towns  in  the  United  Kingdom  ;  Regulations  of  the  General  PostOrhce;  Listof  Foreign 
Animal,  Vegetable,  and  Mineral  Productions  ;  Compendious  Classical  Dictionary  ;  Scripture 
Proper  Names  accented,  and  Christian  Names  of  Men  and  Women  :  with  Latin  Maxims 
translated;  List  of  Abbreviations  ;  Chronology  and  History;  compendious  Law  Dictionary; 
Abstract  of  Tax  Acts  ;  Interest  and  other  Tables ;  Forms  of  Epistolary  Address ;  Tables  of 
Precedency,  Synopsis  of  the  British  Peerage  ;  and  Tables  of  Number.  Money,  Weights,  and 
Measures  By  Samuel  Ma  under.  18th  Edition,  revised  throughout,  and  greatly  enlarged. 
Fcp.  8vo.  10s.  cloth  ;  bound  in  roan,  12s. 

MAUNDER.-THE  SCIENTIFIC  &  LITERARY  TREASURY; 

A  new  and  popular  Encyclopedia  of  Science  and  the  Belles- Lettres  ;  including  all  Branches  of 
Science,  and  every  Subject  connected  with  Literature  and  Art.  The  whole  written  in  a  familiar 
style,  adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  all  persons  desirous  of  acquiring  information  on  the 
subjects  comprised  in  the  work,  and  also  adapted  for  a  Manual  of  convenient  Reference  to  the 
more  instructed.    By  S.  Maunder.   New  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  10s.  cloth;  bound  in  roan,  12s. 

I  MAUNDER.-THE  TREASURY  0E  NATURAL  HISTORY; 

Or,  a  Popular  Dictionary  of  Animated  Nature  :  in  which  the  Zoological  Characteristics  that 
distinguish  the  different  Classes,  Genera,  and  Species  are  combined  with  a  variety  of  interest- 
ing Information  illustrative  of  the  Habits,  Instincts  and  General  Economy  of  the  Animal 
Kingdom.  To  which  are  added,  a  Syllabus  of  Practical  Taxidermy,  and  a  Glossarial 
Appendix.  Embellished  with  900  accurate  Engravings  on  Wood,  from  Drawings  made 
expressly  for  this  work.  By  Samuel  Maunder.  New  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  10s.  cloth; 
bound  in  roan,  12s. 

MAUNDER.-THE  BIOGRAPHICAL  TREASURY; 

Consisting  of  Memoirs,  Sketches,  and  brief  Notices  of  above  12,000  Eminent  Persons  of  all  Age. 
and  Nations,  from  the  Earliest  Period  of  History ;  forming  a  new  and  complete  Dictionary 
of  Universal  Biography.  By  Samuel  Maunder.  New  Edition,  revised  throughout,  and 
containing  a  copious  Supplement.     Fcp.  8vo.  10s.  cloth  ;  bound  in  roan,  12s. 

MAUNDER -THE  TREASURY  0E  HISTORY; 

Comprising  a  General  Introductory  Outline  of  Universal  History,  Ancient  and  Modern,  and  a 
Series  of  separate  Histories  of  every  principal  Nation  that  exists;  their  Rise,  Progress,  and 
Present  Condition,  the  Moral  and  Social  Character  of  their  respective  inhabitants,  their 
Religion,  Manners,  and  Customs,  &c.  By  Samuel  Maunder.  New  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  10s. 
cloth;  bound  in  roan,  12s. 

MEMOIRS   0E   THE   GEOLOGICAL   SURVEY    OF    GREAT 

BRITAIN,  and  of  the  Museum  of  Economic  Geology  in  London.  Published  by  order  of  the 
Lords  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury.  Royal  8vo.  with  Woodcuts  and  9  large 
Plates  (seven  coloured),  21s.  cloth;   and  Vol.  II.  in  Two  thick  Parts,  with  63  Plates  (three 

coloured),  and  numerous    Woodcuts,  42s.  cloth,    or,  separately,  21s.  each  Part. Also, 

BRITISH  ORGANIC  REMAINS ;  consisting  of  Plates  of  Figures  engraved  on  Steel,  with 
descriptive  Letterpress,  and  forming  a  portion  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Geological  Survey. 
Decades  I.  and  II-  royal  8vo.  2s.  6d.  each ;  or,  royal  4to.  4s.  Gd.  each,  sewed. 

MERIYALE.-A    HISTORY    OF   THE    ROMANS    UNDER 

THE  EMPERORS.  By  the  Rev.  Charles  Merivale,  late  Fellow  and  Tutor  os  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge.    Vols.  I.  and  II.  8vo.  28s. 

"  Mr.  Merivale  has  unquestionably  made  good  his  claims  to  become  the  historian  of  the  Csesars.  Profound 
erudition,  philosophical  depth  of  view,  originality  of  thought,  and  a  mind  well  poised,  capable  of  appreciating,  with 
impartiality  of  judgment,  the  conflicting  opinions  and  motives  of  the  actions  in  the  great  drama  on  which  "lie  has 
employed  liis  pen,  are  the  qualifications  which  he  brings  to  the  performance  of  his  task."  John  Bull. 

MILNER.-THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  CHRIST. 

By  the  Rev.  Joseph  Milner,  A.M.  With  Additions  and  Corrections  by  the  Late  Rev. 
Isaac  Milner,  D.D.  F.R.S.  A  New  Edition,  revised  and  corrected  throughout,  bv  the 
Rev.  T.  Grantham,  B.D.  Rector  of  Bramber,  and  Chaplain  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Kildare. 
4  vols.  8vo.  £1. 12s.  cloth. 
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MITCHELL-JOURNAL  OP  AN  EXPEDITION  INTO  THE 

Interior  of  Tropical  Australia,  in  Search  of  a  Route  from  Sydney  to  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria. 
By  Lieut-Colonel  Sir  T.  L.  Mitchell,  Knt.  D.C.L.  Surveyor-General  of  New  South 
Wales,  and  late  elective  Member  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  that  Colony.  8vo.  with  Maps, 
Views,  and  Engravings  of  Objects  of  Natural  History,  21s.  cloth. 

JAMES  MONTGOMERY'S  POETICAL  WORKS. 

With  some  additional  Poems,  and  the  Author's  Autobiographical  Prefaces.  A  New  Edition, 
Complete  in  One  Volume,  uniform  with  Southey's  "The  Doctor,  &c."  and  "Commonplace 
Book:"  with  Portrait  and  Vignette.  Square  crown  8vo.  10s.  6d.  cloth  ;  morocco,  21s.  Or, 
in  4  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Portrait,  and  Seven  other  Plates,  20s.  cloth;  morocco,  36s. 

MONTGOMERY-GOD  AND  MAN. 

By  the  Rev.  R.  Montgomery,  M.A.  Oxon.  Author  of  "  The  Gospel  in  Advance  of  the  Age," 
"  The  Christian  Life,"  &c.      8vo.  12s.  cloth. 

MOORE -HEALTH,  DISEASE,  AND  REMEDY, 

Familiarly  and  practically  considered  in  a  few  of  their  relations  to  the  Blood.  By  George 
Moore,  M.D.  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  &c. ;  Author  of  "  The  Power  of  the 
Soul  over  the  Body,"  &c.    Post  Svo.  7s.  6d.  cloth. 

MOORE -MAN  AND  HIS  MOTIVES. 

By  George  Moore,  M.D.  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  London,  &c.  New 
Edition.     Post  8vo.  8s.  cloth. 

MOORE -THE  POWER  OF  THE  SOUL  OVER  THE  BODY, 

Considered  in  relation  to  Health  and  Morals.  By  George  Moore,  M.D.  Member  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians,  London  &c.    New  Edition.    Post  8vo.  7s.  6d.  cloth. 

MOORE -THE  USE  OF  THE  BODY  IN  RELATION  TO  THE 

MIND.  By  George  Moore,  M.D.  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  London, 
&c.    New  Edition.    Post  8vo.  9s.  cloth. 

THOMAS  MOORE'S  POETICAL  WORKS; 

Containing  the  Author's  recent  Introduction  and  Notes.  Complete  in  one  volume,  uniform 
with  Lord  Byron's  and  Southey's  Poems.  With  a  New  Portrait,  by  George  Richmond,  and 
a  View  of  the  Residence  of  the  Poet.  8vo.  21s.  cloth ;  42s.  bound  in  morocco.— Or,  in  10  vols, 
fcp.  8vo.  with  Portrait,  and  19  Plates,  <s6J2.  10s.  cloth;  bound  in  morocco.,  <£4.  10s. 

MOORE-SONGS,  BALLADS,  AND  SACRED  SONGS. 

By  Thomas  Moore,  Author  of  "  Lalla  Rookh,"  "Irish  Melodies,"  &c.  First  collected 
Edition,  uniform  with  the  smaller  Edition  of  Mr.  Macaulay's  "Lays  of  Ancient  Rome;"  with 
Vignette  Title,  by  R.  Doyle.     16mo.  5s.  cloth;  12s.  6d.  smooth  morocco,  by  Hayday. 

MOORE'S   IRISH   MELODIES. 

New  Edition,  uniform  with  the  smaller  Edition  of  Mr.  Macaulay's  "  Lays  of  Ancient 
Rome."  With  the  Autobiographical  Preface  from  the  Collective  Edition  of  Mr.  Moore's 
Poetical  Works,  and  a  Vignette  Title  by  D.  Maclise,  R.A.  16mo.  5s.  cloth  ;  12s.  6d.  smooth 
morocco,  by  Hayday.— Or,  in  fcp.  8vo.  10s.  cloth  ;  bound  in  morocco,  13s.  6d. 

MOORE'S  IRISH  MELODIES. 

Illustrated  by  D.  Maclise,  R.A.  Imperial  8vo.  with  161  Steel  Plates,  ^3.  3s.  boards;  or 
dii.  14s.  6d.  bound  in  morocco,  by  Hayday.  Proof  Impressions  (only  200  copies  printed,  of 
which  a  very  few  now  remain),  o6J6.  6s.  boards. 

MOORE'S  LALLA  ROOKH:   AN  ORIENTAL  ROMANCE. 

New  Edition,  uniform  with  the  smaller  Edition  of  Mr.  Macaulay's  "Lays  of  Ancient  Rome." 
With  the  Autobiographical  Preface  from  the  Collective  Edition  of  Mr.  Moore's  Poetical 
Works,  and  a  Vignette  Title  by  D.  Maclise,  R.A.  16mo.  5s.  cloth  ;  12s.  6d.  smooth  morocco, 
by  Hayday.— Or,  in  fcp.  8vo.  with  Four  Engravings,  from  Paintings  by  Westall,  10s.  6d.  cloth ; 
bound  in  morocco,  14s. 

MOORE'S  LALLA  ItOOKH  :  AN  ORIENTAL  ROMANCE. 

With  13  Plates  from  Designs  by  Corbould,  Meadows,  and  Stephanoff,  engraved  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Charles  Heath.  8vo.  21s.  cloth;  morocco,  35s;  or,  with  India  Proof 
Plates,  42s.  cloth. 

MORELL.-THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  RELIGION. 

By  J.  D.  Morell,  M.A.  Author  of  an  Historical  and  Critical  "  View  of  the  Speculative  Philo- 
sophy of  Europe  in  the  Nineteenth  Century."    8vo.  12s.  cloth. 
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MOSELEY -THE  MECHANICAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  ENGI- 

NEERING  AND  ARCHITECTURE.  By  the  Rev.  H.  Moseley,  M.A.  F.R.S.,  Professor  of 
Natural  Philosophy  and  Astronomy  in  King's  College,  London  ;  and  Author  of  "Illustrations 
of  Practical  Mechanics,"  &c.    8vo.  with  Woodcuts  and  Diagrams,  24s.  cloth. 

MOSELEY— ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  PRACTICAL  MECHANICS. 

By  the  Rev.  H.  Moseley,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophv  and  Astronomy  in  King's 
College,  London ;  being  the  First  Volume  of  the  Illustrations  of  Science  by  the  Professors  of 
King's  College.    New  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  with  numerous  Woodcuts,  8s.  cloth. 

MOSHEBPS  ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY, 

Ancient  and  Modern.  Translated,  with  copious  Notes,  by  James  Murdoch,  D.D.  New 
Edition,  revised,  and  continued  to  the  present  time,  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Soames,  M.A. 
4  vols.  8vo.  48s.  cloth. 

MURE.-A  CRITICAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  LANGUAGE  AND 

LITERATURE  OF  ANCIENT  GREECE.  By  William  Mure,  M.P.,  of  Caldwell.  3  vols. 
8vo.  36s.  cloth. 

"  The  history  of  the  language  and  literature  of  Greek  has  so  constantly  been  confined  to  the  schools  of  the  learned 
that  notwithstanding  the  numerous  and  excellent  works  extant  upon  this  subject,  a  work  which  treats  of  it  in  a  more 
popular  form,  suitable  to  the  general  reader  as  we  1  as  the  scholar,  has  hitherto  been  a  desideratum  in  our  literature. 
The  want  is  admirably  supplied  by  the  volumes  of  Mr.  Mure,  which,  within  the  limits  which  the  author  has  proposed 
to  himself,  contain  a  full  and  most  interesting  account  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  literature  of  ancient  Greece. . . . 
Unable  for  want  of  space  to  follow  the  author  into  the  details  of  his  interesting  performance,  we  must  content  ourselves 
with  this  general  sketch  of  a  work  which,  in  point  of  copiousness  and  accuracy  of  information,  has  few  to  surpass  it, 
while  its  freedom  from  all  unnecessary  display  of  learning,  and  its  practical  and  common  sense  method  of  handling 
the  subject,  render  it  eminently  fit  to  "introduce  to  an  acquaintance  with  the  beauties  of  Greek  literature  those  who 
without  possessing  the  advantage  of  scholp.rship,  are  yet  able  to  sympathise  with  the  interest  attaching  to  the  literary 
development  of  the  most  accomplished  antiquity."  John  Bull. 

MURRAY -ENCYCLOPEDIA  OE  GEOGRAPHY ; 

Comprising  a  complete  Description  of  the  Earth:  exhibiting  its  Relation  to  the  Heavenly 
Bodies,  its  Physical  Structure,  the  Natural  History  of  each  Country,  and  the  Industry,  Com- 
merce, Political  Institutions,  and  Civil  and  Social  State  of  all  Nations.  By  Hugh  Murray, 
F.R.S.E. :  assisted  by  other  Writers  of  eminence.  New  Edition.  8vo.  with  82  Maps,  and  up- 
wards of  1,000  other  Woodcuts,  £Z,  cloth. 

NEALE.-THE  CLOSING  SCENE  ; 

Or,  Christianity  and  Infidelity  contrasted  in  the  Last  Hours  of  Remarkable  Persons.    By  the 
Rev.  Erskine  Neale,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Kirton,  Suffolk  ;  Author  of  "  The  Bishop's  Daughter," 
"  Self-Sacrifice,"  "The  Life-Book  of  a  Labourer,"  &c.  New  Edition.  2  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  13s.  cloth. 
***  Separately— Vol.  I.  (First  Series),  6s. ;  Vol.  II.  (Second  Series),  7s. 

NECKER  DE  SAUSSURE.-PROGRESSIVE  EDUCATION ; 

Or,  Considerations  on  the  Course  of  Life.    Translated  and  abridged  from  the  French  of 
Madame  Necker  De  Saussure,  by  Miss  Holland.    3  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  19s.  6d.  cloth. 
V  Separately- Vols.  I.  and  II.  12s. ;  Vol.  III.  7s..6d. 

NEWMiN.-DISCOURSES   ADDRESSED  TO  MIXED  CON- 

GREGATIONS.  By  John  Henry  Newman,  Priest  of  the  Oratory  of  St.  Philip  Neri. 
2d  Edition.    8vo.  12s.  cloth. 

0SB0RNE.-0CEANUS; 

Or,  a  Peaceful  Progress  o'er  the  Unpathed  Sea.  By  Mrs.  D.  Osborne.  With  Five  Illustra- 
tions engraved  on  Wood,  from  Designs  by  A.  Cooper,  R.A.    Square,  7s.  6d.  cloth. 

***  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  has  been  graciously  pleased  to  accept  and  acknowledge  a  copy 
of  this  work  for  the  use  of  the  Royal  Children. 

OWEN     JONES.  -  FLOWERS     AND     THEIR     KINDRED 

THOUGHTS  :  A  Series  of  Stanzas.  By  Mary  Anne  Bacon,  Authoress  of  "  Fruits  from  the 
Garden  and  the  Field."  With  beautiful  Illustrations  of  Flowers,  designed  and  printed  in 
Colours  by  Owen  Jones.  Uniform  with  "  Fruits  from  the  Garden  and  the  Field."  Imperial 
8vo.  31s.  6d.  elegantly  bound. 

OWEN  JONES-FRUITS  EROM  THE  GARDEN  AND  THE 

FIELD.  A  Series  of  Stanzas.  By  Mary  Anne  Bacon,  Authoress  of  "Flowers  and  their 
kindred  Thoughts."  With  beautiful  Illustrations  of  Fruit,  designed  and  printed  in  Colours 
by  Owen  Jones.  Uniform  with  "  Flowers  and  their  kindred  Thoughts."  Imp.  8vo.  31s.  6d. 
elegantly  bound. 

OWEN    JONES'S    ILLUMINATED   EDITION    OE    GRAY'S 

ELEGY.  Gray's  Elegy,  written  in  a  Country  Churchyard.  Illuminated,  in  the 
Missal  Style,  by  Owen  Jones,  Architect.    Imperial  8vo.  31s.  6d.  elegantly  bound. 
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OWEN  JONES'S  ILLUMINATED  EDITION  OF  THE  SERMON 

ON  THE  MOUNT.  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  Printed  in  Gold  and  Colours,  in  the 
Missal  Style;  with  Ornamental  Borders  by  Owen  Jones,  Architect,  and  an  Illuminated 
Frontispiece  by  W.  Boxall,  Esq.  New  Edition.  Square  fcp.  8vo.  in  rich  silk  covers,  21s.  ; 
or  bound  in  morocco,  by  Hayday,  25s. 

OWEN  JONES'S  ILLUMINATED  EDITION  OE  THE  MAR- 

RIAGE  SERVICE.  The  Form  of  Solemnisation-  of  Matrimony.  From  "The  Book 
of  Common  Prayer."  Illuminated,  in  the  Missal  Style,  by  Owen  Jones.  Square  18mo.  21s. 
elegantly  bound  in  white  calf. 

OWEN     JONES'S     ILLUMINATED     EDITION     OE     THE 

PREACHER.  The  Words  of  the  Preacher,  Son  of  David,  King  of  Jerusalem.  From  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  Being  the  Twelve  Chapters  of  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes,  elegantly  Illuminated,  in 
the  Missal  Style,  by  Owen  Jones-  Imperial  8vo.  in  very  massive  caiwed  covers,  42s.;  or, 
handsomely  bound  in  calf,  31s.  6d. 

OWEN  JONES'S  ILLUMINATED  EDITION  OE  SOLOMON'S 

SONG.  The  Song  of  Songs,  which  is  Solomon's.  From  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Being 
the  Six  Chapters  of  the  Book  of  the  Song  of  Solomon,  richly  Illuminated,  in  the  Missal  Style, 
by  Owen  Jones,    Elegantly  bound  in  relievo  leather.    Imperial  l6mo.  21s. 

OWEN  JONES'S  TRANSLATION  OE  D'AGINCOURT'S  HIS- 

TORY  OF  ART.  The  History  of  Art,  by  its  Monuments,  from  its  Decline  fn  the 
Fourth  Century  to  its  Restoration  in  the  Sixteenth.  Translated  from  the  French  of  Seroux 
D'Agincourt,  by  Owen  Jones,  Architect.  In  3,335  Subjects,  engraved  on  328  Plates. 
Vol.  I.  Architecture,  73  Plates  ;  Vol.  II.  Sculpture,,  51  Plates;  Vol.  III.  Painting,  204  Plates. 
3  vols,  royal  folio,  £5.  5s.  sewed. 

OWEN.  -  LECTURES  ON  THE  COMPARATIVE  ANATOMY 

I  and  PHYSIOLOGY  of  the  INVERTEBRATE  ANIMALS,  delivered  at  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons  in  1843.  By  Richard  Owen,  F.R.S.  Hunterian  Professor  to  the  College.  8vo. 
with  nearly  140  Wood  Engravings,  14s.  cloth. 

OWEN -LECTURES   ON   THE  COMPARATIVE   ANATOMY 

and  PHYSIOLOGY  of  the  VERTEBRATE  ANIMALS,  delivered  at  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  in  1844  and  1846.  By  Richard  Owen,  F.R.S.  Hunterian  Professor  to  the  College. 
In  2  vols.    Vol.  I.  8vo.  with  numerous  Woodcuts,  14s.  cloth. 

P  ALLY'S  EVIDENCES  OE  CHRISTIANITY : 

And  Horse  Paulina?.  A  New  Edition,  with  Notes,  an  Analysis,  and  a  Selection  of  Papers  from 
the  Seriate-House  and  College  Examination  Papers.  Designed  for  the  Use  of  Students  in  the 
University.    By  Robert  Potts,  M.A.  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.    8vo.  10s.  6d.  cloth. 

The  theological  student  will  find  this  an  invaluable  volume.  In  addition  to  the  text  there  are  copious  notes, 
indicative  of  laborious  and  useful  research  ;  an  analysis  of  great  ability  and  correctness  ;  and  a  selection  from  the 
Senate  House  and  College  Examination  Papers,  by -which  great  help  is  given  as  to  what  to  study  and  how  to  study  it. 
There  is  really  nothing  wanting  to  make  this  bpok  perfect."  Church  and  State  Gazette. 

PARKES.-DOMESTIC  DUTIES ; 

Or,  Instructions  to  Young:  Married  Ladies  on  the  Management  of  their  Households,  and  the 
Regulation  of  their  Conduct  in  the  various  Relations  and  Duties  of  Married  Life.  By  Mrs. 
W.  Parkes.    New  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  9s.  cloth. 

PASCAL'S  PROVINCIAL  LETTERS : 

With  an  "  Essay  on  Pascal,  considered  as  a  Writer  and  Moralist,"  by  M.  Villemain,  Peer 
of  France,  late  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  &c.  Newly  translated"  from  the  French,  with 
Memoir,  Notes,  and  Appendix,  by  G.  Pearce,  Esq.    Post  8vo.  with  Portrait,  8s.  6d.  cloth. 

PASCAL'S  MISCELLANEOUS  WRITINGS : 

Consisting  of  Correspondence  with  Relatives  and  Friends;  Letter  on  the  Death  of  his  Father, 
in  a  complete  state,  from  original  sources ;  Philosophical  Treatises ;  Discourse  on  the  "  Passion 
of  Love"  (lately  discovered) ;  Essay  on  the  Art  of  Persuasion,  and  Notes  on  Eloquence  and 
Style;  Conversations— On  the  Condition  of  the  Great,  &c. ;  detached  Thoughts  and  Notes, 
&c. :  the  greater  part  never  before  published  in  this  Country,  and  large  portions  from 
Original  MSS.  Arranged  and  translated  from  the  French  Edition  of  M.  P.  Faugere,  with 
Introduction,  Editorial  Notices,  Notes,  &c.    By  G.  Pearce,  Esq.    Post  8vo.  8s.  6d.  cloth. 
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PASCAL'S  THOUGHTS  ON  RELIGION, 

And  EVIDENCES  of  CHRISTIANITY.  Newly  Translated  and  arranged,  with  large  Addi- 
tions, from  Original  Manuscripts,  from  the  French  Edition  of  Mons.  P.  Faugiere:  with  Intro- 
duction, Notes,  &c.  By  G.  Pearce,  Esq.  Forming  the  Third  and  concluding  Volume  of 
Mr.  Pearce's  Translation  of  Pascal's  Works.    Post  8vo.  8s.  Gd.  cloth. 

PEREIRA.-A  TREATISE  ON  FOOD  AND  DIET : 

With  Observations  on  the  Uietetical  Regimen  suited  for  Disordered  States  of  the  Digestive 
Organs ;  and  an  Account  of  the  Dietaries  of  some  of  the  principal  Metropolitan  and  other 
Establishments  for  Paupers,  Lunatics,  Criminals,  Children,  the  Sick,  &c.  By  Jon.  Peueira, 
M.D.  F.R.S.  &  L.S.  Author  of  "  Elements  of  Materia  Medica."    8vo.  16s.  cloth. 

PESCHEL.-ELEMENTS  OF  PHYSICS. 

By  C.  F.  Peschel,  Principal  of  the  Royal  Military  College,  Dresden.  Translated  from  the 
German,  with  Notes,  by  E.  West.    3  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Diagrams  and  Woodcuts,  2ls.  cloth. 

f  Part  1.  The  Phvsics  of  Ponderable  Bodies.    Fcp.  8vo.  7s.  6d.  cloth. 
Separately  -i  part  2.  Imponderable  Bodies  (Lijjht,  Heat,  Magnetism,  Electricity,  and  Electro- 
v  Dynamics).    2  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  13s.  6(1.  cloth. 

PHILLIPS.-AN  ELEMENTARY  INTRODUCTION  TO  MINE- 

RALOGY  ;  comprising  a  Notice  of  the  Characters,  Properties,  and  Chemical  Constitution  of 
Minerals:  with  Accounts  of  the  Places  and  Circumstances  in  which  they  are  found.  By 
William  Phillips,  F.L.S.M.G.S.  &c.  A  New  Edition,  corrected,  enlarged,  and  improved, 
by  H.  G.  Brooke,  F.R.S.  ;  and  W.  H.  Miller,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Mineralogy  in 
the  University  of  Cambridge.    8vo.  with  numerous  Wood  Engravings.  [In  the  press. 

PHILLIPS-FIGURES     AND     DESCRIPTIONS    OF     THE 

PALAEOZOIC  FOSSILS  of  CORNWALL,  DEVON,  and  WEST  SOMERSET;  observed  in 
the  course  of  the  Ordnance  Geological  Survey  of  that  District.  By  John  Phillips,  F.R.S. 
F.G.S.  &c.  Published  by  Order  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  H.M.  Treasury.  8vo.  with 
60  Plates,  comprising  very  numerous  figures,  9s.  cloth. 

PLUNKETT.-TIIE  PAST  AND  FUTURE  OF  THE  BRITISH 

NAVY.  By  Captain  the  Hon.  E.  Plunkett,  R.N.  Second  Edition,  corrected  and  enlarged  ; 
with  Notes,  and  new  Information  communicated  by  several  Officers  of  Distinction.  Post  Svo. 
8s.  6d.  cloth. 

P0RTL0CK- REPORT  ON  THE  GEOLOGY  OF  THE  COUNTY 

of  LONDONDERRY,  and  of  Parts  of  Tyrone  and  Fermanagh,  examined  and  described  under 
the  Authority  of  the  Master-General  and  Board  of  Ordnance.  By  J.  E.  Portlock,  F.R.S. 
&c.    Svo.  with  48  Plates,  24s.  cloth. 

POWER-SKETCHES  IN  NEW  ZEALAND, 

with  Pen  and  Pencil.  By  W.  Tyrone  Power,  D.A.C-G.  From  a  Journal  kept  in  that 
Country,  from  July  1846  to  June  1848.  With  8  Plates  and  2  Woodcuts,  from  Drawings  made 
on  the  spot.     Post  8vo.  12s.  cloth. 

PYCROFT.-TIIE  COLLEGIAN'S  GUIDE; 

Or,  Recollections  of  College  Days:  setting  forth  the  Advantages  and  Temptations  of  an 
Universitv  Education.  By  the  Rev.  James  Pycroft,  B.A.,  Author  of  '*A  Course  of  English 
Reading,"  &c.    Post  Svo.  10s.  6d.  cloth. 

PYCROFT.-A  COURSE  OF  ENGLISH  READING, 

Adapted  to  every  Taste  and  Capacity:  with  Literary  Anecdotes.  By  the  Rev.  James 
Pycroft,  B.A.  Author  of  "The  Collegian's  Guide,  &c."    New  Edition. .  Fcp.  Svo.  5s.  cloth. 

RANKE'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  REFORMATION. 

Translated  by  Sarah  Austin,  Translator  of  Ranke's  "  History  of  the  Popes."  Vols.  Land  II. 
Svo.  30s.,  Vol.  III.  18s.,  cloth. 

READER— TIME  TABLES,  consisting  of  365  Tables, 

Shewing,  WITHOUT  calculation,  the  Number  of  Days  from  every  Day  in  the  Year  to  any 
other  Day,  for  any  period  not  exceeding  305  Days.  Compiled  to  facilitate  the  Operation  of 
Discounting  Jiills,  and  the  Calculation  of  Interest  on  Banking  and  Current  Accounts,  &c. 
By  Thomas  Reader.    Post  Svo.  14s.  cloth  ;  or  17s.  calf  lettered. 
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DR.  REECE'S  MEDICAL  GUIDE  ; 

For  the  Use  of  the  Clergy,  Heads  of  Families,  Schools,  and  Junior  Medical  Practitioners ; 
comprising  a  complete  Modern  Dispensatory,  and  a  Practical  Treatise  on  the  distinguishing 
Symptoms,  Causes,  Prevention,  Cure,  and  Palliation  of  the  Diseases  incident  to  the  Human 
Frame.  With  the  latest  Discoveries  in  the  different  departments  of  the  Healing  Art,  Materia 
Medica,  &c.  Seventeenth  Edition  (1850),  with  considerable  Additions ;  revised  and  corrected 
by  the  Author's  Son,  Dr.  Henry  Reece,  M.R.CS.  &c.    8vo.  12s.  cloth. 

RICfL-THE  ILLUSTRATED  COMPANION  TO  THE  LATIN 

DICTIONARY  AND  GREEK  LEXICON  :  forming  a  Glossary  of  all  the  Words  representing 
Visible  Objects  connected  with  the  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Every-day  Life  of  the  Ancients. 
With  Representations  of  nearly  Two  Thousand  Objects  from  the  Antique.  By  Anthony 
Rich,  Jun.  B.A.  late  of  Caius  College,  Cambridge  Post  8vo.  with  about  2,000  Woodcuts, 
21s.  cloth. 

RICHTER.-LEVANA ;  OR,  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  EDUCATION. 

Translated  from  the  German  of  Jean  Paul  Fr.  Richter.    Post  8vo.  10s.  6d.  cloth. 

RIDDLE.-A  COPIOUS  AND  CRITICAL   LATIN-ENGLISH 

LEXICON,  founded  on  the  German-Latin  Dictionaries  of  Dr.  William  Freund.  By  the  Rev. 
J.  E.  Riddle,  M.A.  Author  of  "  A  Complete  Latin-English  and  English-Latin  Dictionary," 
"Ecclesiastical  Chronology,"  &c.  Post  4to.  Uniform  with  "Yonge's  English  Greek 
Lexicon,"  j6j2.  10s.  cloth. 

RIDDLE.-A  COMPLETE  LATIN-ENGLISH  AND  ENGLISH- 

LATIN  DICTIONARY,  for  the  use  of  Colleges  and  Schools.  By  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Riddle,  M.A. 
New  Edition.    8vo.  31s.  6d.  cloth. 

SeDaratelv  \  T^e  Englisn-Latin  Dictionary,  10s.  6d.  cloth. 
t  The  Latin-English  Dictionary,  21  s.  cloth. 

RIDDLE.-A  DIAMOND   LATIN-ENGLISH  DICTIONARY. 

For  the  Waistcoat-pocket.  A  Guide  to  the  Meaning,  Quality,  and  right  Accentuation  of  Latin 
Classical  Words.    By  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Riddle,  M.A.    New  Edition.    Royal  32mo.  4s.  bound. 

RIYERS.-THE  ROSE  AMATEUR'S  GUIDE ; 

Containing  ample  Descriptions  of  all  the  fine  leading  varieties  of  Roses,  regularly  classed  in 
their  respective  Families ;  their  History  and  mode  of  Culture.  By  T.  Rivers,  Jun.  New 
Edition,  corrected  and  improved.    Fcp.  8vo.  6s.  cloth. 

R0BINS0N.-THE  WHOLE  ART  OF  CURING,  PICKLING, 

AND  SMOKING  MEAT  AND  FISH,  both  in  the  British  and  Foreign  Modes.  With  many 
useful  Miscellaneous  Receipts,  and  full  Directions  for  the  Construction  of  an  economical 
Drying  Chimney  and  Apparatus,  on  an  entirely  New  Plan.  By  James  Robinson,  Eighteen 
Years  a  Practical  Curer.    Fcp.  8vo.  4s.  6d.  cloth. 

R0BINS0N.-THE    WHOLE   ART   OF   MAKING  BRITISH 

WINES,  CORDIALS,  and  LIQUEURS,  in  the  greatest  Perfection  ;  as  also  Strong  and 
Cordial  Waters.  To  which  is  added,  a  Collection  of  Valuable  Recipes  for  Brewing  Fine  and 
Strong  Ales,  and  Miscellaneous  Articles  connected  with  the  Practice.  By  James  Robinson. 
Fcp,  8vo.  6s.  cloth. 


ROGERS-ESSAYS    SELECTED    FROM    CONTRIBUTIONS 

To  the  EDINBURGH  REVIEW.    By  Henry  Rogers.    2  vols.  8vo.  24s.  cloth. 


CONTENTS 


Vol.  I. 
ESSAYS,  BIOGRAPHICAL  and  CRITICAL. 

1.  Life  and  Writings  of  Thomas  Fuller. 

2.  Andrew  Marvell. 

3.  Luther's  Correspondence  and  Character. 

4.  Life  and  Genius  of  Leibnitz. 

5.  Genius  and  Writings  of  Pascal. 

6.  Literary   Genius    of  Plato  —  Character   of 

Socrates. 
1.  Structure  of  the  English  Language. 
Sacred  Eloquence— the  British  Pulpit. 


9.  The  Vanity  and  Glory  of  Literature. 


Vol.  II. 
ESSAYS,  THEOLOGICAL  and  POLITICAL. 

1 .  Right  of  Private  Judgment. 

2.  Puseyism ;     or,    the     Oxford     Tractarian 

School. 

3.  Recent  Development  of  Puseyism. 

5.  Reason  and  Faith— their  Claims  and  Con- 
flicts. 

5.  Revolution  and  Reform. 

6.  Treatment  of  Criminals. 

7.  Prevention  of  Crime. 
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ROGERS.-THE  VEGETABLE  CULTIVATOR; 

Containing  a  plain  and  accurate  Description  of  all  the  different  Species  of  Culinary  Vegetables, 
with  the  most  approved  Method  of  Cultivating  them  by  Natural  and  Artificial  Means  and 
the  best  Modes  of  Cooking  them.  Together  with  a  Description  of  the  Physical  Herbs  in  general' 
Use.     By  J.  Rogers,  Author  of  "  The  Fruit  Cultivator."    New  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  7s.  cloth. 

RONALDS.-THE  FLY-FISHER'S  ENTOMOLOGY. 

Illustrated  by  coloured  Representations  of  the  Natural  and  Artificial  Insect;  and  accom- 
panied by  a  few  Observations  and  Instructions  relative  to  Trout-and -Grayling  Fishing:.  By 
Alfred  Ronalds.    4th  Edition,  corrected ;  with  Twenty  Copperplates.    8vo.  14s.  cloth. 

ROWTON.-THE  DEBATER ; 

Being  a  Series  of  complete  Debates,  Outlines  of  Debates,  and  Questions  for  Discussion  ;  with 
ample  References  to  the  best  Sources  of  Information  on  each  particular  Topic.  By  Frederic 
Rowton,  Author  of  "The  Female  Poets  of  Great  Britain."    Fcp.  8vo.  6s.  cloth. 

SANDFORD.-PAROCHIALIA, 

Or,  Church,  School,  and  Parish.  By  John  Sandford,  B.D.  Vicar  of  Dunchurch,  Chaplain 
to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Worcester,  and  Rural  Dean.    8vo.  with  Woodcuts,  16s.  cloth. 

SCHLEIDEN.-PRINCIPLES  OE  SCIENTIFIC  BOTANY ; 

Or,  Botany  as  an  Inductive  Science.  By  Dr.  M.  J.  Schleiden,  Extraordinary  Professor  of 
Botany  in  the  University  of  Jena.  Translated  by  Edwin  Lankester,  M.D.  F.R.S.  F.L.S. 
Lecturer  on  Botany  at  the  St.  George's  School  of  Medicine,  London.  Svo.  with  Plates  and 
Woodcuts,  21s.  cloth. 

SCOFFERN.— THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  SUGAR, 

In  the  Colonies  and  at  Home,  chemically  considered.  By  John  Scoffern,  M.B.  Lond.  late 
Professor  of  Chemistry  at  the  Aldersgate  College  of  Medicine.  8vo.  with  Illustrations  (one 
coloured)  10s.  6d.  cloth. 

SEAWARD.- SIR  EDWARD  SEAWARD' S  NARRATIVE  OF 

HIS  SHIPWRECK,  and  consequent  Discovery  of  certain  Islands  in  the  Caribbean  Sea:  with 
a  detail  of  many  extraordinary  and  highly  interesting  Events  in  his  Life,  from  1733  to  1749,  as 
written  in  his  own  Diary.  Edited  by  Miss  Jane  Porter.  3d  Edition,  with  a  New  Nautical 
and  Geographical  Introduction.    2  vols,  post  8vo.  21s.  cloth. 

SEWELL.-AMY  HERBERT. 

By  a  Lady.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  William  Sewell,  B.D.  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Exeter 
College,  Oxford.    New  Edition.    2  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  9s.  cloth. 

SEWELL.-THE  EARL'S  DAUGHTER. 

By  the  Authoress  of  "  Amy  Herbert,"  "Gertrude,"  " Laneton  Parsonage,"  " Margaret  Per- 
cival,"  and  "The  Child's  History  of  Rome."  Edited  by  the  Rev.  William  Sewell,  D.B. 
Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford.    2  vols.  fcp.  Svo.  9s.  cloth. 

SEWELL.-GERTRUDE. 

A  Tale.  By  the  Authoress  of  "  Amy  Herbei't."  Edited  by  the  Rev.  William  Sewell,  B.D. 
Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford.    New  Edition.    2  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  9s.  cloth. 

SEWELL. -LANETON  PARSONAGE : 

A  Tale  for  Children,  on  the  Practical  Use  of  a  portion  of  the  Church  Catechism.  By  the 
Authoress  of  "Amy  Herbert."  Edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  Sewell,  B.D.  Fellow  and  Tutor  of 
Exeter  College,  Oxford.    New  Edition.    3  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  16s.  cioth. 

SEWELL. -MARGARET  PERCIVAL. 

By  the  Authoress  of  "Amy  Herbert."  Edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  Sewell,  B.D.  Fellow  and  Tutor 
of  Exeter  College,  Oxford.    New  Edition.    2  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  12s.  cloth. 
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SHAKSPEARE,  BY  BOWDLER. 

THE  FAMILY  SHAKSPEARE;  in  which  nothing1  is  added  to  the  Original  Text ;  but  those 
words  and  expressions  are  omitted  which  cannot  with  propriety  be  readaloud.  ByT.  Bowdler, 
Esq.  F.R.S.  New  Edition.  8vo.  with  36  Engravings  on  Wood,  from  designs  by  Smirke,  Howard, 
and  other  Artists,  21s.  cloth;  or,  in  8  vols.  8vo.  without  Illustrations,  .s?4.  14s.  6d.  boards. 

SHORT  WHIST : 

Its  Rise,  Progress,  and  Laws ;  with  Observations  to  make  any  one  a  Whist  Player ;  containing 
also  the  Laws  of  Piquet,  Cassino,  Ecart£,  Cribbage,  Backgammon.  By  Major  A  *  *  *  *  *. 
New  Edition.    To  which  are  added,  Precepts  for  Tyros.    By  Mrs.  B*  *  **.   Fcp.  8vo.  3s  cloth. 

SINCLAIR-SIR  EDWARD  GRAHAM. 

By  Catherine  Sinclair,  Author  of  "Modern  Accomplishments,"  &c.  3  vols,  post  8vo. 
31s.  6d.  boards. 

SINCLAIR.-THE  BUSINESS  OF  LIFE. 

By  Catherine  Sinclair,  Author  of  "The  Journey  of  Life,"  "Modern  Society,"  "Jane 
Bouverie,"  &c.    2  vols.  fcapSvo.  10s.  cloth. 

SINCLAIR.-THE  JOURNEY  OF  LIFE. 

By  Catherine  Sinclair,  Author  of  "  The  Business  of  Life,"  "  Modern  Society,"  "  Jane 
Bouverie,"  &c.    New  Edition,  corrected  and  enlarged.    Fcp.  8vo.  5s.  cloth. 

SIR  ROGER  DE  COYERLEY. 

By  the  Spectator.  With  Notes  and  Illustrations,  by  W.  Henry  Wills;  and  numerous 
Designs  by  Frederick  Tayler,  Member  of  the  Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours,  en- 
graved on  Wood  by  John  Thompson.    Crown  8vo.  [Nearly  ready. 

THE  SKETCHES : 

Three  Tales.  By  the  Authors  of  "Amy  Herbert,"  "The  Old  Man's  Home,"  and  "Hawk- 
stone."    New  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  with  6  Plates,  8s.  cloth. 

•  SMITH.-THE  WORKS  OF  THE  REY.  SYDNEY  SMITH : 

Including  his  Contributions  to  The  Edinburgh  Review.  New  Edition,  complete  in  One 
Volume ;  with  Portrait  by  E.  U.  Eddis,  engraved  in  line  by  Wr.  Greatbach,  and  View  of 
Combe  Florey  Rectory,  Somerset.  Square  crown  8vo.  21s.  cloth  ;  30s.  calf  extra,  by  Hayday : 
or  in  3  vols.  8vo.  with  Portrait,  36s.  cloth. 

SMITH  -ELEMENTARY  *  SKETCHES'  OF  MORAL  PHIL0- 

SOPHY,  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution  in  the  Years  1804,  1805,  and  1806.  By  the  late 
Rev.  Sydney  Smith,  M.A.  With  an  Introductory  Letter  to  Mrs.  Sydney  Smith  from  the 
late  Lord  Jeffrey.    8vo.  12s.  cloth. 

SMITH-SERMONS  PREACHED  AT  ST.  PAUL'S  CATHE- 

dral,  the  Foundling  Hospital,  and  several  Churches  in  London;  together  with  others 
addressed  to  a  Country  Congregation.  By  the  late  Rev.  Sydney  Smith,  Canon  Residentiary 
of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.    8vo.  12s.  cloth. 

SMITH.-SACRED  ANNALS; 

Or,  Researches  into  the  History  and  Religion  of  Mankind,  from  the  Creation  of  the  World  to 
the  Death  of  Isaac  :  deduced  from  the  Writings  of  Moses  and  other  Inspired  Authors,  copiously 
illustrated  and  confirmed  by  the  Ancient  Records,  Traditions,  and  Mythology  of  the  Heathen 
WTorld.    By  George  Smith,  F.A.S.    Crown  8vo.  10s.  cloth. 

SMITH.-SACRED  ANNALS,  Y0L.  II. 

THE  HEBREW7  PEOPLE ;  or,  the  History  and  Religion  of  the  Israelites,  from  the  Origin  of 
the  Nation  to  the  Time  of  Christ :  deduced  from  the  Writings  of  Moses  and  other  Inspired 
Authors;  and  Illustrated  by  Copious  References  to  the  Ancient  Records,  Traditions,  and 
Mythology  of  the  Heathen  World.  By  George  Smith,  F.A.S.  &c.  &c.  Crown  8vo.  in  Two 
Parts,  12s.  cloth. 


SMITH.-  THE  RELIGION  OE  ANCIENT  BRITAIN  HISTORI- 

CALLY  CONSIDERED:  or,  a  Succinct  Account  of  the  several  Religious  Systems  which  have 
obtained  in  this  Island  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Norman  Conquest :  including-  an  Inves- 
tigation into  the  Early  Progress  of  Error  in  the  Christian  Church,  the  Introduction  of  the 
Gospel  into  Britain,  and  the  State  of  Religion  in  England  till  Popery  had  gained  the  ascen- 
dancy.   By  George  Smith,  F.A.S.    New  Edition.    8vo.  7s.  6d.  cloth. 

SMITH-PERILOUS  TIMES ; 

Or,  the  Aggressions  of  Antichristian  Error  on  Scriptural  Christianity,  considered  in  reference 
to  the  Dangers  and  Duties  of  Protestants.    By  George  Smith,  F.A.S.    Fcp.  8vo.  6s.  cloth. 

SMITH.— THE  VOYAGE  AND  SHIPWRECK  OE  ST.  PAUL : 

with  Dessertations  on  the  Sources  of  the  Writings  of  St.  Luke,  and  the  Ships  and  Navigation 
of  the  Antients.  By  James  Smith,  Esq.  of  Jordan  Hill,  F.R.S.  8vo.  with  Views,  Charts, 
and  Woodcuts,  14s.  cloth. 

SOAMES -THE  LATIN  CHURCH  DURING  ANGLO-SAXON 

TIMES.  By  the  Rev.  Henry  Soames,  M.A.,  Editor  of"  Mosheim's  Institues  of  Ecclesias- 
tical Histox-y."    8vo.  14s.  cloth. 

SOME  PASSAGES  EROM  MODERN  HISTORY. 

By  the  Authoress  of"  Letters  to  My  Unknown  Friends,"  "Twelve  Years  Ago,"  "  Discipline," 
and  "Letters  on  Happiness."    Fcp.  8vo.  6s.  6d.  cloth. 

ROBERT  SOUTHEY'S  COMPLETE  POETICAL  WORKS; 

Containing  all  the  Author's  last  Introductions  and  Notes.  Complete  in  One  Volume,  with 
Portrait  and  View  of  the  Poet's  Residence  at  Keswick,  uniform  with  Byron's  and  Moore's 
Poems.  8vo.  21s.  cloth  ;  42s.  bound  in  morocco.— Or,  in  10  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Portrait  and 
19  Plates,  £2. 10s.  cloth ;  bound  in  morocco,  ^6J4.  10s. 

SOUTHEY— SELECT  WORKS  OF  THE  BRITISH  POETS, 

From  Chaucer  to  Withers.  With  Biographical  Sketches,  by  R.  Southey,  LL.D.  8vo.  30s 
cloth  ;  with  gilt  edges,  31s.  6d. 

SOUTHEY'S  COMMONPLACE  BOOK. 

Edited  by  his  Son-in-Law,  the  Rev.  John  Wood  Warter,  B.D  First  Series,  comprising 
CHOICE  PASSAGES,  Moral,  Religious,  Political,  Philosophical,  Historical,  Poetical,  and 
Miscellaneous  ;  and  COLLECTIONS  for  the  History  of  Manners  and  Literature  in  England. 
Forming  a  Volume  complete  in  itself.  New  Edition  ;  with  medallion  Portrait  of  Southey. 
Square  crown  8vo.  18s.  cloth. 

SOUTHEY'S  COMMONPLACE  BOOK. 

Edited  by  his  Son-in-Law,  the  Rev.  John  Wood  Warter,  B.D.  Second  Series,  being 
SPECIAL  COLLECTIONS:  comprising,  l.—Ecclesiasticals,  or  Notes  and  Extracts  on  Theo- 
logical Subjects ;  2.— Collections  concerning  Cromwell's  Age  ;  3.— Spanish  and  Portuguese 
Literature;  4.— Middle  Ages,  &c.  ;  5.— Notes  for  the  History  of  the  Religious  Orders; 
6.— Orientalia, or  Eastern  and  Mahommedan  Collections;  7.— American  Tribes:  Incidental  and 
Miscellaneous  Illustrations;  8.— Physica,  or  Remarkable  Facts  in  Natural  History;  and 
9. — Curious  Facts,  quite  Miscellaneous.  Forming  a  Volume  complete  in  itself.  Square  crown 
8vo.  18s.  cloth. 

SOUTHEY'S  COMMONPLACE  BOOK. 

Edited  by  his  Son-in-Law,  the  Rev.  John  Wood  Warter,  B.D.  Third  Series,  being 
ANALYTICAL  READINGS.  One  very  large  Volume,  double  columns,  square  crown  8vo. 
price  One  Guinea. 

"  V\'e  are  disposed  to  think  this  the  most  important  and  useful  series  of  Southey's  Commonplace  Books  which 
has  yet  been  made  public.  «  »  •  This  book  will  indicate  sources  and  kinds  of  information  known  but  to 
untiring  and  universal  students,  such  as  Southey  was."  Examiner. 

V  The  Fourth  and  concluding  Series,  comprising  ORIGINAL  MEMORANDA, 
Literary  and  Miscellaneous,  accumulated  by  Mr.  Southey  in  the  whole  course  of  his  personal 
and  literary  career,  is  in  the  press. 

SOUTHEY.-THE  DOCTOR,  fa. 

By  the  late  Robert  Southey.  Complete  in  One  Volume.  Edited  by  the  Author's  Son-in- 
Law,  the  Rev.  John  Wood  Warter,  B.D.  With  Portrait,  Vignette  Title-page,  Bust  of  the 
Author,  and  coloured  Plate.     New  Edition.    Square  crown  8vo.  21s.  cloth. 
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THE    LIFE    AND    CORRESPONDENCE     OF    THE    LATE 

ROBERT  SOUTHEY.  Edited  by  his  Son,  the  Rev.  Charles  Cuthbert  Southey  M.A. 
To  be  completed  in  Six  Volumes,  each  containing1  a  Family  Portrait,  and  a  Landscape 
Illustration  by  W.  Westall.  Vols.  I.  to  IV.  are  now  ready,  price  10s.  6d.  each.  Vol.  V.  will 
be  published  at  the  end  of  June,  and  Vol.  VI.  at  the  end  of  August. 

'  Had  this  life  no  other  claim  to  favour  than  the  letters  of  Southey,  now  first  collected  and  published,  it  -would 
justly  become  the  most  popular  of  modern  productions.  Southey  had  the  faculty  of  expressing  his  thoughts  with 
precision,  yet  with  perfect  ease  and  facility;  and  the  playful  turn  of  his  mind — enriched  by  extensive  reading — 
together  with  the  openness  with  which  he  reveals  every  changing  shade  of  feeling,  gives  an  inexpressible  charm  to 
his  correspondence.     The  editor  has  performed  his  task  judiciously,  and  the  work  is  in  every  respect  well  produced." 

Britannia. 

SOUTHEY.-THE  LIFE  OF  WESLEY; 

And  Rise  and  Progress  of  Methodism.  By  Robert  Southey,  Esq.  LL.D.  New  Edition,  with 
Notes  by  the  late  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  Esq.,  and  Remarks  on  the  Life  and  Character  of 
John  Wesley,  by  the  late  Alexander  Knox,  Esq.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Cuthbert 
Southey,  A.M.  Curate  of  Cockermouth.    2  vols.  Svo.  with  2  Portraits,  28s.  cloth. 

STEEL'S  SHIPMASTER'S  ASSISTANT; 

Compiled  for  the  use  of  Merchants,  Owners  and  Masters  of  Ships,  Officers  of  Customs,  and  all 
Persons  connected  with  Shipping-  or  Commerce :  containing1  the  Law  and  Local  Regulations 
affecting  the  Ownership,  Charge,  and  Management  of  Ships  and  their  Cargoes ;  together  with 
Notices  of  other  Matters,  and  all  necessary  Information  for  Mariners.  New  Edition,  rewritten 
throughout.  Edited  by  Graham  Willmore,  Esq.  M.A.  Barrister-at-Law;  George 
Clements,  of  the  Customs,  London;  and  William  Tate,  Author  of"  The  Modern  Cambist." 
Svo.  28s.  cloth ;  or,  29s.  bound. 

STEPHEN-ESSAYS  IN    ECCLESIASTICAL    BIOGRAPHY. 

By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  James  Stephen,  K.C.B.,  Professor  of  Modern  History  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge.    2  vols.  Svo.  24s.  cloth. 

STEPHEN-HISTORY  OF  THE  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH  OF 

SCOTLAND,  from  the  Reformation  to  the  Present  Time.  By  Thomas  Stephen,  Author  of 
"The  Book  of  the  Constitution,"  "  Spirit  of  the  Church  of  Rome,"  &c.  4  vols.  8vo.  with  24 
highly -finished  Portraits  engraved  on  steel,  32s.  cloth. 

STEPHENS. -A  MANUAL  OF  BRITISH  C0LE0PTERA, 

or,  BEETLES:  containing  a  Description  of  all  the  Species  of  Beetles  hitherto  ascertained  to 
inhabit  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  &c.  With  a  Complete  Index  of  the  Genera.  By  J.  F. 
Stephens,  F.L.S.  Author  of  "  Illustrations  of  Entomology."    Post  8vo.  14s.  cloth. 

STOW.-THE  TRAINING  SYSTEM,  THE  MORAL  TRAINING 

SCHOOL,  and  the  NORMAL  SEMINARY.  By  David  Stow,  Esq.  Honorary  Secretary  to 
the  Glasgow  Normal  Free  Seminary  ;  Author  of  "  Moral  Training,"  &c.  8th  Edition,  cor- 
rected and  enlarged ;  with  Plates  and  Woodcuts.    Post  8vo.  6s.  cloth. 

SWAIN.-ENGLISH  MELODIES. 

By  Charles  Swain,  Author  of  "  The  Mind,  and  other  Poems."    Fcp.  8vo.  6s.  cloth, 

TATE. -THE  CONTINUOUS  HISTORY  OF  THE  LIFE  AND 

WRITINGS  OF  ST.  PAUL,  on  the  basis  of  the  Acts ;  with  Intercalary  Matter  of  Sacred 
Narrative,  supplied  from  the  Epistles,  and  elucidated  in  occasional  Dissertations :  with  the 
Horse  Paulinse  of  Dr.  Paley,  in  a  more  correct  edition,  subjoined.  By  James  Tate,  M.A. 
Canon  Residentiary  of  St.  Paul's.    8vo.  with  Map,  13s.  cloth. 

TAYLER.-MARGARET ; 

Or,  the  Pearl.  By  the  Rev.  Charles  B.  Tayler,  M.A.  Rector  of  St.  Peter's,  Chester,  Author 
of  "  Lady  Mary ;  or,  Not  of  the  World,"  &c.    New  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  6s.  cloth. 

TAYLER.-LADY  MARY; 

Or,  Not  of  the  World.  By  the  Rev.  Charles  B.  Tayler,  Rector  of  St.  Peter's,  Chester; 
Author  of"  Margaret,  or  the  Pearl,"  &c.  New  Edition,  with  a  Frontispiece  engraved  by  J. 
Absolon.    Fcp.  8vo.  6s.  6d.  cloth. 

TAYLOR.-THE  VIRGIN  WIDOW : 

a  Play.  By  Henry  Taylor,  Author  of  "  The  Statesman,"  "  Philip  Van  Artevelde,"  "  Edwin 
the  Fair,"  &c.    Fcp.  8vo.  6s.  cloth. 


TAYLOR-LOYOLA  :  AND  JESUITISM  IN  ITS  RUDIMENTS. 

By  Isaac  Taylor,  Author  of  "  Natural  History  of  Enthusiasm,"  &c.    Post  8vo.  10s.  6d.  cloth. 

THIRLWALL.-THE  HISTORY  OF  GREECE. 

By  the  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  St.  David's  (the  Rev.  Connop  Thirlwall).  A  New 
Edition,  revised  ;  with  Notes.  Vols.  I.  to  V.  8vo.  with  Maps,  36s.  cloth.  To  be  completed 
in  8  volumes,  price  12s.  each.  [Vol.  VI.  nearly  ready. 

***  Also,  an  Edition  in  8  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette  Titles,  £1.  8s.  cloth. 

THOMSON'S  SEASONS. 

Edited  by  Bolton  Corney,  Esq.  Illustrated  with  Seventy-seven  Designs  drawn  on  Wood, 
by  Members  of  the  Etching  Club.  Engraved  by  Thompson  and  other  eminent  Engravers. 
Square  crown  8vo.  uniform  with  "  Goldsmith's  Poems,"  21s.  cloth  ;  or,  bound  in  morocco, 
by  Hayday,  36s. 

THOMSON'S  SEASONS. 

Edited,  with  Notes,  Philosophical,  Classical,  Historical,  and  Biographical,  by  Anthony 
Todd  Thomson,  M.D.  F.L.S.    Fcp.  8vo.  7s.  6d.  cloth. 

THOMSON.-THE  DOMESTIC  MANAGEMENT  OE  THE  SICK 

ROOM,  necessary,  in  Aid  of  Medical  Treatment,  for  the  Cure  of  Diseases.  By  Anthony 
Todd  Thomson,  M.D.  F.L.S.  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics,  and  of 
Forensic  Medicine,  in  University  College,  London.    New  Edition.    Post  8vo.  10s.  6d.  cloth. 

THOMSON-TABLES  OF  INTEREST, 

At  Three,  Four,  Four-and-a-Half,  and  Five  per  Cent.,  from  One  Pound  to  Ten  Thousand,  and 
from  One  to  Three  Hundred  and  £ixty-five  Days,  in  a  regular  progression  of  single  Days; 
with  Interest  at  all  the  above  Rates,  from  One  to  Twelve  Months,  and  from  One  to  Ten  Years. 
Also,  numerous  other  Tables  of  Exchanges,  Time,  and  Discounts.  By  John  Thomson, 
Accountant.    New  Edition.   12mo.  8s.  bound. 

THOMSON-SCHOOL  CHEMISTRY ; 

Or,  Practical  Rudiments  of  the  Science.  By  Robert  Dundas  Thomson,  M.D.  Master  in 
Surgery  in  the  University  of  Glasgow  ;  Lecturer  on  Chemistry  in  the  same  University  ;  and 
formerly  in  the  Medical  Service  of  the  Honourable  East  India  Company.  Fep.  8vo.  with 
Woodcuts,  7s.  cloth. 

THOMSON-EXPERIMENTAL  RESEARCHES  ON  THE  FOOD 

of  ANIMALS  and  the  FATTENING  of  CATTLE  :  with  Remarks  on  the  Food  of  Man.  By 
Robert  Dundas  Thomson,  M.D.  Author  of  "  School  Chemistry  ;  or,  Practical  Rudiments 
of  the  Science."    Fcp.  8vo.  5s.  cloth. 

THE  THUMB  BIBLE ; 

Or,  Verbum  Sempiternum.  By  J.  Taylor.  Being  an  Epitome  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments in  English  Verse.  A  New  Edition  (1850),  printed  from  the  Edition  of  1693,  by  C.  Whit- 
tingham,  Chiswick.    6-lmo.  Is.  6d.  bound  and  clasped. 

TOMLINE.-AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  THE 

BIBLE :  containing  Proofs  of  the  Authenticity  and  Inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures ; 
a  Summary  of  the  History  of  the  Jews ;  an  Account  of  the  Jewish  Sects ;  and  a  brief 
Statement  of  the  Contents  of  the  several  Books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  By  George 
Tomline,  D.D.  F.R.S.    New  Edition    Fcp.  8vo.  5s.  6d.  cloth. 

T00KE.-THE  HISTORY  OF  PRICES  : 

"With  reference  to  the  Causes  of  their  principal  Variations,  from  the  year  1792  to  the  year 
1838,  inclusive.  Preceded  by  a  Sketch  of  the  History  of  the  Corn  Trade  in  the  last  Two  Cen- 
turies.   By  Thomas  Tooke,  Esq.  F.R.S.    3  vols.  Svo.  £$.  8s.  cloth. 

T00KE.-THE  HISTORY  OF  PRICES,  AND  OF  THE  STATE 

of  the  CIRCULATION  from  1839  to  1847,  inclusive:  with  a  general  Review  of  the  Currency 
Question,  and  Remarks  on  the  Operation  of  the  Acts  7  and  8  Vict.  c.  32:  being  a  continuation 
of  "  The  History  of  Prices,  from  1792  to  1838."    By  T.  Tooke,  Esq.  F.R.S.    8vo.  18s.  cloth. 
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TOWNSEND.-MODERN  STATE  TRIALS. 

Revised  and  illustrated  with  Essays  and  Notes.  By  William  Charles  Townsend,  Esq. 
M.A.,  Q.C.,  Recorder  of  Macclesfield;  Author  of  "  Lives  of  Twelve  Eminent  Judges  of  the 
Last  and  of  the  Present  Century,"  &c.    2  vols.  8vo.  30s.  cloth. 

LIST  OF  THE  TRIALS. 

Frost,  for  Hiffh  Treason.— Oxford,  for  High  Treason.— Stuart,  for  Killing  Sir  Alexander 
Boswell  in  a  Duel.— The  Earl  of  Cardigan,  for  Shooting  at  Captain  Tucker.— Courvoisier,  for 
Murder.— M'Naghten,  for  Murder.— The  Earl  of  Stirling,  for  Forgery.— O'Brien,  for  High 
Treason.— Lord  Cochrane,  for  Conspiracy.— The  Wakefields,  for  Conspiracy  and  Abduction. 
—  John  Hunter  and  four  others,  for  Conspiracy  to  Murder.— John  Ambrose  Williams,  for 
Libel  on  the  Durham  Clergy.— Pinney,  Mayor  of  Bristol,  for  Neglect  of  Duty.— Moxon,  for 
Blasphemy.— O'Connell  and  others,  for  Conspiracy. 

TOWNSEND.-THE  LIVES  0E  TWELVE  EMINENT  JUDGES 

of  the  LAST  and  of  the  PRESENT  CENTURY.  By  W.Charles  Townsend,  Esq.  M.A.  Q.C. 
Recorder  of  Macclesfield  ;  Author  of  "  Memoirs  of  the  House  of  Commons."  2  vols.  8vo. 
28s.  cloth. 

TURNER.-THE  SACRED  HISTORY  0E  THE  WORLD, 

Attempted  to  be  Philosophically  considered,  in  a  Series  of  Letters  to  a  Son.  By  Sharon 
Turner,  F.S.A.  and  R.A.S.L.  New  Edition,  edited  by  the  Rev.  Sydney  Turner.  3  vols, 
post  8vo.  31s.  6d.  cloth. 

DR.  TURTOFS  MANUAL  0E  THE  LAND  AND  ERESH- 

WATER  SHELLS  of  the  BRITISH  ISLANDS.  A  New  Edition,  thoroughly  revised  and  with 
considerable  Additions.  By  John  Edward  Gray,  Keeper  of  the  Zoological  Collection  in 
the  British  Museum.    Post  8vo.  with  Woodcuts,  and  12  Coloured  Plates  15s.  cloth. 

TWELVE  YEARS  AGO :  A  TALE. 

By  the  Authoress  of  "  Letters  to  my  Unknown  Friends,"  "  Some  Passages  from  Modern  His- 
tory," "Discipline,"  and  "  Letters  on  Happiness."     Fcp.  8vo.  6s.  6d.  cloth. 

TWINING.-ON  THE  PHILOSOPHY  0E  PAINTING: 

A  Theoretical  and  Practical  Treatise ;  comprising  ^Esthetics  in  reference  to  Art— the  Appli- 
cation of  Rules  to  Painting -and  General  Observations  on  Perspective.  By  H.  Twining,  Esq. 
Imperial  8vo.  with  numerous  Plates  and  Wood  Engravings,  21s.  cloth. 

URE.-DICTIONARYOE  ARTS,  MANUFACTURES,  &  MINES; 

Containing  a  clear  Exposition  of  their  Principles  and  Practice.  By  Andrew  Ure,  M.D. 
F.R.S.  M.G.S.  M.A.S.  Lond.;  M.  Acad.  N.L.  Philad. ;  S.  Ph.  Soc.  N.  Germ.  Hanov. ;  Mulii. 
&c.  &c.    New  Edition,  corrected.    8vo.  with  1,240  Engravings  on  Wood,  50s.  cloth.— Also, 

SUPPLEMENT  of  RECENT  IMPROVEMENTS.  New  Edition.   8vo.  with  Woodcuts,  14s.  cloth. 

WALEORD.-THE  LAWS  0E  THE  CUSTOMS, 

Compiled  by  Direction  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury,  and  published 
under  the  Sanction  of  the  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty's  Customs ;  with  Notes  and  a 
General  Index.  Edited  by  J.  G.  Walford,  Esq.  Solicitor  for  the  Customs.   8vo.  10s.  6d.  cloth. 

WALKER-CHESS  STUDIES; 

Comprising  One  Thousand  Games  of  Chess,  as  really  plaved  by  the  first  Chess  Players ; 
forming  a  complete  Encyclopaedia  of  Reference,  and  presenting  the  greatest  Collection  extant 
of  fine  specimens  of  strategy  in  every  stage  of  Jhe  Game.  Selected  and  arranged  by  George 
Walker,  Author  of  "  Chess  made  Easy,"  &c.    8vo.  10s.  6d.  sewed. 

WALKER.-ELEMENTA  LITURGICA ; 

Or,  the  Churchman's  Mirror,  for  the  Scholastic  Study  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 
G.  A.  Walker,  A.M.,  of  Christ  College,  Cambridge.  New  Edition,  entirely  rearranged 
considerably  enlai-ged.    Fcp.  8vo.  4s.  6d.  cloth. 

WATERTON.-ESSAYS  ON  NATURAL  HISTORY, 

Chiefly  Ornithology.  By  Charles  Waterton,  Esq.,  Author  of  "Wanderings  in  South 
America."  With  an  Autobiography  of  the  Author,  and  Views  of  Walton  Hall.  New 
Edition.     2  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  14s.  6d.  cloth. 

V  Separately— Vol.  I.  (First  Series),  8s.;  Vol.  II.  (Second  Series),  6s.  6d. 
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WEBSTER.-AN  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OE  DOMESTIC  ECONOMY; 

Comprising  such  subjects  as  are  most  immediately  connected  with  Housekeeping :  as,  The 
Construction  of  Domestic  Edifices,  with  the  modes  of  Warming,  Ventilating,  and  Lighting 
them— A  description  of  the  various  articles  of  Furniture,  with  the  nature  of  their  Materials- 
Duties  of  Servants,  &c.  &c.  &c.  By  Thomas  Webster,  F.G.S. ;  assisted  by  the  late  Mrs. 
Parkes.    New  Edition.    8vo.  with  nearly  1,000  Woodcuts,  50s.  cloth. 

WESTW00D.-AN   INTRODUCTION    TO    THE    MODERN 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  INSECTS ;  founded  on  the  Natural  Habits  and  compounding  Organi- 
sation of  the  different  Families.  By  J.  O.  Westwood,  F.L  S.  &c.  &c.  &c.  2  vols.  8vo.  with 
numerous  Illustrations,  £1.  7s.  cloth. 

WHEATLEY.-THE  ROD  AND  LINE  ; 

Or,  Practical  Hints  and  Dainty  Devices  for  the  sure  taking  of  Trout,  Grayling,  &c.  By 
Hewett  Wheatley,  Esq.  Senior  Angler.   Fcp.  8vo.  with  Nine  coloured  Plates,  10s.  6d.  cloth. 

"  Besides  smart,  pungent,  and  practically  profound  dissertations  on  the  rod  and  line,  this  clever  volume  teems 
with  practical  hints The  book  is  pleasantly  written,  and  beneath  a  semblance  of  levity  will  be  found  enun- 
ciated a  mass  of  sterling  information."  Bell's  Life  in  London. 

WILBERE0RCE.-A  PRACTICAL  VIEW  0E  THE  PREVAIL- 

ING  RELIGIOUS  SYSTEMS  of  PROFESSED  CHRISTIANS,  in  the  Higher  and  Middle 
Classes  in  this  Country,  contrasted  with  Real  Christianity.  By  Wm.  Wilberforce,  Esq. 
M.P.    New  Edition.    8vo.  8s.  boards.— Also,  an  Edition  in  fcp.  8vo.  price  4s.  6d.  cloth. 

LADY  WILLOUGHBY'S  DIARY. 

So  much  of  the  Diary  of  Lady  Willoughby  as  relates  to  her  Domestic  History,  and  to  the 
Eventful  Period  of  King  Charles  the  First,  the  Protectorate,  and  the  Restoration  (1635  to  1663). 
Printed,  ornamented,  and  bound  in  the  style  of  the  period  to  which  The  Diary  refers.  New 
Edition.  In  Two  Parts.  Square  fcp.  8vo.  8s.  each,  boards  ;  or  18s.  each,  bound  in  morocco 
by  Hay  day. 

WILSON. -THE  LANDS  0E   THE  BIBLE  VISITED  AND 

DESCRIBED,  in  an  Extensive  Journey  undertaken  with  special  reference  to  the  promotion 
of  Biblical  Research  and  the  advancement  of  the  Cause  of  Philanthropy.  By  John  Wilson, 
D.D.  F.R.S.  Honorary  President  of  the  Bombay  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  &c. 
2  vols.  8vo.  with  Maps  and  numerous  Illustrations,  ^1. 16s.  cloth. 

WOODCOCK-SCRIPTURE  LANDS : 

Being  a  Visit  to  the  Scenes  of  the  Bible.  By  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Woodcock,  St.  Agnes,  Nassau, 
New  Providence.    With  4  coloured  Plates.    Post  8vo.  10s.  6d.  cloth. 

Y0UATT.-THE  HORSE. 

By  Wiliiam  Youatt.  With  a  Treatise  of  Draught.  A  New  Edition;  with  numerous  Wood 
Engravings,  from  Designs  by  William  Harvey.    8vo.  10s.  cloth. 

YOUATT.-THE  DOG. 

By  William  Youatt.  A  New  Edition;  with  numerous  Wood  Engravings,  from  Designs 
by  William  Harvey.    8vo.  6s.  cloth. 

***  The  above  works,  which  were  prepared  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Society  for 
the  Diffusion  of  Knowledge,  are  now  published  by  Messrs.  Longman  and  Co.,  by  assignment 
from  Mr.  Charles  Knight.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  edition  of  Mr.  Youatt's  book  on  the 
Horse  which  Messrs.  L.  and  Co.  have  purchased  from  Mr.  Knight,  is  that  which  was 
thoroughly  revised  by  the  author,  and  thereby  rendered  in  many  respects  a  new  work.  The 
engravings,  also,  were  greatly  improved.  Both  works  are  the  most  complete  treatises  in  the 
language  on  the  History,  Structure,  Diseases,  and  Management  of  the  Animals  of  which 
they  treat. 

ZUMPT'S  GRAMMAR  0E  THE  LATIN  LANGUAGE. 

Translated  and  adapted  for  the  use  of  English  Students,  with  the  Author's  sanction  and 
co-operation,  by  Dr.  L.  Schmitz,  F.R.S.E.,  Rector  of  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh : 
with  copious  Corrections  and  Additions  communicated  to  Dr.  Schmitz,  for  the  authorised 
English  Translation,  by  Professor  ZUMPT.    New  Edition,  corrected.    8vo.  14s.  cloth. 

[June  15, 1850. 
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